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“MEFISTOFELE” HAS 
GORGEOUS REVIVAL; 
TRIUMPH FOR GIGLI 


Boito’s Opera, Richly Mounted 
at Metropolitan, Evokes En- 
thusiasm — New Italian 
Tenor Warmly Commended 
at Début—Score Uneven, 
But Has Moments of Great 
Power and Nobility—Didur 
Enacts Title Rdle Credit- 
ably—Other Parts Taken by 
Alda; Easton, Bada, Perini 
and Howard 


NOTHER effort to acclimate Boito’s 
“Mefistofele” in New York was made 
at the Metropolitan on Friday evening of 
last week. The opera has never been 
deemed viable here and the public has 


steadfastly refused to take it to its 
bosom, although the endeavors to estab- 
lish it in favor began at the Academy of 
Music and as far back as 1880. Since 
then revivals have transpired more or 
less periodically, though at long inter- 
vals. There was one back in 1901 with 
Margaret MacIntyre, Louise Homer, 
Cremonini and Plangon in the leading 
parts. Once in 1904 the prison scene was 
sung by Calvé, Dippel and Journet. The 
last production in this city occurred 
thirteen years ago, in the final season of 
Conried’s reign. It was undertaken 
primarily to suit the needs of Feodor 
Chaliapine, whose fame in the title rdéle 
had been much bruited across the seas 
and whose generous disclosure of as- 
sumed nakedness in one scene was con- 
sidered in foreign quarters the startling 
climax of his impersonation and liberally 
advertised as such. Chaliapine sported a 
gigantic frame—there were almost seven 
feet of him—besides possessing a huge 
voice; -and no role in his répertoire 
enabled him to exhibit simultaneously 
the most striking features of these twain 
endowments so well as the big, hulking, 
brutish fiend of Botto. On the same occa- 
sion Riecardo Martin made his début in 
the colorless character of Faust while 
Geraldine Farrar was able to inscribe 
the third of the operatic Marguerites to 
her credit and Marie Rappold pictured 
Helen of Troy for better or worse. The 
spectacular elements of the performance 
won commendation, which subsided after 
a space. Neither “Mefistofele” nor Mr. 
Chaliapine really caught on. After a 
Season the opera returned to silence and 
the basso to Europe, where he spoke his 
opinions of Americans in round, unvar- 
nished manner. 

Manager Gatti has no Chaliapine to ac- 
commodate, but he has a profund faith 
in “Mefistofele’” and means of gaudy 
show and pictorial display beyond those 
of Mr. Conried. Also the factor of good 
luck over and above any of his predeces- 
sors. Events have made plain his un- 
canny ability to steer to success operas 
that never came within measurable dis- 
tance of good fortune under others. It 
is somewhat early to prognosticate con- 
cerning the resurgent “Mefistofele.” But 
last week’s representation was greeted 
With an enthusiasm that augured well. 

he production is spectacularly magnifi- 
cent and the performance was musically 
Smooth. If not flawless it had style and 
very propulsive energy. ‘“Mefistofele” 
may not command success but assuredly 
it deserves it. 

lhe scenic task was entrusted to Boris 
Anisfeld, who has discharged it with his 
haracteristic extravagance of battling 
Primary colors. Some like his modernity 
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trait of His Celebrated Characterization of “Scarpia.” 


and some do not. At any rate, it fits the 
nature of the operatic phantasmagoria 
and impinges sharply on the bewildered 
vision. The cast afforded only one new- 
comer, the tenor, Beniamino Gigli, con- 
cerning whom winged words have reached 
us from Italy and South America and in 
whose behalf the facile, though perilous, 
“second Caruso” legend has been invoked. 
Mr. Gigli is not a second Caruso but he 
is good enough to be right welcome and 
ought to become a useful and popular 
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ANTONIO SCOTTI 


Distinguished Baritone, Who, as Artist and Impresario, Is Rendering a Signal Service to the Cause of America’s Music; a Por- 
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POLITICIANS KILL 
MUNICIPAL MUSIC 
IN SAN FRANCISCO 


Ordinance, Alleged to Have 
Deceived Voters, Results in 
Ousting Lemare — Mayor 
Rolph Believes Wording 
Was Misleading—Events of 
Week in Coast Metropolis 


AN FRANCISCO, Nov. 22.—At the 

last election San Francisco voted on 
an ordinance providing for organ recitals 
at the Exposition Auditorium. This ordi- 
nance was initiated by City Supervisor J. 
Emmet Hayden chairman of the Music 
Committee, who is opposed to the pres- 
ent municipal organist, Edwin H. Le- 
mare. There were 61,781 votes cast in 
favor of the ordinance and 58,185 against 
it, and it is alleged that this ordinance 
was so worded as to confuse the voters, 
many of whom thinking that my voting 
for it they would get the concerts at less 
cost than heretofore. But what has really 
happened is that it has legislated the 





renowned organist out of his position on 
Jan. 1, 1921. 

Mayor James Rolph, Jr., was asked 
his opinion by your representative and 
in his reply said, “I have indeed given 
voice to the opinion that the wording of 
the ordinance was such that many of the 
voters were confused, and I base my 
statement on the fact that numerous 
persons have told me that they voted 
‘Yes’ believing that by so doing they 
were voting in favor of retaining Mr. 
Lemare. I should regret the contingency 
of Mr. Lemare leaving San Francisco, 
because I heartily agree that he is an 
organist without a peer.” 

It is another case of politics retard- 
ing the musical advancement of the city. 
Similar influences were instrumental in 
the disbandment of the Municipal Or- 
chestra two years ago. 

Josef Lhevinne was soloist with the 
San Francisco Symphony on Friday and 
Sunday afternoons. His performances 
were masterly in- every detail. The 
Stanford Glee Club, under the direction 
of Warren D. Allen, was an added at- 
traction at the California Theater on 
Sunday morning. It is a splendid organ- 
ization and was received with unbounded 
approval. 

The California Singers, a chorus under 
the direction of Frederick G. Schiller, 
gave their fourth “Pop” Concert on 
Saturday evening, when “Mignon” was 
presented in concert form. It was well 
patronized and greatly enjoyed. E. M. B. 
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Seek to Crush Out Sunday 


—————— 


Municipal Music in Baltimore 








ALTIMORE, MD., Nov. 26.—It is the 

aim of the members of the Lord’s 
Day Alliance to test the legality of the 
Sunday afternoon concerts given by our 
municipal symphony orchestra. It has 
been pointed out that the municipal or- 
ganization has no more right to evade 
the law than any privately owned theater 
or moving picture house. As the crusade 


against Sunday performances of the 
symphony awaits the decision of Attor- 
ney General Armstrong and the action 
of Police Commissioner D. Gaither, the 
next concert, this coming Sunday, may 
face legal interference if the “Blue 
Laws” are to be carried into effect. 

Rev. W. W. Davis, secretary of the 
Lord’s Day Alliance, has had the ques- 
tion as to the legality of the Sunday 
afternoon symphony concerts put to the 
Attorney General for an opinion. The 
secretary avers that “the giving of con- 
certs as well as the playing of baseball 
for money on Sunday are violations of 
the Maryland Sabbath Laws.” 

“There is no dispute,” according to 





“Metistotele” Revival Proves Colorful 





Singers Who Assumed Leading Roles in the Metropolitan’s Spectacular Revival of Boito’s “Mefistofele”: 
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1—Beniamino Gigli, 


as “Faust”; 2—Adamo Didur, as “Mefistofele”; 3—Frances Alda, as “Marguerite” 
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member of the company. Mr. Mardones 
should have been Mefistofele but illness 
claimed him and it fell to Mr. Didur to 
assume the infernal scepter. The one- 
time practice of “doubling” in Marguer- 
ite and Helen (instituted outside of 
Italy by Christine Nilsson) no longer ob- 
tains. Last week Mme. Alda embodied 
the one and Miss Easton the other, while 
Kathleen Howard attended to Martha 
and Angelo Bada to Wagner. 
“Mefistofele” offers plentiful matter 
for disquisitions, which in this place 
would be neither profitable nor timely. 
It has no hope of ever approaching 
Gounod’s opera in popularity: and. for 
easy reasons. It lacks the sustained 
musical charm, the facile melodic flow 
and the tender sensuousness of the 
French opera. It is fragmentary, dis- 
jointed and episodic. To be sure Boito, 
with lofty reverence for Goethe, boldly 
essayed to embody in lyrical form more 
of the essential parts of the poet’s gigan- 
tic conception. But the loftiness of 
his intentions signifies little to the 
average operagoer. From the practical 
operatic standpoint, Barbier and Carré’s 
accommodating perversion of the Mar- 
guerite episode makes the more practical 
libretto. The outcome might have been 
somewhat different had Boito possessed 
musical inspiration commensurate with 
the dignity of his posts and philosophical 
ambitions. But he did not. He man- 
— in a number of scenes, to reach 
altitudes of pure inspiration and in one 
instance to touch the hem of actual great- 
ness. But his fancy could not sustain 
such flights: He seems to have been 
overwhelmed by the vastness of the task 


assumed. With noble supererogation he 
shunned the easily pleasing and, striv- 
ing for depth and the publication of 
potent oracles, landed often and inex- 
tricably in a morass of dullness. Boito is 
at his best in the grandiose proclamations 
of the heavenly hosts. The prologue has 
withstood the effects of half a century. 
It remains great, impressive, abidingly 
fine. It is puissant in its theatric effect 
but it is unmistakably the accent of a 
great voice and rings true. Marguerite’s 
music in the prison and the duo (which 
the composer transferred from his un- 
finished opera, “Ero e Leandro”) achieve 
a maximum of touching effect with a 
minimum of means. The episode of the 
“Classical Sabbath” in the Vale of Tempe 
affords an almost uninterrupted succes- 
sion. of. lovely melodies, Italian but 
strangély appropriate, and the apotheosis 
at the close of the opera brings down the 
curtain to the thrilling sonorities of the 
prologue. The rest of the score is no 
such engaging matter—chiefly page upon 
page of dreary, maundering, futile music, 
barren of invention, pretentious, thin, 
with inflated orchestration that often 
sounds as primitive as Meyerbeer. Boito 
made brave but ineffectual efforts to 


characterize the arch-fiend. It remains a- 


fact that the sole composer who uner- 
ringly divined the nature of Mephisto- 
pheles was Liszt. The last movement of 
the “Faust” Symphony is the only vera- 
cious portraiture of the “spirit that 
denies.” Its veracity grows out of its 
avoidance of any positive picturing, any 
attempt at individualizing. The themes 
of the earlier movements are parodied 
and perverted, mocked and, as it were, 
negatived. There is no actual Mephisto 
theme. By such a device is the nothing- 


ness of the demon set forth. Boito held to 
the conception of a burly, corporeal fiend 
and sought to paint him in heavy strokes 
with much melodramatic fee-faw-fum 
and tawdry artifice. 


Boito’s Anomalous Position 


One feels that the composer of 
“Mefistofele” should have left his imprint 
deeply upon modern Italian music. But 
the position he occupies is singularly 
anomalous. One cannot resolve whether 
to censure him for stilling his voice to 
become the ardent spur and faithful ser- 
vant of Verdi’s mature genius, or to 
commend his sacrificial modesty and con- 
done the losses it may have entailed. If 
ever we are vouchsafed a glimpse of the 
fabled “Nerone” it will be possible to 
determine whether Boito’s virtual retire- 
ment: was more the world’s loss or Verdi’s 
gain. However that may be, “Mefisto- 
fele” stands in the pages of history like 
a neglected milestone or a forlorn, rugged 
monument. The clamorous melodra- 
matists of Italy helped themselves from 
its stores and uttered their borrowings 
without quotation marks. Think of the 
prologue to Mascagni’s “Iris!” Give ear 
to the duet of Faust and Helen and then 
consider the wily Puccini! Ponchielli is 
generally credited with the nurture and 
initial inspiration of these younger men. 
Boito is not, but how completely he 
should be will be noted by all those who 
listen intelligently to the present re- 
vival. “Mefistofele” was in its day de- 
rided for “Wagnerism.” Yet the score 
is innocent of a vestige of Wagnerian 
suggestion. 


[Centinued on page 6] 





Rev. Davis, “as to the fact that the ev». 
certs at the Lyric are illegal. For thos, 
concerts tickets are sold during the w..\. 
and are required for admission on S,). 
day. We have asked that the law be . 
forced and we wait to see what wil! 
done.” 

Manager Huber, through whose effo 
the Baltimore Symphony has grown 
importance as a municipal organizati. 
feels that the Sunday afternoon conc; 
have been accepted as a far-reaching 
factor for good in the life of 
municipality. He seemed surprised t}, 
a renewed attack upon their legalit, 
being made, and that a technicality, .; 
claimed by the Lord’s Day Alliance 
might become effective in causing the 
stopping of the concerts. 


In Defense of the Concerts 


“I regret exceedingly that anyone 
should object to the holding of sym. 
phony concerts on Sunday,” said Mr, 
Huber, the municipal director of music, 
especially when they are given by the 
municipality for the benefit of the public, 
with no mercenary intent whatever. The 
concerts are inspiring and dignified and 
in no wav do they desecrate the Sabbath 
or show toward it the least disrespect. 
The programs are of the highest order 
and uplifting, and those who attend— 
and there are many—receive a messave 
as devotional as it is inspiring. ’ 

-“That the Sundav concerts are meet- 
ing a long felt want in the city is evident 
by the packed houses and by the en- 
thusiastic receptions which greet the 
orchestra. The time set for the per- 
formance, 3:30 in the afternoon, was 
chosen purposely so that it would in no 
way conflict with the church services or 
any religious exercises.” 

Mr. Huber was granted permission by 
J. A. Kinsey, a former superintendent 
of the Police Board, on Sept. 13, 1918, 
through which it became possible to hol 
the Baltimore Symphony Concerts on 
Sunday afternoons and to sell tickets 
for them on other days than Sunday. 
The contents of this permission states 
“that the Police Board is of the opinion 
that these concerts being a municipal 
undertaking are distinctly different from 
a private commercial venture, and that 
the Board feels that it is not its duty 
to interfere with the giving of these con- 
certs through police estes _ 





Schumann Club’s Prize Awarded to 
Samuel Richards Gaines 


As MUSICAL AMERICA went to press, it 
was learned that the prize of $400, of- 
fered by the Schumann Club of New 
York last spring for the best choral work 
for women’s voices submitted to its com- 
petition, had been won by Samuel Rich- 
ards Gaines of Columbus, Ohio. 





McCormack Cancels British Dates 


Charles L. Wagner, manager of John 
McCormack, received a cablegram this 
week from the singer, announcing that 
he had cancelled all his dates in Great 
Britain, but that he was singing in Paris 
with the Conservatoire Orchestra. Mr. 
McCormack, Mr. Wagner stated, did not 
give any further details beyond saying 
that he was writing concerning his plans. 





Paris Opéra Strike Ends; Employees 


Agree to Terms 


Paris, Nov. 29.—The strike of the or- 
chestra, chorus and stage hands which 
closed the doors of the Opéra in October 
has been called off and the house wi!!! 
reopen Friday. The orchestra, which 


was the last body of employees to give 
in, to-day agreed to the terms. 













Violin and Piano Classes for Ann 
Arbor Public School Children 


ANN ARBOR, MICH., Nov. 25.— 
The board of education of Ann 
Arbor has authorized the estab- 
lishment of violin and _ piano 
classes in the public schools, and 
has secured for this purpose the 
services of Anthony J. Whitemire 
and Winnie E. Milor. Already 150 
children have joined piano classes, 
and fifty have taken up the study 
of violin music. A. T. M. 
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Scenes at Ellis Island, Where Commissioner Fred- 
erick A. Wallis Has Found a New Way of 
Bringing the Spirit of America to the Immi- 

No. 1—Commissioner 

Wallis Gives Some Arrivals from Czecho-Slo- 

vakia Their First Glimpse of New York; No. 2 

—5000 Immigrants Gathered for One of the 

Sunday Concerts; No. 3—Commissioner Wallis 

and Secretary of Labor Wilson, During the Lat- 

ter’s Visit to One of the Sunday Concerts; No. 

4—Some of the Immigrant Children Passing a 

Recreation Hour Before Their Entry Into the 


grants Through Music. 


Land of Opportunity 
By FRANCES R. GRANT 


O a myriad of Europeans, New York 

is a ecca of liberty and opportunity, 
and since the war 5000 of these daily 
have gathered up their worldly goods 
and come to our gates. But, as Hugo 
has it, Destiny never opens one door, but 
she secures another, and hence when 
these immigrants arrive here, they are, 
oddly enough, thinking not of the To- 
morrow of opportunity but of the locked 
gates of Yesterday. Ellis Island, there- 
fore, through where they must all pass, 
is an island not of the joyful but of the 


oppressed. And not only does the Island 
shield those oppressed by memory, but it 
holds many who are doubly burdened at 
the thought that they can never traverse 
this fantastic land. 

From the Island, the inmates can see 
clearly across the bay the city of dreams, 
New York, with its towers upon towers, 
rising upwards to transfix the heavens; 
but it is as if they looked through the 
bars of a locked gate, for America has 
not seen fit for them to be admitted. 

Here is a leaden atmosphere not easily 
to be stirred, and no one had ever tried 
to lighten its melancholy until Frederick 
A. Wallis succeeded to the position of 
Commissioner of Immigration this year. 


Music the Common Tongue 


In this tiny area, where men cannot 
speak each others’ tongues, it was neces- 
sary to find a common-language where- 
with to give a message of hope and 
cheer. There was but one—music. Then 
it was that Commissioner Wallis dis- 
covered a way to bring to them the 
‘piritual comfort of this message, to 
raise the courage of those who had to 
return to the lands they had forsaken, 
and to begin the Americanization of 
those who, in a few days, would set foot 
in America as potential citizens. 

To this end, the Commissioner insti- 
‘uted Sunday afternoon concerts on the 
island and for some five months now 
each week has brought a different pro- 
gram to the inmates. 

The full import of these concerts can 
only be judged by a visit to them. Each 
week some 3000 foreigners are brought 
together—in summer into the open air 
grand stand, in winter in the large regis- 
try hall. Among them is almost every 
conceivable race; clean-faced women of 
the North in their beflowered costumes 
and white kerchiefs, made especially for 
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Stranger at Americas Gates 
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this adventurous pilgrimage; swarthy 
southerners; long bearded Jewish pa- 
triachs constantly haunted -by_ the 
thought of their persecutions, and in- 
numerable others are there. So different, 
they are akin only in their sadness. None 
are smiling. Then the music begins; they 
look up. Some one is singing a familiar 
song in their own tongue; Commissioner 
Wallis is motioning to them to join in. He 
is everywhere among them, telling them 
to clap, urging them to sing, smiling at 
them. Soon the music, the sound of 
familiar tones and words, has _ pene- 
trated their sullenness—they begin to 
sing and smile and clap. The Commis- 
sioner, who all the time has forgotten 
that he is an official and is acting as 
though he were the host at a great party, 
asks for some of them to volunteer and 
sing and soon there is a regular chorus. 
Or else, he asks for men to give a short 
address of welcome to the men of each 
tongue, and as the familiar syllables 
reach the ears of Italians, Jews, Czecho- 
Slovaks, they brighten as though a friend 
had greeted them. 

And when the afternoon is over, they 
return to their wards talking and laugh- 
ing and the pall is spent for a week. 

It is all so simple—yet no one has ever 
thought of the inauguration of such an 
institution until now, and the writer 
asked Commissioner Wallis how’ he had 
come to organize these concerts and why. 

“That is very easy to answer,” he 
said, “I have always felt that American- 
ization should begin before even the 
entry of these people to our shores. 
Here, where they are gathered waiting 
for admittance, they should get their first 
and their proper imovression of this 
country. For those who are to be ad- 
mitted I have this thought in mind— 
proper citizenship. Those who can never 
enter our shores, can be enheartened 
and gain a happy memory of this land 
of liberty. 


Results of the Concerts 


“There are only two languages com- 
mon to every living race—those of music 
and art. That is why when I bring these 


concerts to these people I feel I have 
given them a message of cheer, compre- 
I generally prefer 


hended by them all. 
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the programs to be cheerful ones, so 
that by the time the day is over, they 
leave smiling and singing. Folk songs 
always take hold of them and before 
long they are joining in. I have found 
the results almost extraordinary. For 
instance, not long ago, Secretary of 
Labor Wilson was here one Sunday and 
after the concert, I took him through the 
buildings. We went to ward after ward, 
and unlike the sombre attitude that 
generally pervades the place, the men 
were gathered in groups singing, or 
laughing and talking. Finally, we came 
to one ward and here a sullen silence 
was everywhere. I called the guard and 
asked him why the men were so quiet 
and he said they had come in from the 
ship just before the eoncert began and 
had not been permitted to go. The con- 
stant repetition of such cases indicates 
the great results of these concerts. 
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“Besides these concerts, we have 
phonographs, and we play every day 
during recreation time. You find little 
groups around the instruments all the 
time. The continuance of these concerts 
may serve to prevent more of this’— 
and here the Commissioner exhibited a 
table knife riveted into a file by some 
inmate who sought to enter into America 
despite the fact that he was persona non 
grata. 

“Thus far, we have been supplied 
with programs by volunteers, and I hope 
more will volunteer to give us music— 
and the greatest of the artists—for no 
one of them is too great for so splendid a 
task. It is here, and in this manner of 
giving them messages of cheer in a 
language they can understand, that we 
are providing the first lessons in honor- 
able citizenship, instead of making this 
a breeding place for undesirables.” 
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Scotti Rendering Valiant 
Service to Nation’s Music 








ARITONES come and go, but always 
there is Antonio Scotti, the greatest 
of Scarpias, the inimitable Chim-Fang! 

Never before in his long and distin- 
guished career, has Scotti been admired 
by so many thousands of Americans. His 
services to the entire country in taking 
first class opera—as represented by the 
Scotti Grand Opera Company—to cities 
far from the great music centers, have 
won for him a place which the art of a 
singer alone could not gain. 

Scotti has supplied a convincing an- 
swer to the question: After a complete- 
ly rounded career as an artist, what is 
there left for a singer to do? He has 
taken a place in the van of those who 
are proving that America is a musical 
nation. 


But his managerial duties have not 
stilled his song. After appearing all 
over the country with his company, he 
is back at the Metropolitan, employing 
his fine Italian hand on his remarkable 
portraits—Scarpia, Chim-Fang, Belcore, 
Sharpless, Marcello, and others that will 
develop as the season progresses. 

It is thirty-one years since the youth- 
ful Scotti made his début as Amonasro 
at Malta, and twenty-one since his first 
American appearance, as Don Giovanni, 
at the Metropolitan. The intervening 
years have held many achievements— 
Falstaff, Iago, Tonio, Rigoletto—to men- 
tion only a handful. He is st'll achiev- 
ing, for his art is as young as ever. 
Many an actor of the spoken stage will 
doff his cap to him, so exceptional are his 
powers of characterization. There is but 
one Scotti. 
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PIASTRO REVEALS SUPERB TALENTS 





Violinist Heard in the Nation- 
al Symphony—Mana-Zucca 
Plays the Concerto 


With two soloists, Mishel Piastro and 
Mana-Zucca, the National Symphony 
gave its second Sunday evening concert 
at the Hippodrome on Nov. 28. 

Paul Eisler, assistant to Mr. Bodan- 
zky, conductor on this occasion, and 
proved himself a conscientious musician 
in his performances of Tchaikovsky, 
Wagner and Weber pieces. 

Place aux dames! Mana-Zucca is a 


familiar name among our song com- 
posers, but as that of a performer it is 
less frequently heard. ith it all it 
was as a young pianist that Miss Zucca 
first won favor, and we have always been 
among those who saw in her a virtuoso 
talent of unusual make-up. On this oc- 
casion she played her own Concerto, for 
the first time in New York with or- 
chestra. It is an attractive work, the 
movements going into each other without 
pause, a work that exerts an appeal 
through its very melodic nature, its bril- 
liant piano part and its vitality in 
rhythmic urge. There is a good deal of 
variety achieved, especially when one 
considers that by transforming her origi- 
nal themes Miss Zucca has obtained the 
themes of her later movements. Pro- 
found music it is not. There is in it a 
Liszt-Rubinstein feeling, an odor ad la 
Russe here and there. Like all Miss 
Zucea’s productions it is ingratiating. 
She had numerous bouquets, and recalls 
after it. : 

Mr. Piastro in the Spanish Symphony 
of Lalo convinced us of his right to first 
place among the new violinists of the 
season. Technically exceptional he 
tossed off the most bristling passages en- 
trancingly and his tone sounded as full 
in the vast spaces of the Hippodrome as 
in Carnegie Hall. What a great tone it 
is! He was recalled again and again. 
He later played with piano a group of 
Dvorak-Kreisler, Glinka-Auer pieces and 
Sarasate’s “Zigeunerweisen,” and two 
encores, “Ejili, Fili” and the Rimsky 
“Chant Indoue.” Perhaps he played 
more. He was finishing the Rimsky 
piece as we left the Hippodrome. Superb 
playing, we think of an artist who will 
soon be one of the most popular violin- 
ists who ever came to America. 

A. W. K. 





Flora Mora Gives Recital in Carnegie 
Hall 
The young Cuban pianist, Flora Mora, 


who was heard in this city last year, ap- 
peared in another recital at Carnegie 


Halli, Thanksgiving afternoon. Her pro- 
gram included a couple of Scarlatti sona- 
tinas, the Bach-Busoni Chaconne, some 
Chopin études, a prelude, a mazurka 
and polonaise and pieces by Saint-Saéns, 
Granados and Liszt. Miss Mora evinces 
sincerity of musical attitude and much 
earnestness in the discharge of her task. 





Mrs. Hammerstein to Give Opera in 


German 
As MUSICAL AMERICA went to press it 
was announced by Mrs. Oscar Hammer- 
stein that a season of opera in German 


would be inaugurated on Christmas 
afternoon, in the Manhattan Opera 
House. 
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WILLIAMSTOWN, MaAss.,. Dee. 1.— 
Eugene Delano announced last week that 
he will continue the gift of his father, 
Muro Delano, in defraying the expense 
of the Flonzaley Quartet’s annual con- 
cert which has been an event for a num- 
ber of years. W. E. C. 





PORTLAND, ORE, Dec. 1.—Harold Hurl- 
burt, a Portland singing teacher, now in 
Italy, has just been appointed to the 
position of tenor soloist at the American 
Church in Rome. N. J. C. 





PORTLAND, ORE., Nov. 28.—A fire, 
causing an estimated loss of $1,000, was 
discovered in the studio of Gio Tyler 
Taglieri last Monday morning. Quick 
action on the part of firemen saved a col- 
lection of paintings and ——, zs 





NEw BRITAIN, CONN., Nov. 28.—The 
engagement of Myrtle Nordstrom, a 
local musician of prominence, to Anton 
Van Veen of Hartford, was announced 
last week. W. E. C. 





NorTH ADAMS, MAss., Dec. 1.—Sadie 
McIntyre, organist at the Universalist 
Church, was married last week at the 
home of her parents to Clyde - a ed 





LONDON, Nov. 29.—Patti’s estate of 
457 acres in Wales, known at Craig-y- 
Nos Castle, has been offered for sale at 
$150,000. 





LOUISVILLE, Ky., Nov. 27.—The Ken- 
tucky Music Teachers’ Journal, edited 





Plan to Make New Salon 
a Center of Musical Events 





SERIES of monthly musicales is to 
be inaugurated at the new Ampico 
Wareroom in New York as the result 
of the great success attending the formal 


opening of these rooms recently. B. L. 
Neuer, manager of the Knabe and Ameri- 
can piano warerooms, in charge of the 
concerts, has planned to make of these 
rooms a salon for artists and prominent 
persons. 

The opening concert, which took place 
on Nov. 16, was attended by a large 
number of prominent musicians and 
other persons. Playing of the: new four- 
handed Ampico records of Tchaikovsky’s 
“Pathetique” Symphony, made by Ar- 
thur Loesser and Milton Suskind, and 
conducted by Artur Bodanzky, openéd 
the informal musical program in the 
afternoon. Mr. Bodanzky was present 
and listened with interest to the records. 
Dr. Spaeth told briefly of the 
making of the new records and 
then introduced Penelope Davies, who 
sang to the accompaniment of the Am- 
pico. Miss Davies was warmly ap- 
plauded. Others who sang to the ac- 
companiment of the Ampico were Mar- 
gurite Namara of the Chicago Opera 
Association and Sue Harvard of the 
Metropolitan Opera Company. Victor 
Herbert played his “Kiss Me Again” 
waltz, following the playing of an Am- 
pico record of his “Babes in Toyland.” 
Philip Gordon played a Brahms “Rhap- 
sody” and the “Indian Dance” by East- 
wood Lane. Duci de Kerekjarto, violin- 
ist, who has recorded two accompani- 
ments on the Ampico for his own play- 


ing, tested the records in one of the 
demonstration rooms, going through the 
motions of playing a violin as he listened. 

Artists and well known persons pres- 
ent included Titta Ruffo, Max Rosen, 
Germaine Schnitzer, Joan Manen, P. 
Echaniz, Wynne Pyle, Henry W. Savage, 
Guy Bolton, B. F. Roeder, Mary Velie, 
Ernest Hutchinson, J. Piastro Borissoff. 
Julia Glass. Guests of honor included 
such well-known musicians, singers and 
composers as Artur Bodanzky, Anna 
Fitziu, Alma Gluck, Leopold Godowsky, 
Charles Hackett, Victor Herbert, Duci de 


Kerekjarto, Jan Kubelik, Alexander Lam- 


bert, Alfred Mirovitch, Giovanni Mar- 
tinelli, Rosa Ponselle, Hugo Riesenfeld 
and Mana-Zucca. B. L. Neuer, manager 
of the Knabe Warerooms, planned the 
affair and supervised the arrangements. 


. He was assisted by Dr. Sigmund Spaeth, 


head of the Ampico educational depart- 
ment of the American Piano Co. Dr. 
Spaeth directed the musical program, 
introducing the musicians and giving 
short talks on many of the selections 
played by the Ampico. Officials and di- 
rectors of the American Piano Co. aided 
in receiving the visitors. 

The rooms and decorations are de- 
signed to give backgrounds and atmos- 
phere to the concerts. Walls in a decora- 
tive scheme of soft brown, chairs in 
gold and other furniture in gold and 
green make a charming picture. Panels, 
wall decorations and the door entrances 
to the hall are in the Gothic style. The 
rooms are in fine taste and furnish an 
admirable setting in which to hear the 
Ampico demonstrated. 


by Caroline B. Bourgard, Franz J. 

Strahm, S. S. Myers and Helen Boswell, 

made its first appearance last week. 
iF. 





FREEHOLD, N. J., Dec. 1.—The suit 
brought by George W. Young, husband 
of the late Lillian Nordica, against the 
executors of her estate to recover jewels 
valued at $150,000, was brought to trial 
here last week. 





UTica, N. Y., Nov. 29.—Eleven choirs 
and singing societies of this vicinity have 
been organized into the Polish Singing 
Societies of America Association, with 
Utica as headquarters. Francis Narkon 
has been chosen general chorus _) 

a 








Joseph Schwarz, 
Russian Baritone, 


Sails for America 





Joseph Schwarz, Russian Baritone, Now 
on His Way to America 


Antonia Sawyer, who is bringing the 
noted Russian baritone, Joseph Schwarz 
to America, by arrangement with Alex. 
L. Fischer, has just received word from 
Mr. Schwarz that he is sailing this week 
and will be here well in time for his an- 


nounced début at Carnegie Hall on the 
afternoon of Jan. 3. 

Mr. Schwarz has already sent his pro- 
gram to Mrs. Sawyer, which comprises 
a classic group by Handel, Giordani and 
Caccini; a group of Russian songs (in 
Russian) by Rachmaninoff, Gretchanin- 
off and Tchaikovsky, among them the 
latter’s “Serenade Don Juan”; two Liszt 
songs in French; Grieg’s “A Swan” and 
“Eros” in English, and A. Walter 
Kramer’s “The Stirrup Cup,” which Mr. 
Schwarz chose from a large number of 
American songs sent to him as soon as 
it was announced that he would tour this 
country. In addition to these Mr. 
Schwarz will sing two operatic arias, 
either the “Eri tu” from Verdi’s “The 
Masked Ball” or the familiar “Traviata” 
aria, and the aria from Massenet’s “Le 
Roi de Lahore.” 





Florence Bodinoff Features Scandina- 
vian Songs at Aeolian Hall Début 


Florence Bodinoff, a soprano from 
Minneapolis, gave a recital at Aeolian 
Hall on Thanksgiving Day afternoon be- 


fore a sparse audience. Artists still al- 
low themselves to be gravely misled by 
imagining that holidays are opportune 
occasions for concert giving. Miss Bodi- 
noff is of Scandinavian blood, and there- 
fore gave predominance to songs by 
Grieg, Sinding, Sibelius, Lange-Miiller, 
Heise and Henriques, French songs, old 
and modern, making up the remainder 
of the program. The young woman pos- 
sesses a voice that might give pleasure 
were her control of it at all certain. But 
last week a hopeless nervousness, com- 
bined with an obvious lack of method, or 
style, made the exhibition quite a hope- 
less one. The best feature of the event 
was the accompaniment of Walter 
Golde. H, F. P. 
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DAISY KENNEDY IN 
IMPRESSIVE DEBUT 


Australian Violinist, Wife os 
Moiseiwitsch, Gives First 
American Recital 
Another violinist was introduced {, 
New York at Aeolian Hall last Mone y 
afternoon, one whose acquaintance y);)| 
be gratefully made. She is Daisy Ken. 
nedy, a young Australian, in private |jfo 
Mrs. Benno Moiseiwitsch. Miss Ken. 

nedy is a product of the Sevcik lab. 
tory but possesses certain artistic \ 
tues not shared by the majority of that 
master’s pupils. Apart from her musi- 


cal accomplishments she woos the eye 
and adds to her beauty a most winning 
charm of personality and unaffected sin- 
cerity of manner. 

Miss Kennedy’s playing is no less re- 
freshing and sincere than her presence 
and demeanor. More emotional and in- 
deed, more finished violin performances 
are repeatedly to be heard here. And 
the quality of Miss Kennedy’s tone lacks 
the warmth, the velvet, the sensuousness 
of certain Auerites and Russians on 
whom the town has been fed fat. It is big 
and vibrant but not without coarseness. 
The new artist’s intonation, likewise, is 
not infrequently at fault. But the charm 
of her work lies in the incisive vigor 
and wholesome breadth of her style, in 
her energy, musicianly taste and whole- 
some sentiment. Flame-tipped her bow 
is not, nor soaring her imagination into 
the regions of poetic rapture and emo- 
tional ecstasy. But poise and penetra- 
tion are both present, and prompted by 
intelligence. Her program _ included 
Kreisler’s version of Tartini’s Corelli 
variations and of Pugnani’s “Praeludium 
and Allegro.” Also some short pieces 
by Nardini, Mielandre, Barbella; Bach’s 
unaccompanied Suite in B Minor, Paga- 
nini’s _D Major Concerto with the 
Sauret cadenza and some modern brev- 
ities. Miss Kennedy has abundant tech- 
nique of the left hand and the right arm 
but employs them legitimately, to art- 
istic ends. She stirred the audience to 
cordial applause last Monday and may 
be counted upon to deepen her initial im- 
pression. 

Emanuel Balaban accompanied her to 
good effect. ee. P. 


GIVE BENEFIT CONCERT 











Artists Aid of Destitute European Intel- 
lectual’s Families 


At Carnegie Hall on Saturday evening, 
Nov. 27, a concert was given under the 
auspices of the “Social Scientific Society 
of New York” for the benefit of the 
families of destitute intellectuals of Cen- 
tral Europe. Bernardo Olshansky, bari- 
tone, opened the evening’s proceedings 
with opera airs and songs, and was well 
received, adding, with more than gener- 
osity, three Rumanian folk songs as an 
encore. 

J. Piastro Borrissoff, one of the sea- 
son’s new violinists, proved a_ very 
meritorious player in the Wieniawski 
“Faust” Fantasy. Later he played 
pieces by Tschaikovsky, Popper-Auer 
and himself. Anita Loew, soprano, sang 
the “Suicidio” aria and “Dich Teure 
Halle,” revealing brilliant. quality and 
dramatic feeling. 

The program began late; there were 
many encores. Consequently the writer 
heard*only the fifst part of the list. In 
the sec half the artists were Cor- 
nelius van Vliet, ‘cellist; Leon Rains, 
basso; Agathe Barsescu, the Rumanian 
actress and Carlo Enciso, tenor. They 
also added encores, all excellent artists 
that they are. 

The accompanists were Coenraad Vv 


Bos, Meta Schumann and C. de Macchi. 
A. W. K. 





Mrs. Joseph Zoellner Operated on 


While the Zoellner Quartet was on 
tour, Mrs. Joseph Zoellner, Sr., wife and 
mother of the famous four, was suddenly 
taken ill in Los Angeles. An operation 
had to be performed immediately. Mrs. 
Zoellner insisted that no word be sent 
the Quartet, at that time in Texas 
Only after five days were they informed 
of the operation. Mrs. Zoellner’s many 
friends will rejoice with her husband and 
children that she is now out of danger 
and is making a rapid recovery. 
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After Twenty-one Years the 
Montmartre Epic Will Be 
Given at Metropolitan— 
Charpentier’s Reminiscences 
of Its Early Trials and 
Final Acceptance—How the 
Work Came to Be Created 
—M. Wolff Tells of Ameri- 
cans’ Successes in France 

By JOHN ALAN HAUGHTON 


A LBERT WOLFF, the French con- 
ductor of the Metropolitan, has 
come back from a summer in his native 


land, filled with enthusiasm for his win- 
ter’s work, though his entire holiaay 
was only three weeks, the rest of his 
stay in France being occupied with his 
duties at the Paris Opéra-Comique. 

“It is good to be back!” he said to a 
representative of MUSICAL AMERICA, 
“and to find everybody well and happy 
and everything in fine working order. 
Holiday? I had only three weeks in the 
mountains in the middle of France; the 
rest of the time I was hard at work 
first at Brussels, superintending the pro- 
duction at the Monnaie of ‘The Blue 
Bird,’ and then at the Comique, where 1 
conducted the first performance of 
‘Lorenzaccio,’ a beautiful new work by 
Ernest Moret. The libretto is founded 
on a story of de Musset’s. You will be 
interested to learn that your country- 
woman, Hilda Roosevelt, was really quite 
superb in the leading female réle, mak- 
ing an excellent couple with Vanni Mar- 
coux. She is a very talented singer who 
should be heard in her own country. 
Another American girl whom no one 
seems to know about over here is Abby 
Richardson, a mezzo-soprano from Bos- 
ton. Her Carmen is a masterpiece in 
every way, and the great French critics 
have likened her to Galli-Marié. 


Studies Score with Composer 


“But, of course, the most interesting 
thing in my mind now is the coming 
production of Charpentier’s ‘Louise’ at 
the Metropolitan. It has taken the work 
twenty-one years to arrive there, but 
that doesn’t matter now that it is actual- 
ly to be given. This summer, I conducted 
all the performances of it at the Co- 
































































Birth and Adventures of “Louise” Recounted by Wolltt 
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GUSTAVE CHARPENTIER AND THE PARIS OF “LOUISE” 


No. 1—Charpentier Looking Out Over the Seine. 


No. 2—Cartoon of Charpentier Receiving the Sword of Membership in the 


French Académie from “Mimi Pinson,” with the Moulin de la Galette in the Background. No. 3—The Composer in 1900 


at the Time of the First Performance of “Louise.” 


“Louise” and “Julien.” 


mique, by Charpentier’s own wish, and 
we went over the score together to the 
minutest detail so as to be sure of being 
of one mind about it.” 

“Is it true,” asked the interviewer, 


Photo from Underwood 4 Underwood 


Albert Wolff With Gustave Charpentier, Whose “Louise” Will Have Its First Metro- 


politan Production This 





“that Charpentier is coming over for the 
Metropolitan production?” 

“Alas, no! I had hoped that he might 
be here, but he has definitely said that 
he will not come.” 

“How does he feel about the produc- 
tion?” 

“He naturally is greatly pleased, for 
every operatic composer in the world 
wants to have his work given at the 
Metropolitan, and though it has taken 
all these years to get there, ‘Tout vient a 
qui sait attendre,’ as we say. You know, 
it was six years and more after the first 
first audition of ‘Louise’ before it was 
actually performed at all. The com- 
ments made by the various directors be- 
fore whom the score was played are 
interesting. Would you care to see them? 
Cereayet gave me copies of the origi- 
nals. 

“ ‘Tt was in 1892’—these are Charpen- 
tier’s own words—‘after the success at 
the Opéra of my choral-orchestral work 
“La Vie de Poéte,” that Camille du Locle 
and Bertrand, the director of the Opéra, 
suggested my turning the work into an 
opera. I had told Bertrand about cer- 
tain scenes that I had not used in the 
work in its first form and his theatrical 
imagination was aroused. I did not, how- 
ever, begin the libretto until two, years 
later, but then, after finishing the 
sketches of the, piece, accompanied by 
my good friend Landry of the Comique, 
I went to see Bertrand, taking along 
also the score of “Louise,” of which there 
were lacking then the first scene of the 
second act and the “Crowning of the 
Muse.” 


First Audition of “Louise” 


“*You’ve taken your own time!’ said 
Bertrand, ‘but let us see what you have 
done.’ He read my sketches through with- 
out saying a word and it seemed to me 
as though an eternity had passed before 
he looked up. ‘It is interesting,’ he said, 
‘and I find much that is striking in spite 
of its pessimism, but if I-were to put it 
on, it would mean failure for me. Have 
you anything else?’ This seemed the au- 
spicious moment to bring forth “Louise,” 
so Landry drew out the score and placed 
it before the director. He looked over 
the pages with interest and after a few 
moments he said: ‘The text seems to me 


No. 4—View of Montmartre from the Garden of the Cottage of 
No. 5—Charpentier When a Prix de Rome Student at the Villa Medici in 1888 


a bit commonplace, but the action is in- 
teresting and the settings would be 
equally so. Let us go to dinner and 
drink to the first performance of ‘Louise’ 
at the Opéra!” 

“*But it came to nothing after all, and 
Bertrand retired as director without 
“Louise” having been given. 

“‘In 1896, when Gailhard had become 
director, he, having heard of my score, 
sent for me. The faithful Landry and I 
went to his home and the audition began. 
The first act was coldly received but the 
redoubtable director grew interested in 
the second. He liked the setting but 
thought the music out of proportion with 
the story. The work-room scene amused 
him but the third act he found tedious 
and dull. It needed brightening up. 
When Landry began the last act, Gail- 
hard asked in what era the opera was 
placed. “About 1830?” he asked. When 
told it was the present time he said it 
was a pity because the opera would lose 
much of its picturesqueness. 

“ “When the audition was over, he said: 
“You have talent as a musician, but you 
are entirely ignorant of the stage. I 
like the second and the third act. Let 
me have them and I will mount them 
together and we shall see what happens. 
If they are liked, I will put on the whole 
work if you will make certain changes, 
But come down frequently from the 
Butte Montmartre and take the air of 
Paris. It will do your music good.” 


Colonne Praises Score 


“‘Later in the same year, Edouard 
Colonne and Mme. Colonne expressed a 
desire to hear the score, and they both 
indorsed it heartily. The next year, in 
August, the score was again played for 
the director of the Opéra, this time Car- 
valho. He liked it very much and pro- 
posed giving the first and fifth acts at 
the opera where his predecessor wanted 
to give the second and third!- Nothing, 
however, came of this, either, but the 
impression was that each audition» was 
received with more favor. 

“ ‘Finally, in January, 1898, four years 
after the first audition, the score was 
played before Carré, Messager and Vi- 
zentini, the director, conductor and 





[Continued on page 6] 
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“‘Mefistofele”’ Revival Is Colorful 








[Continued from page 2] 





If the musical quality of the opera is 
highly uneven there is enough scenic: up- 
holstery and general effulgence in the 
biggest scenes—and “Mefistofele” is a 
glamorous pageant of “big” scenes—to 
mitigate the dreariness of the weaker 
pages. Operas of much slenderer ac- 
count have achieved the show of success 
on the strength solely of glittering and 
luxurious decoration and the opportuni- 
ties they yielded leading singers. Last 
Friday’s audience took pleasure in the 
scene by the city gate of Frankfort-on- 
the-Main (even if Mr. Anisfeld’s distant 
Taunus mountain was striped like an 
azure zebra) and in its brilliant proces- 
sionals and gaily danced obertass; in 
the more sombre beauties of Faust’s 
study, in Marguerite’s futuristic garden, 
but especially in the bewildering infernal 
orgy on the Brocken and the utterly en- 
chanting Thessalian valley by the River 
Peneus. It would be idle to maintain that 
other productions of Mr. Gatti failed to 
equal this in lavish splendor. But that 
does not dim the spectacular wonders of 
the present one. The Walpurgis-night 
revel of Mefistofele’s subjects is a mas- 
terstroke of tumultuous choreography, 
though one might have wished a surer 
synchronization of dancing and music. 
The devils, ghosts, monsters and witches 
were so gorgeously attired and illumined 
as to invite the reflection that while it 
was magnificent it was not hell. Mr. 
Anisfeld’s misty Grecian landscape, if 
more Anisfeld than Hellenic, approached 
the unforgettable Elysian fields in 
“Orfeo” more nearly than anything one 
recalls, and with the lovely dances evo- 
lutions enacted in its frame evoked the 


becoming atmosphere almost as well. 


No Concert Schedule 
Needed in New York 


The best orchestral and vocal 

music is always available at 

the theaters under direction of 
Hugo Riesenfeld. 


Photo plays week of December 
5 will be: 
at 49th St. 


Rivoli 
William S. Hart 
in “The Testing Block” 


Rialto 
“Heliotrope”’ 


From story by Richard Washburn Child 


Broadway 


Times 
Square 


. ° Broadway 
Criterion at 44th St. 
William DeMille Production 

“Midsummer Madness” 


Information as to the whereabouts of SEYMOUR 
BULKLEY, formerly a yocal teacher resident in 
New York, is earnestly ‘desired. Address W. A., care 
MUSICAL AMERICA, 501 Fifth Avenue. 





Lady Pianist would accept position as secretary, 
accompanist, or both to prominent artist. Address 
M.R. ‘‘Musical America,.’”’ 

FOR RBPNT for rest of season, Steinway Baby 
Grand—perfect condition—attractive terms. BOX 
M. M. c/o MUSICAL AMERICA. 








For Sale—Andreas Guarnerius violoncello—1638 
—perfect condition. Write Luigi Pezzé, 280 4th 
St., Jersey City, N. J. 


Distinguished Features 


Musically, the presentation disclosed 
some distinguished features. The choral 
proclamation of the stupendous celestial 
hymn thrilled the listener, though Mr. 
Moranzoni, who conducted, was almost 
uninterruptedly vigorous and the rhyth- 
mically original and seizing cantillations 
of the cherubs and seraphs could barely 
be heard. Elsewhere the ensembles went 
superbly, but elsewhere, too, Mr. Moran- 
zoni gave free rein to his orchestra. Un- 
doubtedly the advent of Mr. Gigli had 
much to do with the size of the audience 
that assembled. Unlike the majority of 
new tenors laden with impressive creden- 
tials this artist promises to become a 
favorite. It would be unwise to hold him 
to the “second Caruso” promise. Mr. 
Gigli is'a lyric tenor of fresh, resonant 
and beautiful, though not very colorful 
voice. He phrases with admirable taste 
and musical resource and generally ob- 
serves the pitch with conscientious effect. 
He is earnest and well-routined. It 
might be pointed out that he does not 
show a disposition to practise a true 
legato or a successful mezza-voce and 
that he indulges in certain mannerisms 
of attack and release such as are habitual 
with Mr. Caruso (perhaps he might be 
accounted a second Caruso on that 
score). Mr. Gigli did not seem greatly 
perturbed by the ordeal of a Metropo- 
litan début. He would please finer 
tastes by a little less eagerness to step 
out of his character to acknowledge ap- 
plause. Withal, his introduction may be 
counted a genuine success. His bigger 
opportunities will come later on in réles 
more grateful than Boito’s Faust. Mean- 
while the Metropolitan is richer by 2) 
fine tenor. 

Mr. Didur is not a Chaliapine in voice 
or imperious presence. Yet he offered a 
consistent, well composed study of the 
fiend. He did not dominate memorably or 
mightily impress. But vocally and other- 
wise the impersonation was creditable. 
Mr. Bada’s brief sketch of Wagner was 
worthy of that admirable artist. There 
remain the ladies. Mme. Alda, who had 
been singing without respite for sev- 
eral days, made a charming and 
pathetic Marguerite and while her 
voice showed the traces of fatiguing 
strain the loveliness of her higher tones 
enraptured the ear quite as usual. She 
helped to make the garden scene endur- 
able, though it is especially here that 
Boito contrasts most sorely with 
Gounod. The prison aria, “L’Altra 
notte,” touched the note of pathos, but in 
the subsequent duet both Mme. Alda and 
Mr. Gigli wandered far from the pitch. 

Florence Easton’s Helen looked worthy 
to be the enchantress of antiquity. Her 
artistry was as ever incomparable. Much 
of the music, however, lies uncomfort- 
ably low for her, a fact she accentuated 
by forcing the tones of the lower reg- 
ister. Mme. Perini, the Pantalis, sang 
her share of the “Luna immobile” duet 
competently and the Marta of Mme. 
Howard sufficed to the pret “er 


(Other Opera Reviews Will Be Found 
on page 40)- 





The London String Quartet arrived 
in Honolulu on Monday. 

















the close bookings of his Western tours, his 
engagement at the 
Academy of Music, under the auspices of the 
Brooklyn Institute of Arts and Sciences, 


December 13th, 1920 


will probably be the only appearance of 
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GRAVEURE 


AND FURTHER :—owing to 
the possibility of his leaving America later, this will be, most likely, his only 
concert in this vicinity for a whole year. 


Exclusive Management: W. H. C. Burnett, Detroit, Mich. 


in the vicinity of New York City this season. 


On account of 


Music Hall, Brooklyn 














Musical Art Society Discontinues Its 


Concerts 


Subscribers of the Musical Art Society 
have been notified by John S. Sheppard, 
secretary, that the concerts of that or- 
ganization will be discontinued for the 
present. The announcement states: 

‘The cessation of these concerts will doubt- 
less be regretted by the faithful supporters of 
the Society. In the sixty concerts given since 
its organization in 1893, the programs have 
included the best compositions for chorus 
a cappella and the Choir of the Society has 
justly attained a national reputation. ‘ 

“In ceasing its public activities, however, 
the Society does not intend to relinquish its 
efforts to encourage the culture of choral 
singing as an art. In accordance with the 
Deed of Gift covering the Endowment Fund 
raised by the late President of the Society, 
Mr. Eugene Delano, this Fund now passes to 
the Trustees of the Institute of Musical Art. 
It is hoped and be ieved that the Institute of 
Musical Art will co-operate with the Musical 
Art Society in the furtherance of its plans to 


promote the art of choral singing. 1]; 

been suggested that the Institute of My; 
Art establish a department for the Trai, 
of Choir Singers in which singers will rec, 
instruction in sight-singing, rhythn 
phrasing, diction, expression and in all th 
necessary to choral singing. It is bel 
that such training will ultimately devel, 
chorus capable of performing the most ex: 
ing choral works in the highest artistic n 
ner.’’ 





Birgit Engell Makes Successful Ame 
can Début in Boston 


Boston, Nov. 17.—Birgit Engell, Da 
ish soprano, who made her first appe: 
ance in America yesterday afternoon 
Jordan Hall, deserves to be compar 
as she has been in Europe, to Julia C. 
and Elena Gerhardt. The unfamili:, 
songs by Melartin and Rybner seem. | 
as she sung them exquisitely lovely. } 
Bos surpassed himself in helping ma: 
the recital one of the artistic triump’ ; 
of recent Boston concerts. J. T. 








Wolff Recounts Adventures of 
Charpentier’s “ Louise’’ Score 
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maitre-de-chant of the Comique. They 
did not care for the first act until the 
entrance of the father, then they ap- 
plauded warmly. Enthusiasm grew 
with each act. Carré liked the fourth 
act best but said, “Why the devil did he 
take Amfortas’s theme for the father?” 

“‘*When Landry finished playing the 
score, I knew that at last it would be 
presented, and at once they began to talk 
of singers and scenery. The question 
was discussed as to whether the title- 
réle should be sung by a lyric or dra- 
matic soprano. I thought a dramatic, 
but I was wrong since Mlle. Rioton, who 
created the part, was a lyric, but many 
dramatic sopranos have sung the part 
with success since then. 


Carré Accepts Opera 


“‘Before we left “Louise” had been 
definitely accepted for production, 


Recent Songs by American Composers 


BARBOUR, FLORENCE NEWELL 
THE SUMMONS OF SPRING 
Sung by Olive Nevin 
THE PIPER 
Sung by Phoebe Crosby 


BAUER, MARION 

FROM HILLS OF DREAM 
Sung by Sue Harvard, Christine 
Langenhan, Florence Macbeth 

ORIENTALE 
ane by Martha Atwood, Marcella 
Craft, Ethelynde Smith, Helen 
Stanley, Emma Roberts 


BRANSCOMBE, GENA 
FROM “SONGS OF THE UNAFRAID” 
THE POSTERN GATE. Sung by " 


E. de Gogorza, Arthur Hackett, 
William Gleim, George Hamlin, 
Olive Nevin, Robert Quait, Earle 
Tuckerman 


THE GREAT ADVENTURE 
Sung by Florence Easton, Robert 
Quait 


(ver BEFORE THE LIGHTS ARE 


Sung by Mme. Edmunds-Heming- 
way, Mabel Garrison, May Peterson, 
Lucy Gates, Frank Parker. 


COX, RALPH 
TO A HILL-TOP 
Sung by Paul Althouse, Alessandro 
Bonci, Olive Nevin, Theo. Karle. 
LOVE PLANTED A ROSE 
Sung by Mme. Edmunds-Heming- 
way 


FOOTE, ARTHUR 
TRANQUILLITY 
Sung by Mabel Garrison, Frederick 
Gunster, Alice Sjoselius 


GRANT-SCHAEFER, G. A. 
GILES SCROGGINS 
Sung by Cecil Fanning 








though it was not given till two years 
later. Other works were ahead of it in 
line and Carré thought it wise to wait 
for the exhibition of 1900. It was final], 
given on Feb. 9, 1900, with Mlle. Rioton 
and Jérome in the leading parts.’ 


“So,” said Mr. Wolff, “that is the story 
of ‘Louise.’ You know already about 
the success your Mary Garden had in the 
role when she stepped in in the mid- 
dle of a performance in Paris, and the 
triumph she had in the American 
premiére of the work at the Manhattan 
Opera House on Jan. 3, 1908, with Dal- 
morés and Gilibert in the cast. It was 
given eleven times that season. 


“It has taken twenty-one years for 
‘Louise’ to get to the Metropolitan, but 
as I said before, that doesn’t matter now. 
Mme. Farrar should be ideal in the part 
and I am looking forward to a great 
trimph for the work of my friend Char- 
pentier, who has been my close friend 
since I was a boy of seventeen.” 


GOATLEY, ALMA 
A GARDEN IS A LOVESOME THING 
me by Alice Moncrieff, Olive 
evin 


HOPKINSON, FRANCIS (1737-1791) 
COLONIAL LOVE LYRICS 
6 Songs edited and augmented by 
Harold Vincent Milligan. 
Sung by Ada Marie Castor, Florence 
Keniston, Olive Nevin, Yvonne de 
Treville 


METCALF, JOHN W. 
TO A SWALLOW 
Sung by Christine Langenhan 


MILLIGAN, HAROLD VINCENT 
WHEELS THE SILVER SWALLOW 
Sung by Alessandro Bonci, Olive 
Nevin, Cora Remington 


STORM SIGNALS 
Sung by Lambert Murphy, Olive 
Nevin, Florence Otis, Oscar Seagle 
TOMORROW 


Sung by Kitt Cheatham, Mme. 
Hudson-Alexander, Florence Otis 


NOGERO, FRANCISCO DI 
LA GITANINA 
Sung by Mary Jordan, Lila Robeson, 
Margaret Matzenauer 
SEVILLA LOVE SONG 
Sung by Paul Althouse, Anna Fitziu 


RISHER, ANNA PRISCILLA 

AS IN OLD GARDENS 
Sung by Mme... Edmunds-Heming- 
way, Cora Remington 

THE YOUNG MOON IS A SILV 

SKIFF nee 
Sung by Mme. 
way 


WARFORD, CLAUDE 
APPROACH OF NIGHT 
Sung by Emily N. Hatch, Katherine 
Lee, Isaac McCrum 


Edmunds-Heming- 
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Dear MUSICAL AMERICA: 

At the time that the country went 
“dry” as Congress passed an amend- 
ment to the Constitution, I wrote you 
that however unexpected by the general 
public, this was by no means the end of 
the aims of the reformers. I said that I 
had what I considered absolutely reliable 
information to the effect that they would 
make a drive looking to the abolition of 
the use of tobacco in any form, that they 
would seek to restore the Puritan Sun- 
day, that they would endeavor to close 
theaters, opera houses, on the ground 
that they considered these were dens of 
iniquity and would go as far as they 
could to abolish music in any form ex- 
cept that to be found in the churches. 

And all this they would endeavor to 
bring about in the belief that such a 
course is necessary to make this the sane, 
healthful, spiritual, religious nation of 
their aspiration. I added that however 
fantastic such a program might appear 
to be, a goodly part of it would succeed, 
for the promoters were organized, had 
unlimited money at their back, had the 
support of the Anti-Saloon League and 
all the religious bodies, except the 
Catholic Church. 

We know already that the drive 
against tobacco has been begun and in 
several of the States drastic legislation 
has been passed relating to the use of 
cigarettes not only by young people, but 
by adults. 

The only paper to take my letter up 
seriously at that time, and print an edi- 
torial upon it, was the New York Herald. 

Now the press is full of reports to the 
effect that, encouraged by the passage 
of the “dry” law, religious organizations 
of the nature of the Anti-Saloon League 
and others have united for a nation-wide 
campaign seeking another amendment 
to the: Constitution, providing strict laws 
for the observance of Sunday. Outdoor 


sports, concerts—never mind of what 
kind—motion pictures, business of every 
nature, newspapers and even train ser- 
vice on Sunday would be prohibited by 
this measure. The day would be devoted 
to rest, thought, worship and prayer. 
The campaign has been _ started 
throughout the country, in. separate 


States for immediate legislation. Bills 
are now being prepared for introduction 
in the New York Legislature. In these 


bills even the sale of gasoline is to be 
prohibited on Sunday, with the idea of 
stopping all automobile pleasure riding. 

The South has already been organized, 
under Cochran Hunt, head of the Lord’s 
Day Alliance, which is leading the move- 
ment. The Methodist and Presbyterian 
Churees are understood to be enthu- 
Slastically back of the movement. No 
less than sixteen religious denominations 
are acting with the organization. The 
fight will be carried into every State. 
Already it is said that twenty-one States 
are organized. 

The factors which will aid the reform- 
ers, are, first, the inertia and indiffer- 
ence of the great mass of the middle 
class, who will content themselves with 
Saying: 

“They never can put it over.” 





And so they will play into the hands 
of the Sabbatarians. 

Now it may be of interest, in this con- 
nection, te recall how the dry amend- 
ment to the Constitution was brought 
about. As we know, whenever a Prohibi- 
tion candidate was put up for the office 
of President, the Prohibition vote was 
ridiculously small. We also know that 
in States where there was prohibition, as 
in Maine, it was virtually a dead law. 

Now then, how did they do it? 

Brainy men, Prohibitionists by convic- 
tion, believing that nine-tenths of all the 
crime, misery, insanity, home-wrecking, 
were due to alcohol, determined to work 
on an entirely different plan. Instead 
of going to the people, where they knew 
they would be defeated in spite of the 
general abhorrence for the saloon as con- 
ducted, they made up their minds to 
tackle the legislators, the politicians, 
whom they knew could be reached by in- 
fluence and money. They submitted their 
plans to one of the great multi-million- 
aires of this country, who is understood 
to have the misfortune of having a rel- 
ative who is a victim of the drinking 
habit. This man agreed to help them on 
public grounds if they could demonstrate 
that their scheme was efficient. He ad- 
vanced a considerable sum of money, 
hundreds of thousands of dollars. With 
these means at their back, the reformers 
went to work and captured a number of 
the State Legislatures. Having suc- 
ceeded so far, the rest was easy. 

The same tactics will be used to put 
through the rest of the program, unless 
the public is aroused in the matter— 
that is to say, unless those who believe in 
rational recreation as well as rest on 
Sunday, who do not believe that we 
should go back to the manners, habits 
and ideals of our Puritan ancestors, get 
busy. 

If the reformers have their way no 
concert of any kind can be given on 
Sunday. No young people can have a 
game of baseball. No one can go to the 
movies. No one can buy a cigar or any 
food, or have a Sunday paper. No one 
can ride in a street car or train, and it 
won’t be long, when that has been 
brought about, before the abolition of 
musical and theatrical entertainments 
will be next on the list, 

All this may appear to be the wildest 
kind of fancy, but don’t forget, as I said 
before, they put over the dry law against 
the will of the majority of the people, 
who are unquestionably in favor of the 
restricted use of light wines and beer. 
And they will put over the rest of their 
program for the simple reason that the 
character of the men that were sent to 
the State and national legislatures is 
such that they are indifferent to the in- 
terests of the people but are amenable 
to influences which may affect their own 
political positions. 

As William Randolph Hearst declared 
in the New York American, not very 
long ago, “the great multi-millionaire 
has in his power the ability to do about 
anything he wants in the United States.” 

And when we consider that those who 
are engaged in this movement are 
fanatically sincere, that they believe 
they are the saviors of this country, 
we have to reckon with a spirit, espe- 
cially one of enthusiasm, which will 
never cease till it has accomplished its 
object. 


* * * 


As a little sidelight on the situation, 
did you know that a number of promi- 
nent parsons had come out in the Chi- 
cago press, calling upon the public not 
to go to the opera, on the ground that all 
artists are immoral? 

I might retort that the columns of the 
press have from time to time told us that 
not all parsons are moral. 

Did you notice that at the World Con- 
ference of Methodist Bishops being held 
at Atlantic City Bishop Joseph Berry of 
Philadelphia, Senior Bishop of the Meth- 
odist Church, declared that “neither an 
actor, a singer or a dancer can be in the 
Methodist Church!” 


* * * 


It is not every day that a prima donna, 
even of established reputation, can ac- 
complish such a success as Margaret 
Matzenauer did with two such different 
réles as Isolde and Delilah. Truly she 
earned the title of “La Superba,” for 
magnificent in appearance, character, 
voice and charm, she is. Surely by this 
time she must realize where her voice 
and genius are, where the public has 


grown to accept her with enthusiasm . 


and what a mistake it was when she 
endeavored to get away from her true 
and legitimate artistic field and by sing- 
ing her voice up, as they call it, branch 
out in the réles that belong to the high 
sopranos. 

Mme. Matzenauer is to-day one of the 
most commanding figures on the operatic 


stage. Her voice is one of unusual charm, 
which with her magnificent presence, her 
dignity, her power of representation, 
carry all before them. Here and there, 
it is true, she may be open to the criti- 
cism of the criticaster, but let us sweep 
that aside and acknowledge her as one 
of the great queens of opera to-day. 


* * * 


From time to time I have told you 
that I had every reason to believe that 
Ignace Paderewski, even if he returned 
to this country, would not do so in a pro- 
fessional character. But recently a re- 
port was printed in a number of papers, 
to the effect that he was coming here for 
a tour. Now I notice, on the authority 
of our friend Pierre V. R. Key, in his 
Musical Digest, that Paderewski’s step- 
son, W. O. Gorsky, states that Mr. 
Paderewski is coming but will remain in 
New York but for a short time. Then 
with his wife he will go to his California 
ranch at Paso Robles, which is situated 
between San Francisco and Los Angeles. 

Mr. Paderewski, according to Mr. 
Gorsky, is coming here not for the pur- 
pose of undertaking any financial prop- 
aganda on behalf of the Polish republic. 
Incidentally, too, Mr. Gorsky states that 
the report from Paris, to which I have 
made allusion, that Paderewski’s fingers 
were swollen too much to enable him to 
play in public again, and that he had 
sold his piano, is absolutely untrue. 

With all due deference to Mr. Gorsky, 
who has not always been, let us remem- 
ber, on good terms with Mr. Paderewski, 
let me say that I believe that the report 
referred to, which appeared in the New 
York Times, has considerable truth to it. 


* * * 


What of Vasa Prihoda, the young 
Czecho-Slovakian who has recently ap- 
peared before us under the astute man- 
agement of Fortune Gallo, the manager 
of the San Carlo Opera Company? 

In the first place, he drew a crowded 
house, in spite of bad weather, which is 
bad for the violin. His appearance was 
wonderfully staged. Many of his coun- 
trymen appeared in the boxes in their 
national costume. The night was a gala 
night, for the Camp Fire Girls were to 
be benefited by the performance and so 
they made a stage setting for the débu- 
tant which was unique and picturesque. 

What are the chances of this young 
man of twenty, who is said to have come 
out under the auspices of the great Tos- 
canini, who discovered him? He will be, 
if my judgment does not err, a great box 
office success. He may not always 
satisfy the musicians and the astute crit- 
ics, for the lad is only twenty and as 
one man said, reminds him of Kreisler 
in his youth. So he has plenty of time 


‘before him to develop. He has a won- 


derful technique, and that _ personal 
charm and already that virtuosity which 
arouse an audience. So I say he will 
be a box office success, and I base my 
opinion largely on the fact that at the 
close of his concert, when the lights had 
been turned down, there were hundreds 
crowding to the platform to make him 
play one encore after another. This the 
critics did not know, for most of them 
had left after his first number or two, 
to go to the Metropolitan Opera House 
to hear the new tenor, Mario Chamlee. 

Among the characteristics of Vasa 
Prihoda’s playing are the ease and the 
grace with which he plays. These char- 
acteristics go far to please an audience, 
because they put an audience at its ease. 
Then, the young man shows a great deal 
of good taste. In time, no doubt, he will 
disclose the deeper musical qualities, 
deeper insight into the music he plays. 
For the present, however, he is a wel- 
come addition to the concert stage, and 
he is sure to delight the women by his 
unaffected manner and his really won- 
derful technical skill. 

And what of the new American tenor, 
Mario Chamlee, who made his début in 
“Tosca” with Farrar? Well, to begin, 
you can say “score another for the 
Americans!” for he certainly made a 
hit with the audience, even if he did not 
do so with some of the music critics. 
Yet his notices on the whole were most 
favorable. He made a distinct success. 
His voice is of a lyric character, very 
musical, to all of which he adds a very 
winning yoreeneny: In his acting he 
will improve as gains experience, 
though even here he did better than a, 
good many young tenors that I can 
recall. 

He was born, you know, in Los 
Angeles, and would have appeared be- 
fore under Gatti’s management, but had 
to serve with the army. He has had 


some experience with the Scotti Grand 
Opera Company, which means a good 
deal, for Scotti is a master of stage craft 
and has one quality among his many 
admirable ones, namely, that he takes 


AS SEEN BY VIAFORA — 


Vasa Prihoda—The Latest Czecho- 
Slovakian Violinist, Who Was Dis- 
covered by Toscanini. Not the Least 
Notable of His Italian Feats Was to 
Stop an Incipient Revolutionary Up- 
rising by an Impromptu Public Per- 
formance in Milan. He is Now Tour- 
ing America 


a particular interest in guiding and in- 
structing the young artists who are 
under his charge. 

* * * 


Frank Damrosch writes me with refer- 
ence to something I said in a recent 
issue, regarding the importance of the 
work of Mrs. Humiston, a public-spirited 
lawyer of this city, who is endeavoring 
to maintain a home for young girl stu- 
dents. In connection with this I said 
that several “of our leading conserva- 
tories have on their lists houses where 
there are rooms to let for young stu- 
dents, which houses are listed on certain 
police records.” 

Mr. Damrosch writes me in regard to 
the matter, as he fears that people, as 
he says, living at a distance from New 
York, reading the paragraph, would con- 
sider it too great a risk to send their 
sisters and daughters to New York to 
study music. 

My best means of replying to Mr. 
Frank Damrosch’s appeal is to ask the 
lady who gave me the information to 
get in communication with him and give 
him the facts which are in her posses- 
sion. This lady, a business woman of 
standing, had collected information re- 
lating to the matter which showed that 
there are rooms listed with some of the 
conservatories as being available for 
students, which are in houses of a very 
questionable character. The lady’s state- 
ment to me at the time was to the effect 
that she did not believe that the con- 
servatories had any idea as to the char- 
acter of some of the places listed with 
them, as they had not made, to her 
knowledge, any investigation as to such 
places before they placed them on their 
lists. She used the matter as being a 
strong argument for the support of the 
plans which she had at the time for a 
large hotel specially designed to accom- 
modate young musical and art students 
in New York City. She already had the 
location and had worked out the scheme 
to the last detail. The information she 
gave me was not intended as a criticism 
of the conservatories, rather was it ad- 
duced as showing the need of such an 
establishment as she proposed and which 
Mrs. Humiston is now endeavoring to 
maintain in New York. 


* * * 


Where is “Our Mary?” The last I 
heard of Miss Garden was that she was 
creating a sensation in Kansas City not 
alone by her singing and artistry but 
by coming out in the local papers favor- 
ing the short skirt, which she says she 
adores because it is sanitary. She ex- 
plained to the reporter, who hung on her 
words, that whenever she looked at the 
pictures which her mother had saved of 
herself in years back, she shuddered. To 

[Continued on page 8] . 
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think that she had walked along in the 
streets with her skirts lapping up the 
microbes and converting them to her 
stockings! 

And then “Our Mary” took up the 
question of the fad for bobbed hair, 
which received her indorsement, though 
with reservations. She thought for the 
débutante it is clever and fetching, but 
when a woman attains a certain age it 
becomes out of place. 

Incidentally, she admitted that to be 
“serenely regal” the ball gown must be 
long, especially if one desires a com- 
manding carriage. 

Among the things that she abominates 
“Our Mary” included old people, old men 
and especially old critics, who are always 
finding fault. 

She declared herself to be whole- 
souledly in with fashion. When it is the 
fad to be slender, she is slender. 
should it become the thing to be fat, 
says Mary, “You would see how soon I 
would be fat.” 

At the close of the interview “Our 
Mary” delivered herself as follows: 

“The woman who has her husband 
stolen by a vamp, or whatever you please 
to call these attractive women, has no 
sympathy from me. She merely fails in 
her business.” 

This suggests Punch’s advice to those 
about to marry. It was given in one 
word—Don’t! 

* *” * } 

Some recent litigation with regard to 
the jewelry left by the late Mme. Nor- 
dica, for many years beloved American 
prima donna, brings up again the fact 
that some time before her tragic death 
she had negotiated for the purchase of 
forty acres of land at Harmon, N. Y., 
where she planned to erect a conserva- 
tory of music in which certain distin- 
guished capitalists, among them Rocke- 
feller and Carnegie, were to be inter- 
ested. The plans called for the expendi- 
ture of half a million dollars. Her 
death naturally caused the collapse of her 
plan, though after that Harmon, who 
was a real estate speculator and who 
married one of the daughters of the mil- 
lionaire E. C. Benedict, Cleyeland’s great 
friend (Benedict, by the bye, died the 
other day), endeavored to revive the 
scheme with the late Herwegh Von Ende, 
wll-known musician and teacher, whose 
wife, Mme. Von Ende, the daughter of 
the great violinist Remenyi, is still living 
and teaching with wonderful success. 

Harmon wanted Von Ende to follow 
on the line of Mme. Nordica’s plan and 
bring his conservatory of music, which 
was then very successful, from New York 
to Harmon. Among the other advant- 
ages which he pointed out was a vast 
natural amphitheater where it would be 
possible to give concerts and musical 
performances in the open before thou- 
sands of persons. Von Ende never went 
into the scheme, for the reason that he 
came to the conclusion that Mr. Harmon 
was not so much interested in music as 
he was in using music to boost his real 
estate proposition, which is a very con- 
siderable one, on the Hudson, at the 
place where the New York Central trains 
change from electric power to steam. 

a * + 


Somebody inquired the other day for 
Arthur Hartmann, well-known and tal- 
ented violinist. I understand that he is 
teaching in Rochester, N. Y., and is also 
the first violinist in Mr. Eastman’s pri- 
vate string quartet, which plays at his 
magnificent home in Rochester, where 
the great magnate of the film industry 
takes his ease after a day of strenuous 
work in his mammoth establishment 
which provides not only all the kodaks 
for ‘the country but the film for the 
movies. 

Eastman, you know, has taken a great 
interest in music, and has spent half a 
million, they say, on an extraordinary 
enterprise in Rochester, to which you 
have already given considerable atten- 
tion. 

Hartmann is certainly highly talented 
and has a very nice side to his charac- 
ter. When he first same to this coun- 
try his success, perhaps due to poor 
management and the fact that his tal- 
ent was not very well known, was not 
what he hoped for, and this made him 
rather bitter, so that he was inclined to 
take a sour view of things generally and 
also of the attitude of the American pub- 
lic to talented people. In one of these 
fits of depression I believe he wrote an 
article which severely commented upon 
the lack of musical appreciation in the 
city of Buffalo, though that is where, I 


But 


believe, he found his very charming wife 
and where also his friends helped him 
considerably when he was struggling. 
Anyway, Hartmann is a good fellow 
when you come to know him. 
* * * 


James Gibbons Huneker, in his auto- 
biography entitled “Steeplejack” (though 
why it is so entitled I do not know except 
he wants you to understand that as a 
musical critic he has been engaged in a 
very perilous calling), says that his first 
efforts as a musical critic were made on a 
certain well-known musical paper years 
ago, and he never got paid for his 
articles. 

Dear Jim should not be ungrateful. 
He should remember the reputation he 
acquired by writing for that sheet. Why, 
there are people who have it in for him 
to this day, on that account. 

And that reminds me that it is some- 
thing wonderful bow quickly and easily 
even the most eminent members of the 
profession will forget a good turn, but 
how long they will remember something 
which was not wholly laudatory. It is 
not so long ago that Charles L. Wagner, 
the manager, insisted that it was up to 
me to become more closely and per- 
sonally acquainted with John McCor- 
mack, for which purpose he further in- 
sisted I must break bread with John at 
the Knickerbocker Hotel at which hos- 
telry John as well as the great Carus’ 
were guests at the time. 

So, lo! and behold, to the luncheon I 
went, met John, Wagner, his assistant 
McSweeney, and Mrs. McCormack, who 
proved to be a most delightful, charm- 
ing and handsome lady. In the early part 
of the luncheon, McCormack seemed as 
if he had something on his mind. The 
atmosphere was rather strained. Pres- 
ently John pulled out a somewhat an- 
cient pocketbook from which he ex- 
tracted a newspaper clipping which was 
already yellow and darkened by age. He 
asked me, as he handed it to me, whether 
I recognized it. Reading the paragraph, 
which John had evidently carried about 
with him for years and had often re- 
ferred to, I saw that it was a review of 
his performance as Don José in “Car- 
men” and that it stated that had he sung 
the flower song to Calvé the way he did, 
Calvé would have kissed him on the fore- 
head and told him to go home to his 
mother. 

We had it out there and then, John 
closing the somewhat heated conversa- 
tion by laconically observing: 

“I did sing that song with Calvé, and 
she did not send me home to my mother.” 

After that the atmosphere cleared and 
John having got the load off his chest, 
we have been very good friends ever 
since. 

Huneker, though he has been writing 
for the New York World but a short 
time, has already covered every con- 
ceivable subject in literature, art, music, 
even to jazz, and Anti-Christ. 

cs 1K o* 


In a recent editorial, in pleading for 
the fairness of remunerating artists for 
their services at rehearsals, you stated 
that a member of a famous opera organi- 
zation who was on tour in the early fall 
with a traveling company was recalled 
two weeks earlier than expected and 
thereby lost the pay he would have re- 
ceived from the touring organization and 
received nothing whatever from the 
opera organization. 

You were misinformed with regard to 
the opera organization, which we may 
just as well name as being the Metropoli- 
tan Opera Company. As a matter of 
fact, the singer who was recalled was 
on half salary at the time he was trav- 
eling. Then too, remember that a great 
opera organization must have its mem- 
bers in instant readiness to appear at 
any time. 

The Metropolitan Opera Company has 
been more than generous in its treat- 
ment of the artists. Of course, there 
will always be many artists who take 
minor réles who will consider that they 
are not sufficiently well paid when they 
contrast their salaries with those of the 
big stars. But that is something which 
can be said of all dramatic as well as 
operatic organizations, and indeed, it is 
true of life. Some get the prizes and the 
others get a living, and perhaps only a 


poor one. 
* * * 


An advertisement in one of the daily 
papers offers $500 reward to anyone 
who can identify the handwriting of the 
person who wrote a slanderous libel to 
Caruso. The libel consists in the state- 
ment: 

“You would do or say anything for 
money or its equivalent.” 

It was provoked because Caruso, with 
many other artists, had seen fit to send 
a kindly letter of commendation to Mor- 
ris Gest of the Century Theater with 


regard to the production of ‘Mecca,” 
now being given at the Century. Mr. 
Gest, the manager, was shrewd enough 
to invite a number of prominent artists, 
actors and actresses to see the perform- 
ance, and they were naturally impelled 
to write something commendatory, es- 
pecially as such was well deserved. 
With regard to Caruso, he has his 
terms and he stands by them, and he 
gets all he can. But to state that he is 
willing to do or say anything just for 
money, or would for a few hundred or 
a thousand dollars, or whatever the 
price, write a letter commending a per- 
formance or anything else, is to slur him 
in a manner wholly undeserved especial- 
ly by those who know him somewhat inti- 
mately. Caruso is, if anything, very gen- 
erous where friendship is involved or 
where he sees an opportunity to do some- 
body a good turn, and it is well known 
that for years he has supported a num- 





meme 


ber of old musicians and others who y 
good to him in his early days, when 
struggle was hard. 

+ + on 


Someone asked recently in one of 
daily papers, “Why do people sing w}.., 
they take a bath?” 

Maybe it’s the exhilaration. 

Maybe they do it to keep up ¢ 
courage if the water is too hot or is 
cold. 

And maybe it’s because they desir, 
express their happiness that they 

take a bath in these days when you 
charged $125 a month for a bedroom 

a kitchenette, says your 


hye 





PITTSBURGH WANTS ITS OWN ORCHESTRA — 





Musicians’ Club Starts Drive 
—Rachmaninoff and Other 
Recitalists Heard 


PITTSBURGH, PA., Nov. 20.—The Musi- 
cians Club is indulging its leisure hours 
in commendable propaganda. It has 
taken up the subject of good music and 
its popularization; the Foster Memorial, 


and now it is to start an agitation for a 
Pittsburgh Orchestra. 

The redoubtable Rachmaninoff gave 
us a courageous recital of student pieces 
played in a most un-studentish manner. 
He played as he always does, with that 
superb sense of cleanliness, the sharp 
phrase and the endless staccati. 

Friday evening brought us a recital 
in the form of Thelma Given, violinist, 


and Dan Beddoe, beloved where the 
Welsh sing. The event was the third of 
the Popular Concerts. Miss Given dis- 
played a warm tone and ample +ec)- 
nique. Dan Beddoe, as bespeaks hs 
heritage, opened with Handel and im- 
mediately after went into Dan Prothe: 
(the Welsh are a canny, clanny lot) ; he 
also essayed Spross, and Pearl Curran. 
He was in customary voice and rolled off 
arias and boudoir songs with the utmost 
ease. The large audience found both 
soloists much to its liking. 

Maestro Giuseppe Creatore and his host 
of opera-singers hove in town this week 
for a five-performance visit. “Otello” 
was the opening production. Francesco 
Bocca-Fusco sang a fair Moor and 
Marion Veryl, a Pittsburgh soprano, was 
a creditable Desdemona. In the “Aida” 
performance Henriette Wakefield gave 
a good account of Amneris and Vito 
Moscato was a virile King. H. B. G. 





SENATOR OPPOSES TAX 
Would 





Curtis, of Finance Committee, 
Eliminate Admissions Levy 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Dec. 1.—Senator 
Charles Curtis, of Kansas, has already 
gone on record as opposed to the further 
operation of the provision in the war 
revenue law which imposes a tax on con- 
cert, opera and theater admissions. Sen- 
ator Curtis is a member of the Senate 
Committee on Finance, which will pass 
on the revised tax bill on the part of the 
Senate, and for this reason his views on 
the subject are of especial significance. 
In conversation with the MUSICAL AMER- 
ICA representative, Senator Curtis said: 

“Among the petty and annoying taxes 
which I hope to see eliminated from the 
war revenue law when we come to revise 
it is the levy on admissions. The Bureau 
of Internal Revenue, so I understand, is 
having more trouble in collecting this 
tax than any other in the entire law, and 
this was to have been expected when it 
was incorporated in the measure. I 
favor repealing this section and those 
dealing with a number of other taxes 
which should never have been included. 
In fact, there is no doubt but that the 
new Congress will go very thoroughly 
into the subject, and I predict that when 
the Sixty-seventh Congress gets through 
with reconstructing the law its own 


father would scarcely know it.” 
A. T. M, 





Rudolph Ganz Returns from Europe This 
Month 


Rudolph Ganz, the pianist, who has 
been in Europe for a number of months, 
gave his first Paris recital Nov. 15 and 
appeared with the Colonne Orchestra 
Nov. 20 and 21, playing concertos by 
Saint-Saéns and Liszt. He gave his sec- 
ond recital Nov. 22 and was engaged 
for appearances later in November in re- 
cital at Geneva, Lausanne, Fribourg and 
Basel. In December Mr. Ganz will ap- 
pear at Winterthur with the Municipal 
Symphony; Zurich, Basel, St. Galleh and 
Bern. He will sail for this country on 
the Savoie Dec. 11. 





Hallett Gilberté in Many Concerts 


Hallett Gilberté, the New York com- 
poser, has been engaged for a number 
of concerts in the near future. On Dec. 
7 he appears in Newark, on Dec. 30 in 
Nashua, N. H. Mr. Gilberté is booked 
for a recital before the Musiclovers’ Club 
of Boston on Jan. 2, and on Jan. 5 he 
appears in a recital in Bangor, Maine. 
Mr. Gilberté’s cycle “Song of the Sea- 
sons,” was recently sung with conspicu- 
ous success by Idelle Patterson at her 
recital at Carnegie Hall, with Mr. Gil- 
berté at the piano. It will be published 


this vear. Mr. Gilberté’s songs are again 
appearing on numerous programs of dis- 
tinguished artists this season. Among 
those using them are Lenora Sparkes, 
soprano of the Metropolitan, who has 
been featuring his “Ah, Love But a 
Day” in her concert tour and Kitty 
Beale, another etropolitan soprano, 
has been winning favor with Mr. Gil- 
berté’s “An Evening Song.” 


Noted Artists Give Services in Behalf of 
the McGill Scholarship 


The Alumni Association of the Insti- 
tute of Musical Art announces three sub- 
scription concerts in Carnegie Hall, the 
receipts of which are to found a scholar- 
ship at the institution in honor of Mar- 
garet McGill, for many years assistant 
secretary of the school. The first of the 
series will be the joint recital of Mischa 
Levitzki, pianist, and Sascha Jacobsen, 
violinist, both former students at the 
Institute, Dec. 23. Bauer, Thibaud and 
Casals will play on Feb. 14, and Hulda 
Lashanska, pupil of Etelka Gerster when 
that teacher was connected with the In- 
stitute, will appear later in the season. 








Alice Zeppilli Arrives 


Alice Zeppilli, soprano, formerly of the 
Manhattan Opera Company, arrived in 


New York on the Rochambeau on 
Nov. 27. 














Would Establish Educational De- 
partment in President’s Cabinet 


WASHINGTON, Dec. 1.—Senator 
Kenyon of Iowa, chairman of the 
Senate Committee on Education, 
announces that he will introduce a 
bill at the beginning of the coming 
short session of: Congress provid- 
ing for the establishment of an 
additional government department 
with a secretary at its head who 
will be a member of the President’s 
cabinet. The new department, ac- 
cording to Senator Kenyon’s idea, 
will embrace not only the present 
Bureau of Education, but also the 
Women’s Bureau, the Children’s 
Bureau, part of the Public Health 
Service, and all activities of the 
government relating to social and 
welfare service. While the exact 
scope of the proposed new depart- 
ment’s activities has not been fully 
outlined, it is understood that it 
will have under its administration 
such national music conservatory 
and other musical activities as may 
be provided for by Congress. That 
a woman will be selected as secre- 
tary of the proposed department 
is considered likely. A. T. M. 
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Bringing the Question of a Ministry of Fine Arts and a 
National Conservatory Into the Field of Practical Politics 








and industries can exercise politically, and which power is 

necessary if we are to reach the politicians and statesmen, and 
which revelation was made at the annual meeting of the Musical Alli- 
ance by Mr. James P. Dunn, the well-known musician and composer of 
Jersey City, is illuminating. 

As was recorded in the proceedings of thé Alliance and published 
in the last issue of MUSICAL AMERICA, Mr. Dunn took up the suggestion 
repeatedly made in these columns, that it was far more advisable, as 
well as effective, to get at candidates for public office, especially candi- 
dates for Congress, as to their position on the whole question of educa- 
tion, with regard to a Ministry of Fine Arts and the establishment 
of a National Conservatory of Music, than to wait till after they had 
been elected and then bombard them with petitions and communications, 
to which only those who are broadminded would pay any attention. 

Mr. Dunn, it seems, called together a few musicians and teachers 
and they resolved, as the time was short, to concentrate their efforts on 
the candidates for the House of Representatives in the State of New 
Jersey. They wrote to each one. Their communications were ignored 
by all of them, except by one, Charles F. H. O’Brien, who replied that he 
was not only in sympathy with the movement but that he had always 
been an advocate of more and better music in the public schools and of 
an expansion of the educational bureau in the national Government. He 
stated, furthermore, that if elected he would do everything in his power 
to further the work of the Alliance, and indeed of all those who are 
working for the cultural influences in this country. 

The result of this was that Mr. Dunn and his friends got busy. 
They made personal appeals to the musicians and music teachers, got at 
the church choirs, the singers, the players, got even at the pupils, sent 
out a large number of appeals to music lovers. 

What happened? 

In the Republican landslide which swept the country, only one 
Democrat from the State of New Jersey was elected to the House of 
Representatives in Washington, and that was Mr. O’Brien. 

Here we have a distinct proof of the political power of those who 
are interested in music, in the arts, and in fact in the whole scheme of 
an expansion and improvement of our educational system through the 
country, and particularly of the artistic and cultural forces, which the 
older nations have recognized for centuries but to which we alone, so 
far, have refused Government consideration. 

A further result of the activity of Mr. Dunn and his friends was 
that the leaders of the two political parties in New Jersey took occasion 
to get in touch with him and find out what was wanted. They also ex- 
pressed their astonishment that there is such a thing as a musicians’ 
vote. 

It is very clear, therefore, that all that has to be done from now on, 
in order to secure the desired result, is for the members of the Alliance 
and all those associations that are in sympathy with its work, to get at 
candidates for office, whether they are candidates for local office, for 
State office, for national office, and especially if they desire to be mem- 
bers of a school board. 

In many States those who are interested in music and the musical 
industries and in the arts hold not only the balance of political power, 
but the power itself. 

From now on it is of the greatest importance that the Alliance get 


T' HE revelation as to the power those engaged in the musical world 








Some Recent Indorsements 


in touch and work together with all the leading associations devoted 
to the art of painting, the drama, literature, particularly the American 
Institute and Academy of Arts and Letters, as it is already working with 
the noted Arts Club of Washington. There are to-day, at a modest com- 
putation, between four and five millions of men and women—and the 
women now have the vote, remember—who are engaged in music, the 
musical industries, are working as painters, architects, in all that vast 
field represented by the application of art to industry, as designers. 
Then there is the great newspaper world, the writers, the literary folk, 
and finally there is the tremendous body of educators, of all kinds, tak- 
ing in all those from the humble school teacher to the professors in our 
colleges. While the wage earner is represented by a bureau in Wash- 
ington and his vote is sedulously sought by candidates, there is abso- 
lutely to-day no representation, certainly none that is official, of the 
army who represent those cultural influences which are paramount. 

As the question has been put with regard to the standard bearer 
who should represent the musical section in a Ministry of Fine Arts, 
and as the question has come up who would be the man who would be 
supported by the Alliance and by MUSICAL AMERICA and its cognate 
industrial paper, The Music Trades, let us state now that our conviction 
is that there is one man who, by his long years of efficient service to 
the cause of music and musical education, by his personal ability as 
conductor, composer, by the record of the members of his family, by his 
ability as a speaker, by his knowledge of foreign languages, stands out 
pre-eminent, a man who has also displayed consummate executive 
ability. 

And that man is Walter Damrosch. 

The services rendered to the musical progress not only of New 
York but of the country by his family have been monumental. His 
father, the late Dr. Leopold Damrosch, who never received the recogni- 
tion which was his due, was a pioneer not only in the musical develop- 
ment of New York but through his tours did much to advance the cause 
in our leading cities. His brother, Mr. Frank Damrosch, is, as we know, 
the head of one of our most notable, distinguished and valuable educa- 
tional establishments, the Institute of Musical Art, so that Mr. Walter 
Damrosch, if he would consent to accept the position, is the logical so- 
lution of a question, which is also a problem, that has been agitated for 
some time past. 

To all his other claims for recognition, Mr. Damrosch adds that of 
having a most distinguished social position. 

We are quite aware that in his rise and in the course of his work 
he has antagonized important influences, that he has made enemies, but 
that is the fate of all men who stand for something and try to do things 
in this world. 

For these reasons, we believe that from henceforth Mr. Damrosch 
should be urged as the nominee by the musical world of this country for 
a prominent position in the Ministry of Fine Arts, and we feel assured 
that the presentation of his name will cause those who are to stand for 
art, drama, literature, architecture, in the new ministry, to be equally 


eminent and prominent. 
Fréam on 


President the Musical Alliance of the U. S. 





Enclosed find my check for dues to the 


to the loyal ones who are standing with 
Musical Alliance. If music is to be 


him for the great issues of the day, I 








I am enclosing my dues for the Musi- 
cal Alliance and send you my best wishes 
for its continued success. 

CHARLES H. DITSON. 

New York. 





_ The influence of the Musical Alliance 
is being felt all over the country. At 
first I was sceptical as to whether musi- 
Clans could be got together and held 
together even for their own good, but 
now it seems that the impossible has 
been attained and that we are entering 
upon a phase of the situation where Mr. 
Freund’s dream of a Ministry of Fine 
Arts may become a reality. 


CLARENCE SELFRIDGE. 
Boston, Mass. 





I enclose check for one dollar, dues for 
‘nsuing year in the Musical Alliance. 


May all the splendid aims of this organi- 
zation be realized, and that shortly. 
JEAN D. SEAMAN. 
Washington, Pa. 





I am inclosing check for dues and wish 
to express my gratification at the prog- 
ress the Alliance is making, and hope 
the good work will continue, as it no 
doubt will, until its influence is felt and 
appreciated in every part of the United 
States. CHARLES A. CRAMER. 

Cedar Run, N. J. 





Enclosed find check. Greetings to our 
comrades in music. Am with you heart 
and soul. Have been doing good work 
with about 1300 children and they and 
their parents enjoy it. 

KATHARINE A. SCHUSTER. 

Forest Park, Il. 





raised to a higher level—if the musi- 
cians of a community are to hold a 
higher place in the eyes of the public— 
we must unite our efforts in that direc- 
tion. The Musical Alliance is the most 
powerful agency that can help accom- 
plish the uplift of music and the musi- 
cian, and everyone who has those inter- 
ests at heart should do not only their 
“bit,” but their “best.” 
DouGLas A. SMITH, 
Supervisor of Public School Music. 
Meriden, Conn. 





Please find enclosed fee for member- 
ship. I desire to express to all the mem- 
bers of the Alliance the loyal, tried and 
true friends in this great cause, that I 
had hoped that I might be present at the 
annual meeting. I feel we are on the 
threshold where we may soon hope to 
see considerable manifestation of the 
fruition of our labors. 

To Mr. Freund, the friend and bene- 
factor of the great art of music, and 


would say, you will never know how 
much inspiration you have been to the 
rest of us, in every way. Mr. Freund’s 
courage and faith are such that the 
years can never efface. 
Mrs. CLAUDE L. STEELE. 
Muskogee, Okla. 





May Peterson to Give Only Recital 
Dec. 13 


May Peterson, soprano of the Metro- 
politan Opera Company, will interrupt 
her concert season which began this year 
early in October and has been the most 
successful of her entire career, long 
enough to give a recital at Aeolian Hall, 
Monday afternoon, Dec. 18. This will be 
Miss Peterson’s only recital of the sea- 
son, as she will leave shortly after for 
a long concert tour of the Pacific Coast 
before returning to the Metropolitan. 





Floyd Harris, Michigan pianist, sailed 
from Philadelphia on Nov. 2 for a three 
months’ cruise of the Mediterranean. 
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City of Vienna Honors American 








With Performance at Staatsoper 








HEN it came to giving Lieutenant 

Baker Stockton, chief of the Amer- 
ican “Children’s Relief” in Vienna, a tes- 
timonial of the appreciation his work 
had earned, the music-loving city of 
Vienna offered him what the municipal- 
ity considered its best—an afternoon 
performance at the “Staatsoper,” in 


which he sat in the imperial-royal box 
once reserved for Francis Joseph, in the 
presence of an audience of 3000 children 
who owed their lives to his feeding-sta- 
tions. The children arrived in groups 
under the charge of competent persons, 
and though their neat but shabby cloth- 
ing offered a great contrast to the eve- 
ning crowds in silks, furs and jewels, 
their eyes shone with expectation. The 
operatic matinée was a farewell to Lieu- 
tenant Baker, in view of his return to 
the United States, and when he entered 
the ex-imperial box, the children rose 
as one man and cheered their friend to 
the echo. 


Lehar Enjoys Puccini’s “Rondine” 


Franz Lehar, smiling in a box at the 
“Volksoper,” during the first perform- 
ance in German of Puccini’s opera “La 
Rondine” (The Swallow), showed his un- 
feigned pleasure of the use of the Ital- 
ian composer has made of the Viennese 
waltz in the second act. The score is 
written with all Puccini’s charm of mel- 
ody and attention to detail, though in the 
third and last act he has copied from 
his own “Bohéme.” The part of “The 
Swallow,” who flutters from lover to 
lover, was sung by Mme. Debicza, that 
of the young student whom “The Swal- 
low” is too truly kind to marry, by 
Michael Fleta, the young Italian tenor. 
Stermech, the conductor, half-Ital- 
ian himself, led the orchestra with spirit, 
and composer and singers were called 
out after each act, Puccini receiving a 
great ovation when he appeared alone at 
the close of the performance. 








Kussewitzky Unearths 
Moscow Composer in a 
Bolshevist Commissary 








ERGEI KUSSEWITZKY, the famous 

Russian conductor and double-bass 
virtuoso, who came to Paris from Mos- 
cow not long since, has given out some 
interesting details respecting a new 
composer whose works—despite the 
scarcity of paper in Russia—he has 
printed. According to him music, under 
present conditions, has become a reli- 
gion in Russia. The people cannot do 
without it. Chaliapine, he declares, in 
spite of his enormous salary, is one of 
the poorest men in the country. The 
Bolshevists have respected the magnif- 
icent musical library which Kussewitzky 
has collected, and which is said to be the 
most important in Russia. Nor have 
they seized his publishing offices and 
printing establishment. Recent  ac- 
counts have declared that music-publish- 
ing in Russia is practically a lost art. 
Yet it may make a difference whose 
works are to be printed. Kussewitzky 
showed admirably engraved editions, on 
a superb quality of paper, dated 1919 
and 1920, of the compositions of Lourie, 
the newly discovered Moscow composer, 
a young man of twenty-six who is a fer- 
vent Debussyite. Lourie is a Soviet 
Commissary for Music, though Kusse- 
witzky declares he is no Bolshevist. Is 
it possible that his official position makes 
it easier for him to have his music pub- 
lished ? 


According to Saint-Saéns, the congre- 
gation of the Madeleine, where he played 
in Paris, counted many wealthy mem- 
bers, who also attended the Opéra- 
Comique. One of the curates pointed 
out to the organist that they liked their 
music light. “As soon as I hear Opéra- 
Comique dialogue delivered from the pul- 
pit,” said Saint-Saéns, “I will play 
Opéra-Comique music.” 





The opera was well mounted, though 
not altogether to Puccini’s satisfaction. 
But the “Volksoper” has had a hard 
struggle to keep going at all. It is, in 
fagct, only kept alive by the success 
Weingartner had in securing a substan- 
tial loan from wealthy music-lovers in 
Buneos Aires. The loan was conditional 
on the conductor remaining longer in 
South America, hence the rehearsals for 
his “Genesius” have been postponed. 
Puccini’s three one-act scores, premiered 
at the “Staatsoper,” were also well re- 
ceived. 


Left—M. D. E. Ingelbrecht, Composer of “El Greco,” Conductor of the Swedish Ballet at the Paris Champs-Elysées Theater: 
Right—Decorative Drop by Nils de Dardel for “Maison de Fous” ch Was V Sb 


Quite as though the Isonzo had never 
been crimsoned with the blood of con- 
tending Austrians and Italians, Vienna 
is flooded with Italian artists who are 
received with open arms. The Italian 
baritone, Sigismond Saleschi, recently re- 
ceived 1000 lire for a very successful 
song recital; while Fregoli, the trans- 
formation artist, demands 100,000 
crowns (about 7000 lire) for an appear- 
ance. Battistini, the famous Italian 
baritone, gave a single Vienna recital on 
his way from Copenhagen to his own 
country, and is said to be still the great 
artist of yore, unchanged by the passing 
of years. Ermanno Bento, a pianist of 
the Sgambati school, has made a favor- 
able impression, and another Italian pian- 
ist, better known as a composer, Al- 
fredo Casella, assisted at the recent con- 
cert given by Ravel, under the patron- 
age of the French Ambassador. 
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the Young Swedish Composer, Viking Dahl 











Swedish Composer Viking Dahl 
Offers Paris Madhouse Ballet 





A the Paris Champs-Elysées Theater 
the Swedish Ballet has _ supple- 
mented preceding performances with 
some interesting novelties. D. E. 
Inghelbrecht, the conductor and com- 
poser, has written music inspired by El 
Greco’s master-painting, “The Burial 
of the Count Orgaz,” whose colorful 
realism is mimed by Borlin and his 
dancers. Another new ballet creation is 
“The Tomb of Couperin,” for which 
Maurice Ravel’s Forlane, Menuet and 
Rigaudon are used. Then there is a 
dance-pantomime which tells the biblical 
story of “The Foolish Virgins” in a Dale- 
carlain village setting, to Swedish folk- 
tunes adapted by Karl Atterberg. 

Most striking, musically and mimeti- 
cally, however, is “The Madhouse.” Its 
story is delightful: A young girl enters 
a madhouse. Her timid and hesitant 
attitude attracts the attention of the 
inmates, who crowd about her and fill 
her with horror, till she is swept away 
in their wild sarabande of hallucination. 
She imitates the actions and gestures 
of the maniacs who surround her, and as 
their round grows more insenate, seems 
to grow more violent than the maniacs 
themselves. These mad creatures, in 
fact, are in their turn terrorized by her 
gestures, they fall back in disorder and, 
seized by panic, make their escape. The 
young girl is left alone with a mad 
prince. He is suddenly possessed by a 
desire to strangle her, but she falls dead 
of shock before he can play the part of 
the asphyxiator. A charming touch con- 
cludes the scene: a horrible old hag, who 


has been crouching in statuesque im- 
mobility in a corner, sneers hideously, 
moves over toward the young girl—and 
expectorates in her face! 

Viking Dahl, who has made this en- 
trancing picture live in tone, is one of 
Sweden’s youngest composers. He has a 
number of songs, piano pieces, a string 
quartet and a symphony to his credit, 
and an oriental ballet which he has 
written has been presented at the Royal 
Opera in Stockholm with considerable 
success. The music of “La Maison de 
Fous” is said to be very intimate and 
personal and—which in view of its sub- 
ject is easily believable—very odd and 
curious. 


Pierre Lalo Scarifies Meyerbeer 


Pierre Lalo, one of the most famous 
of French musical critics, has expressed 
his unqualified disapproval of the rein- 
clusion of Meyerbeer’s “Huguenots” in 
the Paris Opéra repertory. Deprived of 
Wagner’s complete works, he asserts, 
the Paris Opéra is driven to take ma- 
terial where it can, but is of the opinion 
that Meyerbeer, least of all, should have 
been signaled out for favor. 

“Not only is he a German, but he is 
also the one Prussian musician whom 
one remembers: Prussian by birth, Prus- 
sian by predilection, General Musical Di- 
rector of the King of Prussia, and so at- 
tached to his native land that he wished 
to leave all his manuscripts to the Ber- 
lin Library.” 

Yet had his works one iota of beauty 
or nobility, says the critic, he would not 


Alméenne” Dies 
Concert 


At a succeeding Colonne concert, %,. 
briel Pierné repeated the Darius \; 
haud “Symphonic Suite” which had « 
cited such clamors on its first prese. ; 
tion, without any signs of disappr. vq) 
from a numerous audience. Ano he, 
work by one of the French grou, , 
“Six” was also heard for the first me 
on this occasion. Arthur Honegy.,, 
“The Death of Sainte Alméenne,” ar 0; 
chestral prelude to a drama. A strino 
lament, supported by discordant } ms 
motives, it was lauded for its then ti, 
clarity, and the fact that it caused the 
auditors no physical suffering. The ip- 
plause which greeted it may have just; 
fied one critic’s contention, that jt 
sounded like some fragment from the 
“Tristan” prelude whose component 
parts had been disarranged. 
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(“The Madhouse”), Music for Which Was Written by 





protest. But they are international— 
not with the lofty universality of a 
Goethe or Beethoven—but with the cos- 
mopolitanism of commercial products 
manufactured for the world at large. 
The “Benediction” in the “Huguenots,” 
he declares is simply horrible in its de- 
velopment; the chansonettes of the 
Queen of Navarre would be scorned by a 
cafeé-chantant; and the short concluding 
dance is the most disgusting cancan one 
might possibly hear in a public dance- 
hall. Ce pauvre Meyerbeer! 





The tenor Jadlowker receives 8,000 
marks per evening for singing at the 
Berlin Opera. 





Lamoureux Orchestra Plays Guy Ro- 
partz’s “Divertissement” 


Many of the fine organ pieces writ- 
ten by Guy Ropartz, now director of the 
Nancy Conservatory, are known in this 
country. His “Divertissement” for or- 
chestra was recently heard for the first 
time at a Lamoureux concert, conducted 
by Chévillard. The work is built up on 
folk themes and is described by Robert 
Brussel as being robust and sincere, 
written with supreme elegance, and its 
popular elements rhythmically and color- 
ully varied with masterly dexterity. The 
folk themes are. first presented by the 
horn and then taken up by clarinet and 
bassoon. 





Thirteen Pantechnicon vans, or three 
twenty-one foot railroad trucks, beside 
baggage vans, are used to transport 
Major Harvey Bathurst’s new traveling 
organ from spot to spot. It has five 
manuals, seventy-five stops, twenty-five 
pistons, and 2303 speaking pipes, whic) 
call for eighty miles of sensitive electric 
wiring. Some organ! 
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Celebrities Answer Query, 
‘‘Do You Care for Music?”’ 








TECENT answers to this query, ad- 
IV dressed to English men of letters 
and painters by John o’ London’s Weekly 
have been sufficiently varied. Rose Ma- 
cauley intimates that she likes it well 
enough—the worse the better. W. Jacobs 
is inelined to tolerate classic music, if 
provided with a comfortable armchair, 
a good cigar and a good fire. H. G. 
Wells “suffers music to come unto him,” 
in the evangelical sense, but does not put 
himself out to go to music. Mr. Chester- 
ton admits a musical ignorance which 
precludes his even thinking of music. 
Sir A. Conan Doyle, the creator of Sher- 
lock Holmes, does not object to it on 
principle, but is still patiently waiting 
for the musical work which will move 
him. John Collier, the celebrated 
painter, asserts that music always lasts 
too long, that it merely aims to excite 
emotion, and that it is immoral with an 
immorality which has not even the ex- 
cuse of being agreeable. He admits, 
however, that it permits a number of de- 
cent people, and some who are not, to 
gain an honest living. It might be added 
that Bernard Shaw, Robert Bridges, E. 
F. Benson, and Arnold Bennett, who 
have not answered the query, are known 
to be ardent melomaniacs. 


In Joseph Mann, tenor of the Berlin 
“Staatsoper,” who is now giving re- 
citals in Munich, the musical cognos- 


centi of that city believe that they have 
discovered a Teuton Caruso. A _ sonor- 
ous voice and “breathing powers which 
seem endless,” charm the public. It is 
as a Wagner singer in particular that a 
great future is predicted for him. 





The series of “Abbey Concerts” pre- 
sented by the Irish Musical League in 
the Abbey Theater, does not, unfor- 
tunately, seem to sum up “the further 
promised activities in the Irish capital 
on Sunday evenings,” to which the Dub- 
lin correspondent of an English maga- 
zine alludes. Our news headlines tell 
another story. 





Let the Bartoks, Scotts, Ornsteins, 
Prokofieffs and Poulencs tremble. Dr. 
John Warriner, recently lecturing at 
Trinity College, London, on “Bolshevism 
in Music” said: “Bolshevism in music is 
opposed to real progress. .-. ae 
same disaster which befell Germany 
and Russia will befall Art if Nature’s 
laws are flouted. No one will study mu- 
sic, and it will die, killed by what is de- 
praved, unnatural and perverted.” 





Sad musical conditions exist in Liver- 
pool. Despite concerts on Tuesdays, 
Fridays and Saturdays, “other days of 
the week are void of musical events of 
high character, while Sunday is a horri- 
ble blank.” 





Czecho-Slovakian Government 
Comes to Aid of National Music 








NE of the first advantages taken by 

Croat, Slovene and Moravian of 
these happy days of Czecho-Slovakian 
independence, has been to further the 
national music in a manner impossible 
under Austrian rule. In two state con- 
servatories, at Prague and at Briinn, the 
musical education of the new republic is 
centered, and twenty-three music schools 
are government’ subsidized. Young 
Czechs of unusual talent are to be 
hunted up and carefully educated for free 
conservatory training. Government mu- 
sic examinations are held by a large 
traveling committee. Czecho-Slovakia is 
even in advance of the United States in 
one respect, since its Ministry of Public 
Instruction has a Department of Music, 
of which Dr. Branberger is the chief. 
Under him, four officials are responsible 


| for government control of national musi- 


cal activities, a control which is mainly 
exercised in a purely advisory capacity. 


Three Orchestras Play in Prague 


No less than three orchestras play in 
the national capital. The Czech Phil- 
harmonic is conducted by Talich, and 
Was prominent in the great Sokol festi- 
val at which Kubelik played and Des- 
tim sang. The orchestra of the Na- 
tional Theater is directed by Karel Ko- 








“The Eternal Rhythm” Symphonically 
Presented 


Eugene Goossens’s “The Eternal 


_ Rhythm,” a new symphonic poem, very 


modern, was recently performed at the 
London “Promenade Concerts,” and is 
deseribed as being lyrical and almost con- 
tinuously melodious, with the proviso 
that the type of melody used is so per- 
sonal, that those who only recognize mel- 


. ody when it is familiar may have their 


doubts as to its really being melody. But 
then, ultra-modern works are not writ- 
ten for such listeners. The melodic de- 
Sign stands out against a rich orchestral 
and polyphonic background and the ef- 
fect “if one allows one’s imagination to 
follow the drift of the composer’s 
thought” is said to be very exciting. It 
iS spoken of as the finest symphonic 
work Goossens has as yet written, and 
the hint is given (American conductors, 
please notice!) “that conductors < ll over 
the world should take it into serious con- 


' Sideration if they wish to appear to be 


‘in the movement.’ ” 


varovic, and a third symphony orchestra 
has recently been established by Sak, 
who, together with Oskar Nedbal, the 
well-known composer, is to give a series 
of twenty concerts at which the sym- 
phonies of Beethoven and Bruckner will 
be played in toto, as well as much na- 
tional music. 

A French musical penetration is the 
series of concerts of French music which 
is to cover a large number of towns in 
the Czecho-Slovak Republic, and in 
which the French Minister at Prague is 
said to be particularly interested. 
Vitézslav Novak, the distinguished com- 
poser, and director of the Prague Con- 
servatory, is a prominent member of the 
committee of leading musicians organ- 
ized to that end. 


SURVEY OF MUSIC IN EUROPE 


FREDERICK H. MARTENS, Foreign Editor 


























Slight London Applause Greets 
New S. Villiers Stanford Prelude 








PRELUDE to Sir Villiers Stanford’s 

opera, “The Traveling Companion,” 
was the novelty at a recent Royal Phil- 
harmonic Society concert in London, but 
was received with scant applause. In 
solemn and slowly moving rhythm, it 
served to establish the atmosphere of the 


scene which it precedes, wherein the 
hero finds himself beside a corpse in a 
village church at night. It is only fair 
to say that, occurring in its rightful 
place in the opera, this music might have 
made quite a different impression. “The 
Traveling Companion,” incidentally, is a 
Norse tale which has real operatic possi- 
bilities, and composers will find it, to- 
gether with others quite as good in the 
new collection of “Scandinavian Fairy- 
Tales,” which the Frederick A. Stokes 
Co. of this city now has in press. 
Stanford’s Prelude was preceded by 
Rimsky-Korsakoff’s “Easter Overture” 
and Roussel’s “Festin de l’Araignée” and 
followed by César Franck’s Symphony. 
Immediately succeeding the Rimsky- 
Korsakoff number, Siloti played the 
Tchaikovsky B Flat Minor Piano Con- 
certo in a manner which contradicted 
most traditions regarding its perform- 
ance, and his version was not held to 
have been the more effective for so doing. 





London Chamber Music Concerts Present 
Good Works 


At the London Chamber Music So- 
ciety’s concert not long ago, at Wig- 
more Hall, Eugéne Goossens’s popular 
little string pieces, “By the Tarn” and 
“Jack o’ Lantern,” as well as an early 
quartet by Ethel Smyth, were heard; 
while the Music Society, a new London 
organization, presented Arnold Bax’s 
new Quintet for strings and harp at St. 
John’s Institute the same day. The 
Quintet is described as a meditative com- 
position of half lights and vague shad- 
ows. Doris Oldroyd, in a recital at Wig- 
more Hall, included John Ireland’s fine 
Sonata for violin and piano in A Minor, 
which she played with the pianist O’Con- 
nor Morris, among her numbers. Heifetz, 
at Queen’s Hall, continues to be as one 
critic says, “a delightful problem.” This 
because he has stooped “to the insipidi- 
ties of Ernest’s Concerto in F Minor and 
such a thing as Glazounoff’s ‘Meditation,’ 
which is not worth the paper it is writ- 
ten on!” 





AWARD MUSICAL PRIZES IN LONDON 





Der Vere Stacpoole’s charming novel, 
“The Blue Lagoon,” has scored success 
in London as a play, with incidental mu- 
sic written by Clive Carey. The play 
is described as a series of episodes linked 
by music. 





Harold Rawlinson makes an excellent 
point when he compares the Royal Or- 
chestra’s program of the first London 
“Parsifal” performance (1914), with the 
names of the artist members of its or- 
chestra given in full, with the New 
York Symphony programs which do not 
list them, and asks which has the greater 
souvenir value. 





Rome to Hear Strauss 
Operas at the Costanzi 





HE noticeable increase in the produc- 
tion of Puccini’s operatic scores in 
the larger towns and cities of Germany is 
paralleled, in a measure, by the recent 
inclusion of Richard Strauss’s “Rosen- 


kavalier” and “Salome” in this winter’s 
repertory of the “Costanzi” Theater in 
Rome. Wagner will be represented by 
“Tristan” and “Parsifal,” while Mas- 
senet’s “Thais” and Rabaud’s “Marouf” 
are the French contingent. “Boris” is 
also to be given and among the purely 
Italian works is Vittadini’s “Allegro 
Anima.” Serge Diaghileff will stage the 
works by Cimarosa and Paisiello to which 
he has given a mimeographic form. 





In the Croatian-Slavonic town of 
Agram, a publisher named Izdao has 
just put forth a collection of “Jugo-Slav 
Popular Songs,” compiled by Antonin 
Dobronic. 





The French government has been bit- 
terly attacked in connection with the re- 
cent Victory celebrations in Paris, for 
completely ignoring the Ministry of Fine 
Arts in the arrangement of the fétes. 
Instead of a great artistic festival there 
were only speeches, torch-light proces- 
sions, fireworks and bunting. “The gov- 
ernment seems to think the French peo- 
ple only good for setting off firecrackers, 
lining the streets to see the twenty-year- 
old conscripts pass, and subscribing to 
national loans!” 


Photo by Underwood & Underwood 


Lady Cooper, the Lady Mayoress, Awarding the Lord Mayor’s Prize for Soprano Soloists to Doreen Thornton, of the Guildhall 
School of Music, in London, on Saturday, Oct. 30 
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NEW YORK 
Carnegie Hall Recital, November 14, 1920 





‘He is master of a voice which continues, like the best 
of things, to mellow with years.”"—New York “Sun,” 


November 15, 1920. 








“His voice was rich and smooth, his diction matchless, 
his style polished and his feeling poetic.”—-New York 
‘“‘Herald,”” November 15, 1920. 








“His phrasing and diction are those of a consummate 


artist.’"—-New York “Tribune,”” November 15, 1920. 











‘“‘No singer so vividly paints a song with atmosphere.” 


—New York ‘“Mail,’”? November 15, 1920. 











*‘He is master of a voice which continues, like the best of things, to 
mellow with years—and he can command it to artistic effects. He was 
in equally effective style, however, with his early Italian and modern 
French groups, and marched through a list of present-day English ex- 
amples with that agreeableness and fervor which are always his.”’°— 


New York “Sun,” November 15th, 1920. 








“Mr. Werrenrath has first of all a beautiful voice, wide of range, rich, 
sonorous. He is the more to be commended for not yielding to the 
temptations of winning applause from the multitude by the spectacular 
feat of forcing tone. His phrasing and diction are those of a consum- 
mate artist. As an interpreter he shows rare understanding of the text, 
as well as sympathy with the wishes of the composer.’-—New York 


“Tribune,’’ November 15th, 1920. 








“Mr. Werrenrath indeed was doing a service to the discriminating con- 
certgoer in singing as he did that captivating old love lyric, ‘Pur dicesti, 
O bocca bella,” and the ‘Deh piu a me non v'ascondete’ . . . Mr. 
Werrenrath is certainly a singer of distinction and finesse, and what he 
does is a joy to vocal epicureanism.’—New York “Evening Journal,” 


November 1/5th, 1920. 











*‘We heard an artist to his finger-tips, with a voice of no great dimension, 
but of quality in every range, with an enunciation absolutely clear, with 
an appreciation of and a penetration into the very heart of the inten- 
tion of the composers that was convincing..""—New York “Evening 


World,”’ November 15th, 1920. 














“What he does is a joy to vocal epicureanism.”—New 


York Evening “Journal,’’? November 15, 1920. 








“High in the esteem of the most critical music-lovers 
of the world.”—New York “American,” November 


15, 1920. 








‘““We heard an artist to his finger-tips...—-New York 
“World,” November 15, 1920. 








“All sorts and conditions of musical writings come 
under his spell.”—New York “Telegram,’’? November 
15, 1920. | 
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‘His natural vocal gift and his exceptional talent and taste in interpre- 
tation have placed him high in the esteem of the most critical music- 
lovers of the world. Yesterday he revealed not only his ability as an 
intelligent and accomplished baritone, but also showed his broad knowl- 
edge of song literature."-—-New York ‘‘American,’’ November 15th, 1920. 








“Of course there is no baritone with exactly that kind of quality in his’ 
voice. Warmth and color and lyric are all feeble words for it. And 
no singer so vividly paints a song with atmosphere.”’"—New York “Eve- 


ning Mail,’’ November 1|5th, 1920. 








“Of Mr. Werrenrath’s singing, much might be said. He has never sung 
better here. His voice was rich and smooth, his diction matchless, his 
style polished and his feeling poetic."-—-New York “Herald,’’? November 
15th, 1920. 








“The clarity of his enunciation, the beauty of tone and manner of de- 
livery, establish a strong magnetic bond between singer and audience 
which makes him irresistible in recital..—New York ‘Telegraph,” 


November 15th, 1920. 








“All sorts and conditions of musical writings come under his spell. He 
interprets English, German, French, Italian and Russian things equally 
well.""—New York Evening ‘‘Telegram,’’ November 1|5th, 1920. 
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BOSTON 
Symphony Orchestra 


Nov. 16, 1920. Nov. 19 and 20, 1920. 
Providence, R. I. Boston, Mass. 





“It was a superb performance.’—Providence ‘“Jour- 


nal,””» November 17, 1920. 








Poet and composer clearly owed him much.’’—H. T. 


Parker, Boston “Transcript,”” November 20, 1920. 











‘Mr. Werrenrath’s part in the performance was worthy 


of the highest praise."°—Philip Hale, Boston “Herald,” 
November 20, 1920. 














‘Fortunate the composer with such an artist to present 
his work.”’-—Olin Downes, Boston “Post,’”? November 
20, 1920. 














““His own choice were these ‘Russians’ and before he had proceeded far 
poet and composer clearly owed him much. . . . Finally enters 
Mr. Werrenrath to begin where the others end. Mr. Bynner has sketched 
the characters; Mr. Mason has lighted and shaded them. It remains for 
the singer to call them to life, to give them individualizing speech and 
spirit. Mr. Bynner’s verse is not readily ‘singable.” Nothing daunted, 
Mr. Werrenrath sets to his declamation. When he has done, drunkard 
and fanatic, wanderer and prisoner, the boy of the gray day have each 
lived their moment to ear and imagination. If Mr. Mason has done his 
feat of illustrative music, still more has Mr. Werrenrath done his of 
characterization in tones. All his powers of voice, command of song, 
vigors of imagination join together to this single end and accomplish it. 
The propulsive force that poet and composer miss he summons. They 
are heard and noted. He vanishes, while through him these Russians 
speak.""—H. T. Parker in Boston ‘‘Transcript,’”’ November 20th, 1920. 








“Reinald Werrenrath scored an unqualified success in his two arias. 
. . . It was a superb performance, in which vocal beauty, tempera- 
ment and unerring judgment combined to delight his audience. His 
voice is handled with consummate skill and his interpretations of the 
operatic arias revealed him as a singer of unusual artistic insight. The 
Mozart recitative and air was sung in polished style and with vocal 
charm. But in the passionate song, ‘Vision Fugitive,’ from Massenet’s 
‘Herodiade,’ he reached the height of his vocal and interpretative pow- 
ers. He received tremendous applause at the close and returned several 
times in acknowledgment.’’"—Providence ‘“Journal,’”’ November 17th, 


1920. 
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“It is not easy to forget the singer in speaking of Mr. Mason's songs. 
Mr. Werrenrath has made them his own, what would other baritones do 
with them? . . . His diction, as we all know, is unusually clear 
and significant. Mr. Werrenrath’s part in the performance was worthy 
of the highest praise. The singer re-created Mr. Mason's music. Espe- 
cially noteworthy was Mr. Werrenrath’s interpretation of ‘A Drunkard’ 
and ‘A Revolutionary’; while in ‘A Prophet’ he was as fanatical as any 
Hebrew in the desert or in a voluptuous city, trumpeting the Lord's 
approaching day of wrath.’’—Philip Hale in the Boston ‘Herald,’ 
November 20th, 1920. 











“Mr. Werrenrath gave proof again of his remarkable talent, his intelli- 
gence, his musicianship, his mastery of his voice which has become 
more striking every year. The songs of Mr. Mason could hardly have 
had a more sympathetic, appreciative, enthusiastic interpretation. 
Fortunate the composer with such an artist to present his work to the 
public!""—Olin Downes in the Boston “Post,’? November 20th, 1920. 

















‘Mr. Werrenrath has a beautiful voice, wide of range and rich. He 
never forces tone and is to be highly commended for this. His phrasing 
and diction are those of a great artist and his singing is particularly 
pleasing for its sonorous qualities.".—Boston ‘Traveller,’”’ November 


20th, 1920. 
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CHARLES HACKETT 


Metropolitan Opera Star Is 
Enthusiastically Applauded 


Mr. Hackett is a lyric tenor. His voice has 
a liberal range and is of agreeable quality. 
He has an uncommon control of breath; his 
roulades are even and performed with appar- 
ent ease. His intonation is admirably pure 
and added to his many excellent vocal qualities 
is the fact that his bearing is manly, unaf- 
fected. 

Although Mr. Hackett is an operatic singer 
his program set forth mostly lyrics. He sang 
the song of Liszt with an appealing, convinc- 
ing interpretation. 

—Philip Hale in Boston Herald, Oct. 15, 1920. 


A large and very attentive audience listened 
to Mr. Hackett. There was much enthusiasm, 
many recalls and encores. 

Mr. Hackett’s voice is a lyric tenor, with 
an extremely smooth and finished style and 
few singers in opera could stand so success- 
fully the sheerly vocal tests of a concert per- 
formance. At the same time he remains an 
operatic tenor, and that passage in which he 
most impressed me was the encore he sang 
to his third group of songs, the “Dream from 
Manon.” 

He sang his passage with true tenderness of 
feeling and beauty of tone. It is a sentimental 
song and Mr. Hackett caught the sweet and 
youthful sentimentality of the Massenet of 
Manon admirably. 


—Olin Downes in Boston Post, Oct. 17, 1920. 


Hackett Triumphs 


Charles Hackett triumphed signally at his 
first Boston recital in Symphony Hall, Friday 
night. 

His brilliant voice, his mastery of vocal art, 
and interpretative prowess completely captured 
the audience. 

With one or two exceptions no other lyric 
tenor of the day could be assured of so enthu- 
siastic a reception as that given this now inter- 
nationally famous New England star; nor 
could more than two tenors with whom Ameri- 
cans are acquainted match his performance. 

The program included florid, old-fashioned 
songs, written in the so-called classic style; 
some typical nineteenth century songs by 
Cornelius, Brahms, Grieg, Liszt, Faure and 
others, some with English and others with 
French texts; and the customary “modern” 
offerings. But some of the most impressive 
of Mr. Hackett’s efforts came when he re- 
sponded with encores to the outbursts of ap- 
plause. His superb singing of an aria from 
Massenet’s ““Manon” was one of these. 


—Boston Sunday Advertiser, Oct. 17, 1920. 


In Recital 


A song recital by a light operatic tenor— 
to wit: Charles Hackett, not long ago of 
La Scala and other Italian stages of the first 
rank; more recently heard and admired at the 
Metropolitan in New York. By many a sign 
of his songs and singing, he is what the dialect 





Charles Hackett Attracts 
Crowd 


American Tenor Demonstrates High Degree 
of Musicianship 


By Julius Hartt 





Charles Hackett, a Metropolitan Opera 
House tenor who has come into pronounced 
favor of late, headed the season’s pro- 
cession of recital givers with a concert at 
Foot Guard hall last evening. Mr. Hackett 
is a singer who has won a distinguished 
reputation which was emphatically con- 
firmed by all that he did on this occasion. 
This city has witnessed few exhibitions of 
the art of singing more refined as to con- 
ception, more polished as to performance, 
more satisfying or delightful to hear. Mr. 
Hackett sings with entire and refreshing 
abundance of pose and his singing is 
always indicative of a good head and sound 
musicianship behind it. There are or have 
been voices warmer than his in natural 
color. But there are few singers, at least 
it is difficult to recall few American singers, 
who sing or have sung with more skillful 
adaptation of voice to conception, wider 
range and variety of color, more extended 
gamut of rhythmic and dynamic nuance or 
more delicate adjustment of lyric and 
dramatic values. In his rhythmic sensi- 
tiveness especially, Mr. Hackett’s singing 
is extraordinary. His exhibition of true 
rubato last evening might well have formed 
a model for any instrumentalist. Here 
was real plasticity. In his power of 
modelling, Mr. Hackett proved himself an 
artist to the manner born, the crescendo 
and diminuendo contours of some of his 
numbers revealing the musician’s artistic 
architectural sense as all too few singers 
reveal it. 

Mr. Hackett’s program was well and 
discriminatingly chosen and threw as few 
sops to undeveloped musical taste as a 
recital giver’s program well could. Where 
everything was so well done and done with 
such distinction, it were superfluous or 
gratuitous to pick out any particular 
number for a special commendation. But 
if Mr. Hackett’s accomplishment as an 
artist and singer were more evident in any 
one place than another, it was in that part 
of his program most difficult to do, viz.; in 
his first and classical group the selections 
of which sharply contrasted as to style, 
technical requirements and musical con- 
tent, were delivered by the singer with a 
fine sense of differentiation and with the 
most gratifying exhibition of the keenest 
knowledge of the individual artistic neces- 
sities of each one of these beautiful speci- 
mens of melodic construction, as a matter 
of course Mr. Hackett sang encore num- 
bers; and these supplementary songs were 
also chosen with far more respect for what 
is dignified and essentially beautiful in 
song literature than is at all common in a 
choice of encores. Charles Hackett is an 
American tenor. Long live America! 


—Hartford Times, October 9, 1920. 











Management: 


‘‘ Chickering Piano used’’ 


D. F. McSweeney, Associate Manager 
511 Fifth Ave., New York 


CHARLES L. WAGNER 


of his profession calls “a serious artist.” 
Through two divisions of the program—one 
allotted to old Italian airs and one to German 
pieces plus Grieg—Mr. Hackett was interest- 
ing by the quality of his voice, the proof of 
his vocal skill and his agreeable presence. 
Throughout, Mr. Hackett’s tones are even; 
everywhere they are finely resonant ; in texture 
they are transparent; at the singer’s will they 
readily take curve and color. His tones are 
round and edgeless; he heeds the unfolding 
progress of a melody, linking phrase to 
phrase; he respects rhythm. The first hint of 
Mr. Hatkett’s true quality came in Grieg’s 
“Dream” with which this second group ended 
and as he sang Grieg’s music the gentle ecstasy 
mood began to grow in his tones. When he 
passed to Liszt’s song of erotic longing and 
night-vision, ecstasy flooded them—kept the 
melodic line pulsing, the phrases rich, the 


progress ardent and resilient, the color warm 
and deep. 

In quality of song, in impression upon 
hearers, the companion-piece was des Grieux’s 
familiar apostrophe of Manon in Massenet’s 
like-named opera, restudied and reproduced 
only last winter at the Metropolitan. The 
music invites the suave and fluent beauty of 
Mr. Hackett’s tones, his grace in song, his 
skill in operatic répertoire. Again it is hard 
to remember so complete and pervasive sing- 
ing of the soliloquy. 


—H. T. Parker in Boston Transcript, Oct. 
15, 1920. 


Mr. Hackett’s program made no concession 
to popular demands. He was back to show 
how good a singer and musician he is and it 
was a program to charm serious lovers of 
music; a true recital program, including 
serious groups in several languages. The 
singer proved himself to be a very skilful 
performer, finely trained in all the traditions 
of the concert stage, and possessing a lyric 
voice of rare beauty and unusual brilliance. 


—The Boston American, Oct. 15, 1920. 


Mr. Hackett’s program was almost entirely 
composed of songs of a lighter character and 
lacking in operatic selections. He is lyrical 
rather than dramatic and a musician rather 
than a poet of song, but he carried it all easily 
and gracefully and to the great pleasure of 
the audience. In the second group the audi- 
ence was so delighted with Ansorge’s “In a 
Forest” that he sang it again as an encore. 
Other songs on the program which were espe- 
cially delightful were: Liszt’s “Oh, Quand 
Je Dors” and Szule’s “Mandoline.” Hackett’s 
voice is a wonderful organ, capable of express- 
ing a wide gamut of emotions. It has a par- 
ticularly sweet and mellow quality, a round 
fullness of tone in its entire register and wide 
range. He sings easily, producing marvelous 
results without seeming effort. His tones are 
never forced or harsh; but pour forth a golden 
stream, clear, ringing and true. 


—The Boston Traveler, Oct. 15, 1920. 
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JOSEF 


STOPAK 


REPEATS 


his New York and Chicago suc- 
cesses at his début in Boston 
at Jordan Hall on November 


14, 1920. 


“A young man of earnestness and 
talent, he has made a beginning which 
shows how broad and artistic his aims 
are. Mozart’s Andante gave him op- 
portunity to employ his musicianship 
and taste in the singing of a simple 
but very beautiful melody. More 
versatility of technique and style was 
required by the Tartini-Kreisler varia- 
tions, and these were interpreted by 
the violinist with justness of tempo 
and in the virtuoso manner.’’—Boston 
Sunday Post. 


“Mr. Stopak has a fine tone. His 
technique was wholly adequate. He 
displayed a purity of intonation and of 
musical taste. His phrasing, his gen- 
eral conception of the composition was 
worthy of a talented pupil of the ad- 
mirable master, Mr. Thibaud; but Mr. 
Stopak’s performance was not at all 
mimetic; not merely an echo; he hada 
mind of his own; he played as if he 
thought for himself, as one to whom 
the music had made a personal appeal. 
Not for a moment was there any cheap 
attempt to incite the steady applause 


that follows any sensational exhibi- 
tion.’”’—Philip Hale, Boston Sunday 
Herald, 


‘“*Except to those curious enough to 
have read the favorable reports of his 
playing in New York and Chicago, he 
was no more than a name, yet he 


| proved well worth hearing. There isa 


certain stolidity in Mr. Stopak’s man- 
ner of playing that fits better in the 
old than in the newer music, but de- 
spite this seeming indifference his in- 
terpretation is never really lacking in 
warmth, 

“The program was agreeable and of 


a dignity that accorded well with Mr. 


Stopak’s playing. It began with a con- 
certo.in A minor by Vivaldi. The ap- 
peal of these old Italian concerti is 
difficult to define; there is a satisfying 
‘largeness’ about them. Akin to this 
sturdy music was an Intrada by Des- 
planes. In these pieces and in the 
Tartini-Kreisler Variations on a theme 


of Corelli, Mr. Stopak was in every 
way admirable.’’ — Boston Evening 
Transcript, 

Management: 


HAENSEL & JONES 
Aeolian Hall, New York 





























Anderson College Classes Dismissed to 
Bid May Peterson Adieu 


ANDERSON, S. C., Nov. 5.—It is seldom 
if ever that officials permit college stu- 
dents to be dismissed from their classes 
to say adieu to an artist. This honor 
was conferred on May Peterson, soprano, 
of the Metropolitan Opera, when she ap- 
peared at Anderson College here re- 
cently. She so completely won the 
hearts of her audience that the college 
classes were put off for one hour when 
she left Anderson the day following the 
concert, so that the students might have 
the opportunity to escort their favorite 
prima donna to the train. At the sta- 
tion, in response to demands, Miss Peter- 
son sang “Carry Me Back to Old Vir- 
ginny,” “The Last Rose of Summer,” 
“Comin’ Through the Rye” and “The 
Land of the Sky-blue Water,” to the de- 
light of her hundreds of admirers. Miss 
Peterson also broke a record at the con- 
cert, when she sang twenty encores. 





Elect New Executives for New England 
; Conservatory 


Boston, Nov. 19.—Edwin P. Brown, 
president of the United Shoe Machinery 
Co.; Robert Winsor, Jr., of Kidder Pea- 
body Co., and H. Wendell Endicott, of 
the Johnson-Endicott Co., are new 
trustees of the New England Conserva- 
tory of Music, elected for a term of four 
years at the annual meeting of the 
trustees, held at the conservatory yes- 
terday afternoon. Charles Dennee, rep- 
resenting the alumni association, was 
elected a trustee for one year. The fol- 
lowing were elected trustees for four 
years: Oliver Ames, Richard H. Dana, 
Ernest B. Dane, Allan Forbes, Henry S. 
Grew, Robert Jordan, Walter H. Lang- 
shaw, Louis K. Liggett, Samuel J. Mix- 
ter, -M.D., Galen L. Stone, John B. 
Willis, Albert E. Winship. 





Méro Scores with Stransky Forces in 
Concert at Worcester, Mass. 


WORCESTER, MAss., Nov. 18.—The 
concert given under the management of 
Albert Steinert brought to Worcester 
music lovers the New York Philharmonic 
Society, Josef Stransky, conductor, in a 
delightful program on Nov. 4. The as- 
sisting artist was Yolanda Mérd, pianist. 
Mechanics Hall was crowded for the 
occasion, and the audience was an intel- 
ligent and appreciative one. Mme. Méro 
played Liszt’s Concerto in A Major, and 
her performance once again gave proof of 
her splendid powers. ae Gi 





Marie Bashian Sings in Brooklyn 


Much interest was shown in the cos- 
tume recital of folk-songs given by the 
Armenian soprano, Marie Bashian, under 
the auspices of the Department of Music 
of the Brooklyn Institute of Arts and 
Sciences, on the afternoon of Nov. 12. 
She preceded her musical program with 
an interpretative lecture. Beginning with 
the Armenian national air, the singer 
gave popular songs of exile, dance-songs, 
love-songs and pastoral songs. She had 
an able accompanist in Mrs. Alma Kitch- 
ell for these numbers, which proved her a 
well-trained technician as well as a 
charming personality. 





Metropolitan Opens Brooklyn Series 


The Metropolitan’s first Brooklyn of- 
fering of the season was “Faust,” given 
at the Academy of Music on Tuesday 
evening, Nov. 16, with Farrar as Mar- 
guerite; Harrold as Faust; Whitehill as 
Mephistopheles and Chalmers as Valen- 
tine. The audience was a large and sat- 
isfyingly enthusiastic one. Mr. White- 
hill’s singing and impersonation were 
the outstanding feature of the evening. 
Mr. Wolff conducted with ——,, 





Gervase Elwes Sails from England 


Gervase Elwes, the English tenor, 
sailed from England on Nov. 26. Mr. 
Elwes has not appeared in this country 
for several years. It will be remembered 
in musical circles that he came to New 
York-at the request of Walter Damrosch 
expressly to sing in Elgar’s “The Dream 
of Gerontius.” 








Mme. Walska to Remain in Opera 

















@ Underwood & Underwood 


Ganna Walska, Polish Soprano, Whose Beauty Broke the Resolution of the Wealthiest 
American Bachelor 


ESPITE the fact that she has recent- 
ly married Alexander Smith Coch- 
ran, whose fortune is reckoned to run up 
into the forty millions, Ganna Walska, 


Polish opera singer, will remain on the 
operatic stage. 
“T sing because I must,” she declares. 


“My nature craves the expression which I 
can give to my talents only through ap- 
pearing in opera,” was Mme. Walska’s 
reply when questioned as to why she 
would not leave the stage. Mr. Cochran 
was the builder of the cup contender, 
Vanitie, and was thought to be a con- 
firmed bachelor. 





KENTUCKY SERIES OPENS 


Salvi and Margaret Romaine Appear in 
Bowling Green Recitals 


BOWLING GREEN, Ky., Nov. 17.—The 
coming season promises to be the most 
auspicious in the history of local musical 
circles. The Western Kentucky State 
Normal School, or which Franz J. Strahm 
is Dean of Music, is presenting the All- 
Star Concert Series under the personal 
management of Will B. Hill, local concert 
manager. . 

The first of this series brought us Al- 
berto Salvi, harpist, whose great success 
caused the management to re-engage him 
for next season. The second number pre- 
sented Margaret Romaine, soprano, of the 
Metropolitan Opera Company, who sang 
to the largest audience ever given a con- 
cert artist in Bowling Green. The re- 
maining numbers are: Jules Falk, vio- 
linist, and Malvina Ehrlich, pianist, Feb. 
4; Mabel Garrison, March 23, and the 
New York Chamber Music Society, April 
21. 

Plans for Bowling Green’s Tenth An- 
nual May Music Festival are well under 
way, and noted soloists and one of the 
country’s best orchestras are promised. 
The only festival artist announced so far 
is Florence Macbeth, who was re-engaged 
when she sang in the Festival last year. 
The festivals are under the able leader- 
ship of Franz J. Strahm. W. B. H. 











SUMMER SCHOOL 


Faculty of Interngtional Reputation—ALL 

DEPARTMENTS OPEN DURING THE 

SUMMER, Dramatic Art, MUSIC, Languages 
Special Norma] Oourse in 


PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSIC 
Location and Surroundings ideal for Sum- 
mer Study. For Catalogue and Summer Cir- 
cular address, Miss BERTHA BAUR, High- 
land Avenues & Oak Sta, Cincinnati, 0 


NORTHAMPTON, Mass.—Ivan Gorokoff 
leads a newly founded chorus. 





NEW YORK 


Philharmonic 
ORCHESTRA 


JOSEF STRANSKY 
Conductor 


HENRY HADLEY 


Associate Conductor 


Five Series in Greater 


New York 


OTHER CITIES 
NEW ENGLAND 
NEW YORK STATE 
MIDDLE WEST 


Spring Tour 
Coast to Coast 





FELIX F. LEIFELS 
Carnegie Hall, 


Manager 
New York 
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A PIANIST WHO HAS STEAD- 
ILY FORGED HIS WAY INTO 
THE FRONT RANK, PLAYING 
TO ENTHUSIASTIC AUDI 
ENCES IN EVERY STATE IN 
THE UNION. 


Was last season re-engaged as soloist by the 





Seattle Symphony Orchestra to open the 1920- 


21 Season. 








D531EA COLLECT 3 EXTRA N.L. 
SEATTLE, WASH. 


1920, NOV. 6, P.M. 10:08 


HARRY AND ARTHUR CULBERTSON 

AEOLIAN HALL, N. Y. CITY 
HAROLD HENRY CHARMED GREAT AUDIENCE LAST EVENING WHEN HE APPEARED AS SOLOIST WITH THE 
SEATTLE SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA AT THE OPENING CONCERT, HIS PLAYING OF LISZT E FLAT CON- 
CERTO WAS SUPERB. C. E. WHITE, MGR., SEATTLE SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


VERDICTS OF THE PRESS 
Forest Anderson in Seattle Post-Intelligencer, Nov. 6, 1920: that more was wanted, and so responded with a wee bit of 


The concerto was given with spirit, a fine appreciation of the Beethoven. 


Lisztian sentiment in which it abounds, and with the absolute of 
accuracy. Soloist, conductor and orchestra were last 
night fitted together in the flow of the concerto as if they had 
played it nightly. He played a Chopin polonaise and a 
sparkling Chopin study with direct and refreshing simplicity. 
Mr. Henry’s inspiration seems to be to repeat what the composer 
says in the way he meant it, or as nearly so as may be; his style, 
which isn’t style in any stilted sense, is to tell the story straight. 
In this respect he is perhaps UNIQUE AMONG PRESENT 
DAY PIANISTS. He is very satisfying indeed. His own “The 
Dancing Marionette” brought much applause .. . after 
Moszkowsky’s “Caprice Espagnole,” he couldn’t help but hear 


Seattle Daily Times, Nov. 6, 1920: 


Harold Henry has become a Seattle favorite, and on this, HIS 
THIRD APPEARANCE HERE, he was greeted as an old 
friend. His first number, the Liszt E Flat Major Concerto, was 
interpreted with brilliancy and ease. Its dynamic and rhythmic 
strides were fully sustained to the close when Mr. Henry gener- 
ously shared his honors with the conductor and men. 


Seattle Star, Nov. 6, 1920: 

Henry is one of the most delightful pianists that have ever 
appeared here, his perfect technique and his unassuming manner 
capturing the audience and adding a splendid touch to the 
program. 


Management: HARRY and ARTHUR CULBERTSON 


Aeolian Hall, New York 


Steinway Piano 


1415 Hyde Park Blvd., Chicago 
Duo Art 
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MOISEIWITSCH AND GENTLE 
APPEAR IN OAKLAND, CAL. 





two Artists Delight Audiences on Same 
Evening—San Francisco Orchestra 
Closes Fall Season 


OAKLAND, CAL, Nov. 17.—Following 
upon the opening concert of the Z. W. 
Potter series, in which Benno Moisei- 
witsch appeared in recital here last even- 
ing, the same night the Le Fevre- 


Brusher series chose Alice Gentle, mezzo- 
soprano, and.the Chamber Music Society 
of San Francis¢o to give the initial con- 
cert. 

In the closing number of the Berkeley 
fall series of the San Francisco Sym- 
phony, Alfred Hertz, conductor; Louis 
Persinger, concert master, gave a poetic 
reading of the Bruch G Minor Concerto. 
This concert had the best audience of the 


season. A feature of the third concert 
was Horace Britt’s presentation of 
Ernest Bloch’s “Schelomo,” Hebrew 


Rhapsody for ’cello. 








=—— 


One thousand performers presented a 
gala pageant commemorating the Pil- 
grim Tercentenary, in the Civic Audi- 
torium, Oakland, under the direction of 
the city’s recreation department. Of 
these, 500 school children, under the 
baton of Glenn Woods, sang very well. 
Paul Steindorf conducted the orchestra. 
Zarah Preble was leader of the Indian 
dances. 

Mrs. Florence Cole-Talbert, coloratura 
soprano, who was recently presented in 
concert by the Home for Aged Colored 
People, proved that she is doing a splen- 
did work for her race. Assisting her 
were K. C. Smith, tenor, and Mabelle 
Clark, pianist. A.F.S. 





Edith de Lys Scores in Montreal “Thais” 
(By Telegraph to MUSICAL AMERICA) 
MONTREAL, CAN., Nov. 19.—Edith de 
Lys scored a triumph last night in 
“Thais.” There were nine curtain calls 


after the second act. Miss de Lys will 
give a second performance of “Thais” by 
general request. VICTOR DESANTLES. 








VERA CURTIS 


“Poured forth meltingly beautiful high tones’ 


—Worcester Daily Telegraph 





—Recent Successes— 


“Beatitudes,” Worcester Festival 
Johnstown, N. Y., Recital 
Troy, N. Y., Vocal Society 


Coming Engagements 


Parker Memorial, with New Haven Symphony 
Orchestra 


“Faust” Boston, People’s Philharmonic 


Choir 


Recital, Rochester, N. Y. 
“Elijah” Elgar Choir, Hamilton, Ont. 





Management: DANIEL MAYER, Aeolian Hall, N. Y. 














Lady Paul, Known as Poldowski, —__ 
Declares Fame Fetters Art Life 








Poldowski, Daughter of Wie- 
niawski and a Composer in 
Her Own Right, Never 
Wants to “Arrive’”—Com- 
poser Must Know All Arts 
to Write Well, She Says— 
Her New Opera, “Silence” 


 § poacen Mendelssohn’s father, who 

complained that he was known only 
as the son of a philosopher and the fa- 
ther of a composer, Lady Dean Paul, who 
arrived last week from London for her 
first visit to America, does not have to 
rely upon the fact that she is the daugh- 
ter of Henri Wieniawski, the violinist, but 
is herself well known as a composer of 
no mean merit. 

Yet Lady Dean Paul insists that she is 
not famous, and what is more, has no de- 
sire to become so, for she declares: “If 
I should beccme famous, I should have 
arrived, and I hope that day will never 
come. I must be unfettered so I can 
grow and interpret life as it comes to 
me.” 

Art, to Lady Paul, should interpret 
some phase of life, and painting, litera- 
ture, music are all emanations from the 
art center; and, to express one well, one 


must have some understanding of all. In 
her endeavor to establish this synthetic 
relationship between all the elements of 
art, she has become an_ indefatigable 
reader of the literature of all peoples. 
Thus it was that she came upon Laonid 
Andreyev’s gripping tragedy, “Silence,” 
as the theme for her last opera, whose 
premiére has been three times delayed, 
the last, caused by the failure of Sir 
Thomas Beecham. 

To write of jealousy, plots, intrigues 
and what-not is as foreign to the nature 
of Lady Paul as the east is separated 
from the west. Things external have lit- 
tle appeal when she so well understands 
and feels the pulsing throb of a human 
soul. It is in this microscopic macrocosm 
that she seeks to find her inspiration and 
the themes for her interpretation of life. 

Andreyev’s story is that of a Russian 
priest who alternately assumes a pomp- 
ous priestly attitude of infallibility and 
then relapses into the ways and thoughts 
of an ordinary mortal, creating in the 
depths of his mind various types of si- 
lences which grow and expand until they 
have not only encompassed his own life, 
but have also worked ruin to those about 
him. Lady Paul has endeavored to fol- 
low the story in strict conformity to her 
conceptions of the psychological signifi- 
cance of the various episodes. 

“It is this,” she added, “which has 
caused the work to be misunderstood and 
to be sometimes commented upon unfa- 
vorably. First of all, it is really not an 
opera, but a one-man music drama, in 
which there is little action, and in which 
much of the story is told by the orches- 
tra. If I have not told the story well, 
that is my fault; but critics, at least, 
should know what I am trying to say. 

“But you must not think that I object 
to criticism. Why should I? What 
pleases one could not please all, and the 
composer must put it down as he feels 
it, whether it be good or bad. Often he 
gets as much pleasure out of writing bad 
music as he does from writing good, and 
even at the time he does not know 
whether it be good or bad. After the 
mood passes he may agree that his ef- 
forts have not been very successful; but 
that does not mean that they do not ex- 
press his conception at the moment he 
was writing. One may relish a lemon 
drink at night, but not care for one the 
next morning!” 

Nor is Lady Paul one of those Euro- 
peans who feel qualified to express their 
opinions of America the next day after 
landing. Life in a New York hotel does 
not differ widely from life in London, she 
finds; but she hopes to find an apartment 
where she will be comfortable and be able 
to come in closer contact with America’s 
people during her six months’ stay. Per- 
haps, also, she will visit other sections of 
the country before she returns to En- 
gland. 

“This is not only another country,” she 
said, “but it is another continent to which 
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Lady Dean Paul, Known as Poldowski, 
the Composer, Who Has Just Arrived 
in This Country 


I have come. 
means!” 

While Lady Paul—who, by the way, is 
known as Poldowski through her compo- 
sitions—has brought her opera and other 
works with her, the exploitation of them 
before the American public is the farthest 
thing from her mind. “I haven’t a plan 
in the world,” she said. “All will depend 
upon what transpires.” Her primary ob- 
ject seems to be to learn the lessons 
which new experiences in a strange land 
bring to her that she may strike a deeper 
note in her portrayal of life. 

That this is a real expression of her 
nature one may believe from the fact that 
Lady Paul came to America without a 
single photograph of herself and MusI- 
CAL AMERICA’S representative had to find 
another way of obtaining her likeness. 
“If I had a photograph you should cer- 
tainly have it,” she said, “but there is not 
one on this side of the Atlantic,” a state- 
ment truer last week, perhaps, than this! 

HAL CRAIN. 


FULL ROCHESTER SCHEDULE 


Pavlowa, Kubelik, Seidel, Local Quartet 
and Others Heard in Fortnight 


. ROCHESTER, N. Y., Nov. 23.—This city 
has had many musical treats these last 
two weeks, including a two days’ visit 
from the incomparable Pavlowa and her 
ballet. James E. Furlong brought Pav- 
lowa here and Convention Hall was 
packed to overflowing on the nights of 
Nov. 15 and 16 with delighted audiences. 


Then the Elshuco Trio gave a charm- 
ing recital at the Genesee Valley Club, 
being the first in the chamber music 
series offered by Arthur M. See. The 
Paley-Rose Concerts presented Toscha 
Seidel, violinist, and Marguerite Na- 
mara, soprano, in joint recital at Con- 
vention Hall, and the Tuesday Musicale 
gave to its large membership a recital 
by Charles Carver and Frank La Forge 
that has not been excelled for many a 
day. Jan Kubelik, violinist, and Pierre 
Augieras, French pianist, under the di- 
rection of the Furlong series, played to 
a crowded hall. A charming recital by 
the local string quartet, made up of 
members of the faculty of the Institute 
of Musical Art, was given a couple of 
evenings ago at the tiny hall connected 
with the institute. The members of the 
quartet are Arthur Hartmann, first vio- 
lin; Gerald Kunz, second violin; Samuel 
Belov, viola, and Gerald Maas, ’cellist. 
Alf Klingenberg, pianist, and head of 
the piano department, assisted in the 
quintet numbers. E. W. 


Rollin Pease is to sing in “The 
Messiah” at Cornell College, Mt. Vernon, 
Dec. 19. The singer also has several 
other dates, in addition to being kept 
very busy with his recitals and other 
musical work in Chicago. WwW 


Just imagine what that 
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Columbia 
Records 





Other Exclusive Columbia 
Grand Opera Artists 


BARRIENTOS MACBETH 


GARDEN MARDONES 
GORDON PONSELLE 
HACKETT ROMAINE 
LAZARO ROTHIER 
STRACCIARI 





COLUMBIA GRAPHOPHONE CoO, 
NEW YORK 


Canadian Factory: Toronto 
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YRENA VAN GORDON 


The Chicago Grand Opera Company star’s great contralto 


can be heard at home exclusively on Columbia Records. 
Under Management of R. E. Johnston, 1451 Broadway, New York 
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IN ‘ At Manhattan Opera House, New York, 
é . on Thursday, November 18th 


NORWEGIAN SOPRANO 


Praised in New York Début. Won Her Audience In- 
terpreting the Inca Melodies of Senor Carlos Valderrama 





Mishkin Photo 


New York Morning Telegraph: 

“Senor Valderrama was assisted by Inga Julievna, whose 
voice proved entirely in accord with the attractive musical 
numbers which she was destined to interpret. Inga Juli- 
evna, whose voice control is excellent, was as heartily 
applauded as the Peruvian composer himself.” 


New York Globe: 
“The ‘Yaravi’ of the Andes as sung by Inga Julievna 
in Quechua—was savage, impassioned and appealing.” 


New York Sun: 

“Senor Valderrama was assisted by Inga Julievna, who 
succeeded in giving a flutelike illusion to the original Inca 
melodies.” 


New York Herald: 
“A beautiful number was ‘Yaravi,’ song of the Andes, 
sung by Inga Julievna.” 





New York Times: 

“Inga Julievna, a Norwegian Soprano, assisted in several 
songs—one called ‘Yaravi’—in Quechua dialect, first in- 
toned from behind the scenes as Mr. Valderrama might 
have heard the forgotten air in some South American vil- 
lage.” 


For Terms and Dates, Apply to: 


Mrs. K. E. Lawton, Secretary 
Phone Schuyler 6871 320 West 83rd St., New York City 
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How Sousa “Barn-Stormed” the 
Frontier Forty-Six Years Ago 





By HAZEL GERTRUDE KINSCELLA 











HE words of the poet—“It might 
have been”—were never more aptly 
in evidence than during a recent con- 
versation held by the writer with Amer- 
ica’s famous “March King’’—John Philip 
Sousa—in Lincoln, Nebraska, after one 
of Mr. Sousa’s rousing band concerts. 
“Would you like to know about my first 
visit to Lincoln?” asked Mr. Sousa. “It 
was forty-six years ago this month, as 
I well remember, for that was the date 
of my first public work on tour, and no 
greater contrast could exist than that 
between my first, and this present visit. 
Forty-six years ago this fall—I was then 
just twenty years old—I was playing 
in the orchestra in Ford’s Theater in 
Washington, D. C. One day, Milton 
Noble came to the theater looking for a 


violinist to direct the orchestra which 
was to accompany his show troupe on a 
western tour, and to my great delight, I 
got. the position. So we went ‘barn- 
storming’ out into the ‘Lochinvar’ coun- 
try. One night we played at Omaha, 
Nebraska, and the next day, just about 
this time of the morning (10 a. m.) we 
got onto a little train with a wheezy en- 
gine to come down to what was then the 
little frontier town of Lincoln. Half- 
way here we passed a train from Lin- 
coln, and someone brought us a copy of 
the Lincoln morning paper, in which we 
read, to our consternation, that the thea- 
ter in which we were to appear had 
burned to the ground during the night. 
“Well,” continued Mr. Sousa, “we 
were on the train, so we stayed on. When 
we arrived at the little station of the 
Capital City of Lincoln (which had then 
only a few wooden houses), we hustled 
and engaged the local Dancing Academy 
for our show. Now my nightly stunt 
was to play a violin solo between the two 
acts of the very exciting melodrama. In 
the first act, the tenement in which our 
hero lived, was supposed to burn down, 
and to make it all very realistic, we al- 
ways used red lights to simulate fire. To 
our dismay, on this particular evening, 
the audience—no doubt remembering the 
theatre fire of the previous night—had a 
panic at the sight of our flames, rose 
almost en masse, and left the building. 
Less than twenty-five persons remained, 
but to these few, I played my solo, as 
usual. At the end of my number, as I 
well remember, a gentleman came to me 
and asked me to desert the show business 
and stay in Lincoln to teach violin in 
the then new State University. If I had 
done that, where would I be now, I 
wonder,” mused the March King. 


Advice to Students 


Mr. Sousa believes strongly in the 
ability of a young person—especially the 
young American—to create his own 
opportunities, and to make his own 
career. “The young student is too apt,” 
said he, “to run along in the groove 
which someone else has provided for him 
—it is so easy and simple to do that. 
Why not strike out and do something 
different? For instance—the young men 
taking up the study of a band instru- 
ment all (or a very large proportion 
of them) go to cornet and clarinet. 
Those two instruments are all very fine, 
but there are literally dozens of fine 
cornet players where only one French 
horn or oboe player is available. The 
French horn or oboe player is, therefore, 
more valuable to the conductor. The 
young person choosing one of the less 
played instruments should, however, ex- 
pect a large salary because of the excel- 
lence of his work, and not emulate a 
certain foreign gentleman who recently 
said to me, when threatening to leave my 
band,—you are short on my instru- 
ment,— how much will you give me to 
play for you? 

“The foreign players—many of them— 
are fine artists, as they have not only 
had fine training, but have been brought 
up in an atmosphere of musical appre- 
ciation. But let me say to you, that once 
a young American fellow sets his head 
to become a fine cornetist, clarinetist, 
flautist, or performer on any other in- 
strument, he outstrips them all—his de- 
termination and pep counterbalance the 
‘atmosphere.’ The American youth has, 
also, loyalty to his employer, an attrib- 
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John Philip Sousa, During His Visit to 
Lincoln. Left to Right, Thurlow Lieu- 
rance, Whose Compositions, Mr. Sousa 
Plays; Adrian M. Newens, Director of 
University School of Music, Lincoln, 
Nebraska; and John Philip Sousa 


ute which I often find quite lacking in 
foreign players, many of whom will 
leave any conductor post haste, with only 
the notice required by his union rules, 
when it is to his commercial advantage 
to do so. 

“Large music schools may _ well 
strengthen their reed instrument depart- 
ments, for there is a distinct field for 
pleasurable and profitable service for the 
well-trained student,” concluded Mr. 
Sousa. 

In closing the interview Mr. Sousa 
remarked one of the causes for the evi- 
dent and extended popularity of his 
band, even among those “high-brow” 
folk who, customarily, do not care for 
band music. “It is not the ‘pep’ and the 
rhythm alone,” said he, “but the balance 
of the instrumentation. This was re- 
marked even in Europe on our world 
tour, when, because of this fine balance, 
we were, and are, at times, able to pro- 
duce effects impossible even with an or- 
chestra. The band actually sounds like 
a great organ, at times.” 

Then one of those humorous episodes 
to which even the greatest conductors 
are liable, occurred. Mr. Sousa was just 
leaving the building with his pilot, when 
he was halted to be introduced to a young 
man, entering. “Mr. Sousa?” said the 
young man. “I am delighted to meet 
you. Are you the new Presbyterian 
minister?” “Goodness, no!” answered 
Mr. Sousa, adding, ruefully, “I’m just 
a band player!” 

(All rights reserved.) 





GIVE SONATA PROGRAM 


Mr. and Mrs. Alexander Bloch in Another 
Worthy Recital 


Bach, Beethoven and Richard Strauss 
were the composers represented on the 
three-sonata program which Mr. and 
Mrs. Alexander Bloch played in the 
Aeolian Hall the evening of Nov. 22. 
These admirably sincere musicians have 
persevered from season to season in pre- 
senting worth-while programs at a time 
when so many others are depending on 
the flashy appeal of the inferior numbers 
which they mix with the good in miscel- 
laneous programs. 

The E Minor Sonata of Bach was ably 
played, as was the Beethoven G Major, 
Op. 96. It was not the fault of the in- 
terpreters if the Strauss E Flat Major 
lacked interest, in comparison with the 
other two sonatas. A relatively early 
work it does not represent the more mas- 
terful Strauss. Public performances of 
it, however, have not been sufficiently 
frequent to wear out its program wel- 
come. Mutuality, excellent balance of 
tone, taste and fluency were characteris- 
tics of the playing of the Blochs. They 
will give another sonata program later 
in the season. O. T. 
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“The World’s Greatest Contralto” 
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“Such magnificence and splendor of vocal tone as she 
poured out we cannot recall ever to have heard before.” 


A RECORD of her Triumph as “Isolde’”—Metropolitan 
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Opera House, New York, November 20th, 1920. 


James Gibbons Huneker in THE NEW 
YORK WORLD: 


“The Isolde was sung by Margaret Matze- 
nauer, and really sung. Her musicianship is 
far superior to any singer we know of, and 
thus she deserves the title of ‘the greatest liv- 
ing contralto.’ People to whom her Juno cast 
of beauty, with its rich Oriental coloring, does 
not appeal are instinctively impressed by the 
goddesslike pose and harmonious gestures of 
the woman. She is a cathedral, not a bunga- 
low, and the bungalow type is, thanks to the 
general decadence of taste, nowadays more 
admired. But a cathedral is dramatic, and 
Matzenauer belongs to the grand old dramatic 
school of Lilli Lehmann, Milka Ternina and 
Olive Fremstad. Her singing of the 
Love-Death was pathos-breeding and as pure 
lyricism it was the triumph of the perform- 
ance. Her public realized that here was the 
- most precious distillation of art and heart, 


Richard Aldrich in THE NEW YORK 
TIMES: 


“Mme. Matzenauer’s singing was true sing- 
ing in the finer qualities of phrasing and 
legato, and yet powerful and often movingly 
expressive in declamation. There were dra- 
matic intensity and sweeping power.” 


Paul Morris in the NEW YORK EVENING 
TELEGRAM: 


“Surely no one could sing the music of 
‘Isolde’ as Mme. Margaret Matzenauer sang 
it. . . . A figure of great dignity, of thrill- 
ing notes and of great understanding was 
Mme. Matzenauer. Never has she sung in 
better voice, never has she shown more fire, 


‘more finesse and more strength. In the first 


act she was inspired.” 


Max Smith in THE NEW YORK AMERI- 
CAN: 


“In her impersonation of the most beloved 














CONCERT MANAGEMENT ARTHUR JUDSON 


Pennsylvania Building 


and accordingly manifested its delight.” of Wagner’s heroines, Margaret Matzenauer 

N a overtopped the fondest hopes of her admirers, 
\ H. E. Krehbiel in THE NEW YORK easily taking rank among the greatest of her 
\ TRIBUNE: kind. This Isolde was superb, evoking 
\ “Mme. Matzenauer reveled in the gorgeous memories of the distant past rarely so vividly 
\ opulence of her royal purple voice. Such a stirred in recent times. Her expansive con- 
\ magnificence and splendor of vocal tone as she tralto, lusciously vibrant in full-throated ut- 
\ poured out we cannot recall ever to have heard terance, delicately expressive in finespun 
\ before. It was almost bewildering mezzo-voce, responded easily and _ without 
\ from a musical, a dramatic and purely vocal sign of strain to the extraordinary demands 
point of view.” of the music.” 
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Liszt a Misunderstood Master, Says Beach 


American Pianist and Liszt Exponent Declares Racial Tastes and Characteristics Bar Uni- 
versal Popularity to the Compositions of that Master—Too Exotic for England’s Musi- 
cal Nature—Original Editions Featured on All-Liszt Programs 











HAT after almost half a century, 

Franz Liszt remains one of the most 
misunderstood of the great musical mas- 
ters, is the conviction of George Beach, 
who arrived last week on the Olympic 
for his first and only New York appear- 
ance this year, and who has gained con- 
siderable reputation in England and on 


the Continent as a exponent of that mas- 
ter’s works. 

Not that Mr. Beach finds in the com- 
positions of Liszt the aim-all and end-all 
of musical utterance, and not that there 
have been lacking notable exponents of 
his compositions, would he raise up 
Liszt as a demi-god to whom all worship- 
pers at the shrine of music should pay 
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POVLA 


has so far come to America. 
return January-February. 


realized. 


halls. 


a wide range of moods. 
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Individual and distinctive to the last degree 


DANISH SOPRANO 


stands forth the most compelling interpreter of songs who 
En route to Pacific Coast and 


LONDON TIMES 


So strong is her individuality that every song seemed to be fully 


NEW YORK TIMES 


The audience, which was large, gave evidence of deep appreciation. 


BOSTON GLOBE 


She interprets, and as no other man or woman who visits our concert 


CHICAGO TRIBUNE 


The voice of Povla Frijsh is fascinating. 


EXCLUSIVE DIRECTION OF 


CATHARINE A. BAMMAN, 53 West 39th Street, New York 
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changes and elaborations in which they 
appear to-day. These he plays as they 
they are in the original, which he finds 
more interesting than the later version. 
One of the unknown compositions of 
Liszt which he has introduced with more 
than ordinary success, is a short and sim- 
ple variation on a hymn which dates 
back almost to the time of the Crusade. 


_ This is exceedingly devotional in char- 


acter and simple in style and was one 
of the best liked numbers on his London 


program. 


© Underwood & Underwood 


George Beach, American Pianist and Liszt Devotee, Photographed Upon His Arrival 
from Europe 


homage. But he finds in Liszt mental 
and spiritual equipment which sets his 
compositions apart from the minds of 
the masses of the musical public. 

“The works of Liszt,” said Mr. Beach 
to a representative of MUSICAL AMERICA, 
“are replete with practically all the 
ideas and many of the idioms found in 
musical literature. They run the gamut 
of all human emotions. First of all, 
Liszt was a man who lived, in the broad- 
est sense of the word. He was not con- 
tent to sit by complacently and receive 
what life had to offer, but he lent every 
thought and every ounce of energy to the 
living of it. 

“The intellectual and emotional com- 
bination is so strangely mixed in his 
compositions that few persons ever take 
the trouble to make a study of them. 
Furthermore, while Liszt’s impulses are 
not necessarily nationalistic, except in 
specific instances, there seems to be a 
characteristic note in his music which 
does not make its appeal to the musical 
tastes of certain nations. I found this 
especially true of the English. I played 
Liszt compositions on all my programs 
in England and my last London recital 
was devoted wholly to Liszt, but I found 
that English audiences accept them with 
a slight feeling of reserve. They ap- 
plaud the technical brilliance, the sweep 
and fire of his music,-but many of the 
more sublime passages seem somewhat 
exotic for England’s musical nature. In 
Austria, Liszt is still a god, and even in 
Paris where I played Liszt programs, 
the people seem to feel a kinship with 
that master which is not found in the 
British Isles.” 


Liszt an Early Passion 


The compositions of Liszt are not a 
passing fancy which Mr. Beach has 
seized upon for the occasion; for they 
have been more or less a passion with 
him since the time of his early student 
days. Even then he was wont to trace 
a Liszt theme from the B Minor Sonata 
to Wagner’s “Valkyrie,” or some other 
phrase for which he gave Liszt credit 
for the original inspiration. 

To play Liszt well was his absorbing 
ambition, and in order to surmount the 
technical demands which his composi- 
tions make upon the performer, Mr. 
Beach made it a rule to spend from 
three to four hours a day on Taussig’s 
“Studies in Thirds and Sixes,” so he 
would be free to bring to the works the 
emotional and_ intellectual qualities 
which he feels they demand. 

In an old music shop in one of Paris’s 
side streets, Mr. Beach ran across a 
volume of Liszt compositions issued be- 
fore the composer had made certain 


Mr. Beach, who by the way, is an 
American, born in Hartford, Conn., was 
somewhat timid about making his début 
in his native land in a program devoted 
wholly to the compositions of one man, 
so he will offer a more or less conven- 
tional program, concluding with two 
numbers by his favorite master. 

_Next year, when he returns from his 
visit to India and the Far East for an 
American tour under the management of 
Daniel Mayer, he hopes to feature more 
of the Liszt compositions upon his pro- 
grams, perhaps devoting some to them 
exclusively. For he is sure that Liszt 
speaks in an eloquent tongue, even 
though sometimes in an unknown one, 
and that the extent of his message is 
dependent upon the interpreter. 

HAL CRAIN. 





Otakar Marak and Mary Cavan Engaged 
for Washington “Aida” 


‘WASHINGTON, D. C., Nov. 20.—Two 
special performances of “Aida” are to 
be given on Dec. 13 and 15 under 
the auspices of the National Opera Asso- 
ciation. Otakar Marak and Mary Cavan 
have been especially engaged for the 
roles of Rhadames and Aida. 
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OHN MELDRUM 


PIANIST 


His Press Comments Speak for Themselves 





“In a difficult programme, 
which included Mendelssohn’s 
E minor prelude and fugue, 
opus 35, No. 1; Beethoven’s A 
flat Sonata, opus 26, and Cho- 
pin’s G minor Ballade, he 
played with technical skill, 
good musical feeling, dignity 
and taste.”—New York Herald, 
Nov. 2, 1920. 


“Mr. Meldrum was _ enthu- 
siastically received. He is a 
musician of rare gifts, taste and 
accomplishment. His _ tech- 
nique is unimpeachable.” — 
New York American, Nov. 2, 
1920. 


“John Meldrum, pianist, was 
again heard in recital. This 
young man’s accomplishments 
are astonishing. He has true 
musical nature and his interpre- 
tation of the Beethoven A flat 
sonata, op. 26; Mendelssohn’s 
Prelude and Fugue and other 
numbers were based on sound 


technical foundation.” — New 
York World, Nov. 2, 1920. 


“John Meldrum, who before 
now has challenged critical New 
York opinion, returned to Aeo- 
lian Hall last evening in a re- 
cital such as would have tested 
many an artist’s power, and 
which again proved this young 
man’s gift of inner vision for 
unveiling the heart of music he 
plays. His effects in piano 


tone explored a new created 
world in some Chopin pieces.” 
—New York Times, Nov. 2, 
1920. 


NEXT NEW YORK RECITAL, AEOLIAN HALL 
Friday Evening, February 25, 1921 
Mr. Meldrum is available for Concert and Recital 
Steinway Piano 
Management: HAENSEL & JONES, Aeolian Hall, New York 


“His manipulation of the 
keyboard indicates a _ perfect 
understanding of both composi- 
tion and the composer’s in- 
tent, and he plays with much 
assurance and sympathetic vi- 
sion.”—New York Telegraph, 
Nov. 2, 1920. 


“He makes his appeal as a 
musician and not as a prodigy. 
There are certain delicate 
shades of tone in his playing 
that are unique. His hearers 
feel that he has a sense of hear- 
ing more acute as regards tone 
than many more famous pian- 
ists. His program contained 
music of Bach, Beethoven, 
Chopin and Liszt, four com- 
posers of very individual styles, 
and played all well.”—New 
York Evening Telegram, Nov. 
2, 1920. 


“John Meldrum proved again 
his gifts and accomplishments 
in a program that included im- 
portant works by Mendelssohn, 
Beethoven and Chopin.”—New 
York Globe, Nov. 2, 1920. 


“Mr. Meldrum made a sin- 
cerely good impression here last 
year—and his performance of 
last night emphasized it. He 
plays genuinely well. Though 
he is blind, there has been no 
claim in his behalf on that ac- 
count. He so _ courageously 
combats this handicap, and so 
wholly conquers it, that the 
public respect must be greater 
and his artistic value honestly 
enhanced.”—New York Sun, 
Nov. 2, 1920. 


“John Meldrum is always sure 
to interest his audience by rea- 
son of his real absorption in 
the music he plays.”—New 
York Post, Nov. 2, 1920. 


“He has a sure technique and 
an excellent sense of rhythm.” 
—New York Evening Mail, 
Nov. 2, 1920. 


“He offered a programme 
that commanded respect, which 
he interpreted in the way of 
a serious musician. Neither 
Mr. Meldrum nor his managers 
protrudes the fact that Mr. Mel- 
drum is blind. He stands on 
his ability as a player and he 
maintains his place.” — New 
York Evening World, Nov. 2, 
1920. 
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STRAVINSKY OPUS PROVOKES HISSES 





Flonzaleys Introduce Weird 
“Concertino” at First 
N. Y. Concert 


Those unmatched four of the Flon- 
zaley have a tireless way of walking up 
and down the earth and bringing back 
strange booty, which their friends and 
followers are then invited to contemplate 
with the best grace possible. Sometimes 
they find it among the sons of all the 
Russias, sometimes in the townships of 
Hungary, now in France, anon in Ger- 
many, peradventure in Italy or amongst 
the hardy Switzers, and yet again in 
London town or Helsingfors. All that 
mortal artistry can do for it they do 
and when it dies they get another. Al- 
ready they have been known to uncover 
two in the same place. On Tuesday eve- 
ning of last week, for instance, when 
they made their New York bow of the 
season at Aeolian Hall, they confronted 
an astonished audience with an incredi- 
ble “Concertino” by Igor Stravinsky. 
Three or four years ago they imported 
three thumb-nail sketches by this same 
Parisianized Calmuck, which scandalized 
certain respectable natures, but had the 
inexpugnable merit of lasting only fifty 
seconds to a minute apiece. 

This “Concertino” is a matter not of 
one minute but of seven or eight. Be- 
sides, it is not a discovery but—ostensi- 
bly—a _ delicate compliment. Stravin- 
sky wrote it last summer especially for 
the Flonzaleys, so that there was noth- 
ing left but to play it and chance the 
consequences. Last week’s was its first 
performance anywhere. The audience 
reacted to it variously, according to indi- 
vidual temperaments and nervous con- 
stitutions. Some looked wrathful, some 
nonplussed, some giggled and others im- 
agined vain things. For five minutes 
they listened in silence; then, a few 
measures before the end, they fell to 
laughing and clapping. At the end came 
a volley of hisses intermingled with ap- 
plause. Hisses from an American audi- 
ence, and a chamber music one at that! 
But some of us have long wished for 
such salutary frankness of expression. 
Hisses mean something; applause noth- 
ing. 

Stravinsky is a genius, as his “Pet- 
rouchka” showed. He is also a humor- 
ist, which sometimes makes it difficult 
to ascertain if he is laughing with his 
hearers or at them. The one movement 
“Concertino” looks suspiciously as if the 
laugh were on his side. He is said to 
have assured the Flonzaley players that 
the piece is in strict classic form. Per- 
haps it is—certain repetitions and a kind 
of coda were discernible last week—but 
what of it? That very fact would serve 
to heighten the parodistic aspect of it all. 
For as pure music the thing is the con- 
summation of idiocy and emptiness. To 
describe and particularize would be to 
abet its crack-brained nonsense. As an 
accompaniment to some stage byplay or 
with a basis of programmatic meaning 
its moon-struck absurdities and harmonic 
verjuice and vinegar might stand upon 
an argumentative leg. Otherwise, it ap- 
peals to one much as the “Meistersinger” 
did to Ruskin—“the most soulless, sap- 
less, scrannelpipiest, tongs-and-boniest, 
topsy-turviest thing ever heard.” If it 
were clothed in the shining and mollify- 








ing rainments of the orchestra then, per. 
haps—but it isn’t. 

One assumes—though there is no ws 
of certainty—that the Flonzaleys playe, 
the crazy and fiendishly unidiomati, 
stuff well. But there could be no doub:- 
on this score concerning the other nun 
bers of the program, Mozart’s adora}), 
and little heard Quartet in G Major an 
Schumann’s heavenly one in A, whic! 
sounded doubly gracious after the eigh 
minute impalement on a tonal cactus. 

H. F. P. 


Laurence Leonard Marks 
Recital Début in Gotham 








Much that was individual, in virtues 
as well as faults, characterized the sony 
recital—postponed from early in the sex 
son—which Laurence Leonard, English 
baritone, gave in Carnegie Hall, Nov. 23. 
his first program in New York. The vir- 
tues were such as to promise for the 
singer a considerable measure of popu- 
larity. The faults served chiefly to em- 
phasize that he might be a_much better 
singer than he is. Mr. Leonard disclosed 
both personality and voice, but his ap- 
preciation of style was, on this occasion, 
a very variable quantity. 

There was plenty of bite and ring in 
the baritone’s full tone, which tended 
toward nasality and often was of tenor 
quality. He sang pianissimo and mezzo 
voce passages of velvety smoothness. 
But he scooped and slurred and his at- 
tack frequently was uncertain. 

Very appealing and very graceful was 
his singing of “A Page’s Road Song,” 
one of a group of numbers by Ivor 
Novello. In his French group, he sang 
Hué’s “J’ai Pieure en Réve” lamely, and 
then invested Paladilhe’s ‘“Lamento 
Provencale” with moving eloquence and 
frequently superb tone. In the Four- 
drain “Carnaval” he seemed something of 
an actor. But when he essayed the 
“Pagliacci” Prologue he was too lachry- 
mose to be convincing, in spite of oper- 
atic high tones. He was warmly ap- 
plauded. Francis Moore was at the 
piano. 2 - 2. 


DEBUT BY MR. WILKINSON 








Young Virginia Violinist Plays Com- 
mendably at Recital 


Winston Wilkinson, a gifted young 
American violinist who hails from Vir- 
ginia, played commendably in the recital 
which he gave in Aeolian Hall the after- 
noon of Friday, Nov. 26. He did not 
forget his Americanism in his choice of 
numbers, for his program included a 
group of compositions by Arnold Volpe, 
Eddy Brown, Cecil Burleigh and Harry 
M. Gilbert. He began with Nardini’s E 
Minor Concerto and played also Paga- 
nini’s D Minor Concerto and Sarasate’s 
“Carmen” Fantasy. He was repeatedly 
encored. 

Sincerity and a gratifying measure of 
technical achievement marked Mr. Wins- 
ton’s playing. It had poise and direct- 
ness further to commend it. If his tone 
was not unusual in size or quality, it had 
refinement. Although this was his 
first recital in New York, he is not new 
in the concertizing field, having toured 
with John McCormack. Marie Maloney 
was the accompanist. O. H. 
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Loraine Wyman and Group of Folk 
Singers Charm Canadian Cities 
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Loraine Wyman with a Group of French-Canadian Folk-Singers in Quebec 


UEBEC, Nov. 19.—Among the most 


interesting musical events of the season 


have been the concerts given by Loraine Wyman, the American singer, with 


several real French-Canadian folk-singers. : 
to packed houses in Ottawa, Montreal and this city. 
To left and right of the statue are Ruth Emer- 


photograph of the group was taken. 


Eight concerts were given in nine days 
It was in Quebec that the 


son, who is associated with Miss Wyman as accompanist and pianist, and Miss Wyman 
herself. At the extreme right of the lower row is Marius Barbeau, of the Canadian 
Geological Survey. Mr. Barbeau is the founder of the Folk Lore Concerts and is 
also secretary of the Canadian Section of the American Folk Lore Journal. 





MME. MERO GIVES BRILLIANT RECITAL 





Gifted Pianist Plays with Ex- 
ceptional Dash and 
Power 


Only an exceptional pianist could play 
the transcription for piano of W. F. 
Bach’s D Minor Organ Concerto with 
the power and brilliance given it by 
Yolando Méré, in opening her recital at 
Aeolian Hall on Monday afternoon, Nov. 
22. This first number was perhaps the 
most impressive of a program distin- 
guished by admirable pianism. 

Mme. Méré played a Beethoven Sonata 
(Op. 109) with persuasive tone and 
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Management: 


marked clarity. From this, she passed 
on to a group that included Weber’s 
“Rondo Brillante,’ two Brahms num- 
bers, Grieg’s ‘“Baekken,” three of the 
smaller works of Debussy, and an octave 
study by Carolus Agghazy. The vary- 
ing styles of these numbers were sym- 
pathetically penetrated, and_ their 
diverse moods successfully projected. 
The pianist’s fmal group consisted of 
Liszt’s “Harmonies du Soir,” the D Flat 
Etude, and one of the Rhapsodies, bril- 
liantly played. Dash and brio were 
characteristic of the Mme. Mér@’s play- 
ing, as at past recitals. Her climaxes 
were sonorous and she built climaxes 
with deftness and daring. Zz: 
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Prima Donna Contralto, Metropolitan Opera Company 


—AND CLEVELAND 


ARCHIE BELL in Cleveland News: 


“Miss Lazzari came to us a stranger; she went away a much admired friend. At least one 
felt that way about her, probably on account of her graciousness. 
that her exotic and sultry, almost oriental, beauty was merely an ‘extra’; none could hear 
her sing as she sang and not feel the captivating magic of those luscious, rich-as-brocade 
tones that ripple from her throat like strings of vari-colored pearls. Lazzari will come 
again to Cleveland. If I mistake not, she is a recital and concert artist who must be 
much in demand once the exquisite quality of her voice is better known across the 


D. F. McSweeney, Associate Manager 
511 Fifth Ave., New York 
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realize its worth. 








HE depth of feeling, the power, the 
pure rounded tones with which the 
Weaver renders the old-time melodies 
find their way into the hearts of all 

who know and appreciate good music. 

simplest lullaby or the most profound composi- 
tion finds its full complement in its delicately 
responsive action and perfectly graduated scale. 


Years and years of pianoforte building have 
not dulled the patience nor lessened the care of 
the Weaver master craftsmen. 
that leaves their hands has exacted all the pains, 
all the skill, all the artistic temperament they 
can possibly bestow upon it. 
the world an artistic triumph. 


No wonder professional musicians and music 
lovers have such high praise for Weaver Pianos. 
They realize with the true artist’s instinct that 
the Weaver is as near perfect as an instrument 
can be made. You have only to possess one to 


Catalogue on request 


WEAVER PIANO COMPANY, Ine. 
Factory and General Offices: York, Pa. 


Weaver, York and Livingston Pianos and Player Pianos 


The 


Every Weaver 


And it goes into 
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Moiseiwitsch Plays in Oakland, Cal. 


OAKLAND, CAL., Nov. 20.—With the 
opening of the Z. W. Potter Artist 
Course for this year came Benno Moisei- 
witsch, in recital at the Civic Auditor- 
ium. It was, alike, a notable first eve- 
ning and first appearance in Oakland of 
this artist. There was little difference 
in the attention or applause of the large 
audience, so perfectly done was the whole 
program. The whole recital will stand 
out as one of the season’s aw a 


With Annie Louise David, harpist, as 
assisting artist, the Sittig Trio will give 
a concert in the ballroom of the Plaza 
on the afternoun of Dec. 13. 
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—Archie Bell. 
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MME. CALLAWAY-JOHN 
CHARMS IN RECITAL 





Soprano, at Aeolian Hall Appearance, 
Substantiates Good Impression 
Made Last Year 


Jencie Callaway-John, soprano, who 
was heard in Aeolian Hall last season, 
gave another recital in the same hall on 
Friday evening, Nov. 19, singing with 
charm a program which featured five 


numbers from Dvorak’s “Cycle of Gypsy 
Songs.” These the singer essayed with a 
considerable degree of success, display- 
ing good taste and artistry in her inter- 
pretations. In the first group of classics 
of the old school, Mme. John was less 
successful, inasmuch as her voice is less 
suited to florid styles, although sound 
musicianship was always in evidence. 

Mme. John’s voice is not one of partic- 
ularly sensuous charm, although it is 
pleasing in all registers and is well- 
schooled. She is also successful in de- 
picting and sustaining a mood, which 
makes her singing enjoyable, even though 
not intensely moving. Her diction is not 
of the best, which is unfortunate in view 
of the many admirable gifts of the 
singer. 

Aeolian Hall was comfortably filled, 
and there was much applause and many 
flowers. Richard Hageman was the ac- 
companist, whose song, “Happiness,” was 
the last number on the program. a 


Harrisburg Flocks to Hear Galli-Curci 
and Ernest Hutcheson 


HARRISBURG, PA., Nov. 26.—Before an 
audience that taxed every available 
space in Chestnut Street Auditorium, 

alli-Curci opened Harrisburg’s biggest 
musical season. The audience over- 
flowed the main floor of the large audi- 
torium and the stage as well. Assisting 
Galli-Curci were Manuel Berenguer, 
flautist, and Homer Samuels, accompan- 
ist. Ernest Hutcheson, pianist, opened the 
thirty-ninth season of the Wednesday 
Club with a recital on Nov. 4 in 
Fahnestock Hall, which was crowded to 
capacity, with many of the audience 
standing in the foyer. The recital 
ushered in a season of great promise to 
the Wednesday Club, which now num- 
bers 1034 members. L. H. H. 
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ONE HUNDRED AND FIFTY YEARS 


“Let us celebrate the great path-breaker in the wilder- 
ness of a paradise debased! But let us celebrate him 
worthily; for the benefactor of a world may claim still 
higher rank than the world-conqueror.” 

So spoke Richard Wagner fifty years ago in the 
monumental essay written to commemorate Beethoven’s 
hundredth anniversary. A century and a half has now 
been consumed between us and the nativity of Bonn and 
automatically the summons to celebrate goes forth. 
But that very fact brings us to the realization that we 
have, strictly speaking, no need for such reverent cere- 
monials. Is not every year a Beethoven memorial? 
Can we honor him more fittingly by vain eulogies and 
superfluous concerts than by the spontaneous love and 
veneration that, day by day, humanity renders through 
the succeeding years? On the occasion of the respective 
Wagner, Liszt and Chopin centenaries we took occasion 
to point out the futility of festivities. Does not the 
supreme glory of these light-bringers lie in the very 
fact that they are household words, and that their mes- 
sage, embodied in beauty that passes understanding, 
forms some of the daily bread of the spirit? 

We know far more about Beethoven today than they 
did when Wagner undertook to elucidate him. From 
certain standpoints we know him perfectly. Some of 
us, in our vanity, believe ourselves in advance of him. 
And yet who ever will pluck out the heart of his mys- 
tery? For while he is as open and comprehensive as 
the universe he is as eternally inscrutable as the human 
soul. We need him. We seek in him solace and com- 
fort. For he speaks the speech of the immortal spirit, 
of “all pains it must endure, all weakness which im- 
pairs, all griefs which bow.” 

In a sense it takes adversity to force upon us the 
meaning of the master spirits of the ages. There was 
probably no composer more devoutly worshipped among 
friends and foes alike during the years of calamity 
through which the world has just passed than the cre- 
ator of the “Fifth” and the Choral Symphony. One 
fled to him as to a refuge. One hearkened with a new 
and sharpened understanding to his oracles. He was 
the antithesis and negation of all that one feared, com- 
bated, abhorred. His proclamation was of light, of 


brotherhood, of joy illimitable. He enunciated the 
blessed assurance that “every human soul is meant for 
joy.” 

In humdrum ease and facile prosperity many among 
us are disposed to take our Beethoven too readily for 
granted. Then we pursue the strange gods, certain of 
us always seeking, like the Athenians, “for some new 
thing.” Tribulation and extremity, however, bring the 
realization that Beethoven is fixed and immutable, 
suited to man’s tragic mood, lending consolation and 
fortitude. Beethoven never meant more than he does 
to-day. We want no celebration of his anniversary in 
the narrower sense. We require nothing beyond re- 
newed self-dedication to his worship, in loving under- 
standing. 


, 


BENEFICENT HISSES 


In the opera houses and concert halls of Latin Europe 
and Latin America hissing is very nearly as familiar as 
applause. Audiences deem the open expression of dis- 
pleasure as essential a prerogative as the show of sat- 
isfaction. Artists have grown to take displays of hos- 
tility as a part of the game. In this country the prac- 
tice has never obtained a foothold. Adverse demon- 
strations are repugnant to the American sense of cour- 
tesy and fairness, and we would rather, it seems, en- 
dure artistic discomfort than injure an individual’s 
feelings, preferring, manifestly, to mortify ourselves 
than to humiliate another. This may be urbane, but is 
it altogether politic? 

Last week a New York audience was moved to reverse 
its usual method and permitted itself the indulgence 
in a little outspoken displeasure. The demonstration 
occurred at the Flonzaley Quartet’s first concert and 
after the performance of a “Concertino” by the 
revolutionary Igor Stravinsky. It was not the highly 
esteemed artists of the Quartet or the playing that the 
objectors resented, but the very ugly sounds and the 
general emptiness of the new work. Stravinsky is known 
to be a humorist and the novelty may have been nothing 
but a joke. But the dissenting elements in the audience 
could not see it that way, or, if they did, they saw no 
reason to be made the butt of such fooling. So several 
waves of hisses succeeded each other, sharp and sibilant. 
This started a counter-offensive of applause, probably 
meant to defend the players, not to excuse the work. 

The question suggested by this incident—a question 
often debated, for that matter—is whether Americans 
are really serving their interests by their excess of con- 
siderate gentility and easy complaisance. For while 
they virtually never hiss, they always applaud. And the 
regularity of their applause in the face of almost any 
and every kind of performance robs enthusiastic dis- 
plays of much significance and value. 

People clap their hands because the performance or 
music has been good, because they are not discriminat- 
ing enough to know it is bad or because they do not 
wish to appear rude. It is chiefly on their forbearance 
that inferior music makers depend. The knowledge 
that, for whatever they do or fail to do, audiences will 
applaud them nerves hosts of mediocrities, amateurs 
and impostors to try our patience and affront our in- 
telligence. 

The idea that incompetence might possibly be hissed 
or otherwise openly rebuked would instantly put a stop 
to a vast deal of it. Americans get precious little 
thanks for their politeness. Hostile demonstrations 
may be ugly and the chivalrous audience may revolt at 
them. But no inferior artist and no music was ever 
made good by misplaced kindness. 

In this respect they order things better in Europe. 








Off again, on again, never described anything better 
than the strike that has caused the Grand Opéra in 
Paris to appear in the farcical light of opéra-bouffe. 
The last word is that difficulties have been settled, the 
singers, stage hands, supers, and orchestra musicians 
accepting the management’s terms. Though some of 
the complaints of the strikers have seemed just, the 
demand that appearances by foreign artists be limited 
to one a month was Quixotic and the extreme of Chau- 
vinism from the first. No referendum of patrons of 
the Opéra, however patriotic, would have indorsed this. 





The painter of the portrait that was decapitated by 
its English owner knows something of the feelings of 
certain American composers who have listened to their 
songs sung by some distinguished foreign artists. 





One of the world’s most eminent violinists is to con- 
certize in Java and the Straits Settlements. The fiddle 
has become as universal as extradition, and it is as vain 
to-day for the individual to flee to the far corners of 
the earth in an effort to escape the one, as the other. 





Cyril Scott agrees with Keats that often the “unheard 
melody” is sweetest. Here’s the secret, perhaps, of that 
variety of opera conducting which aims to keep the 
vocal parts from being heard. 
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Photo Bain News Service 
Beniamino Gigli Salutes America 


Only ten days before his début at the Metropolita’ 
which he made in the revival of Boito’s “Mefistofele. 
Beniamino Gigli, the Italian tenor, arrived from Euro: 
on the Adriatic. When he learned that the passenge 
would not be permitted to land in time to see the Metro- 
politan’s performance of “Aida,” he, with others, organ- 
ized an impromptu presentation of the same opera on 
shipboard. : 


Moranzoni—So impressed was Roberto Moranzoni, 
the Metropolitan conductor, with the lyrical possibilities 
of “The Prince and the Pauper,” as presented by Wil- 
liam Faversham, that he came away from a perform- 
ance of the play resolved to try his hand at converting 
it into an opera. 


McQuhae—The Rotary Club of Fort Worth, Tex., 
bestowed honorary membership on Allen McQuhae, the 
young Irish tenor, after his Fort Worth concert under 
the auspices of the American Legion. Because of his 
success in Texas the tenor will forego his Christmas 
vacation for another tour of the South. 


Wilson—A New York apartment has been leased for 
the winter by Margaret Wilson, daughter ,of Presi- 
dent Wilson. She has returned to her music and will 
continue her professional engagements this winter. It 
is stated that Miss Wilson has completely recovered 
sg the throat operation which temporarily impaired 

er voice. , 


Vertchamp—Motoring is a favorite hobby of Albert | 
Vertchamp, the violinist, and in it he finds a musica 
analogy. “The shifting of gears,” he said recently, “is 
just like practicing—low (slow), intermediate (medi- 
um), high (fast). As in motoring, when there are 
obstructions in the traffic, the practicing violinist should 
always go back to low until the way is clear.” 


Burke—Those who have said that Americans would 
not get the true measure of Tom Burke, the Irish tenor, 
until they heard him in opera, find cause for rejoicing 
in an announcement from Chicago that the tenor wil! 
have several special appearances with the Chicago 
Opera Association. It is said that Burke has canceled 
many concert engagements in order to make his Amer- 
ican operatic début this season. 


Warner—Something of an exception in the matter 
of changes in the names of artists to meet the require- 
ments of the concert stage is that presented by Phil 
H. Warner, gifted pianist. Mr. Warner was christened 
Philharmon. When asked why he had dropped the two 
final syllables, the pianist remarked that he hoped 
to shine by the merits of his playing rather than by 
the musical suggestions of his name. 


Davenport-Engberg—Concerts played in the dark in 
Berlin are described by Mme. Davenport-Engberg, a 
Pacific Coast violinist and conductor, who has just re- 
turned from Europe. The only lights used at these 
concerts were the small ones over the music racks, she 
said. Mme. Davenport-Engberg reported that Europe 
is agog over a new violinist prodigy, Toscha Spivo- [> 
nowenys who, it is said, may soon visit the United f 

es. 


Frijsh—After one of the concerts which Povla Frijsh, 
the soprano, gave recently in Denmark, the famous 
Norwegian singer, Nina Grieg, widow of the Norwe- 
gian composer, thanked Mme. Frijsh in her dressing 
room because of her singing of the Grieg songs. “Den- 
mark should be proud of having produced an artist of 
the rank of Povla Frijsh,” she said. This is praise 
which Mme. Frijsh particularly prizes, coming, as it did, 
from an artist known as never making concessions. 
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Beethoven a la Volstead 


The Chicago Tribune said last Sunday 
that Fokine would dance ‘“‘Beethoven’s 
Moonshine Sonata.” Query: Did he do 
it with a boot-leg? 


* * * 














This Comes to Us from Smoky Town 


All my life I have heard people quote 
Dean Hodges as saying “That a Fugue 
was a composition in which as the dif- 
ferent voices began to come in, the people 
begin to go out.” All my life I have 
heard that, and all my life I have been 
waiting for the inspired compositor to 
do something with it, and at last it has 
happened. The perspicacious printer 
who prepared the program for the First 
Baptist Church, Pittsburgh, pied this 
for the Thursday organ recital. 

“Finale— ‘Feud’ Bach.” 

Very often it is played just that way. 

H. B. G. 





2-2-6 
An Operalogue 


What Ho, Mariners, 
Room for the Factotum! 
What is Your Will? 
Clank the Wine Cup, 
Vile Race of Courtiers. 
I am Not Faint Hearted, 
My Part I’ll Play. 


Hear Me, Norma! 

Near The Walls of Seville, 
Far From Gay Paris, 

In a Fisher’s Lowly Cot 
At My Mercy Lay the Foe. 
Within This Dwelling, 
Swarthy and Threatening, 
I Have Spread My Toils! 


Well You Know, Good Mother, 
Woman Is Fickle. 

(Suicide Only Remains) 

Say To Thy Daughter, 

If Thou Lov’st Me, 

“Some Day He’ll Come” 

Dost Thou Remember? 


Ah, My Son, 

A Tiny Voice I Hear 

’Tis She! 

Take This Ring, 

Hear What I Say, 

Dost Thou Know, My Sweet One 
I Have Lost My Eurydice? 


Up, Then! 
No, Punchinello, No More. 
Ever Since the Day 
When I Was Page 
Did I Not Tell You 
On Every Festal Morning 
I Have Sighed to Rest Me? 
Ah, Do Not Awaken Me, 
Zaza, My Child. 
D. B. 
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Such Is Fame 


{From a New Haven Daily] 


“Professor Louis Lupo, a violin soloist 
and teacher of the violin in New Haven, 
will give a convert (We always thought 
converts were “made,” not “given”) with 
the able assistance of Alessandro Bonci 
at the Palace Theater on Sunday after- 
noon for the benefit of St. Michael’s 
Church.” 














* * * 


Send Him a Wire About It! 


Marie Sundelius of the “Met” recent- 
ly gave a concert in Springfield, Mass. 
Now, all the personnel of the Met keep 
in touch in one way or another with 
Billiguard who attends to the things the 
papers say about what is doing there. 
One of the dailies in Springfield, there- 
fore, says Mme. Sundelius sang a song 
called: “O Guard, Je Dors” by Liszt. 
Now, if that isn’t a tribute, we don’t 
know what is! 


* * * 


Versatility from Phila. 


{Headline in the St. Louis Globe- 
Democrat.) 
“Mme. Samaroff to Sing Sonatas of 


Beethoven.” 
* + * 


Sample and Misfit Music 
{From the Boston Globe] 


“His final group from Debussy, Mac- 
Dowell and Lisfit gave especial pleasure.” 


* * * 


We Have Known It Happen 


Headline in MuSICAL AMERICA: “Mme. 
Alda Discovers Boy Soprano Whose 
High Tones Startle Critics.” But it was 
not always boy-sopranos. 

* * * 


Dr. Arne a la The Bronnix 


Dear Cantus: 

“Goity Moiphy” is not the only suf- 
ferer. Poor Polly Willis catches it too. 
Did you ever hear it sung this way? 

“Though rude my veuce 

And mean my voise 

Upbraid me not while I rehoise 
The charms of Polly Willis.” 


CALIBAN. 
a * + 


Begin ’em Young 


One of MUSICA AMERICA’S critics 
commented last week on the speed with 
which a certain young pianist played 
Bach and Chopin. She had probably 
been nurtured on the rhyme: 

“Little Alice with patience and prac- 
tise at last 

Has learned to play music correctly 
and fast.” 





CONTEMPORARY 


AMERICAN MUSICIANS. | 


LBERT STOESSEL, violinist, was 
- born in St. Louis, Mo. Beginning at 
a very early age to study violin, he soon 
gave evidence of talent. At the age of 


sixteen, entered 
the then Royal 
Academic High 


School of Music 
in Berlin to study 
with such mas- 
ters as Willy 
Hess and Eman- 
uel Wirth. Three 
years later, made 
Berlin début, 
performing three 
violin concerti 
with orchestra. 
Then _ followed 
two years of suc- 
cessful concertiz- 
ing in Europe, 
brought to an 
end by outbreak 
Made his American début as 





Albert Stoessel 


of war. 
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soloist with the St. Louis Symphony and 
appeared successfully in most Eastern 
cities. Continued concert work until 
1917, when he enlisted in the army. 

After the armistice, was called to the 
American General Headquarters by 
Pershing to become director of the 
School for Bandmasters, in recognition 
of which the French Government be- 
stowed the Order of University Palms 
upon him and made him an “Officier 
d’Academie.” The past winter, 1919- 
1920, marked his re-entrance into the 
American concert field and included con- 
certs with the Boston and St. Louis Sym- 
phony Orchestras, the National Sym- 
phony Orchestra of New York and with 
Enrico Caruso. Albert Stoessel has also 
gained success as a composer. His lat- 
est work, Sonata for Violin and Piano, 
had its first hearing in Paris and will be 
given in America next winter. Other 
violin compositions and songs are being 
performed by many representative art- 
ists. 
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Musical America’s Question Box 








N this department MUSICAL 
AMERICA will endeavor to an- 
swer queries which are of general 
interest. Obviously, matters of in- 
dividual concern, such as_ prob- 
lems in theory, or intimate ques- 


tions concerning contemporary ar- 


tists, cannot be considered. Com- 
munications should bear the name 
and address of the writer. 
Address 
Editor, een Box. 


Sopranos and Contraltos 


Question Box Editor: 

What is the difference between a so- 
prano and a contralto voice, also be- 
tween a tenor and a baritone? Is is pos- 
sible to “make” a contralto into a so- 
prano and vice-versa? 

CHARLES D. FORSYTHE. 

New York, Nov. 23, 1920. 


The difference is dependent upon 
length and thickness of the vocal cords 
and size of resonating cavities in the 
head and throat. It is not any more 
possible to make a contralto into a 80- 
prano than it is to make a ’cello into a 
violin. Many beginners fancy them- 
selves contraltos because they sing 
low notes easily and high ones with dif- 
ficulty and the second daughter in a fam- 
ily is usually a contralto so as to sing 
duets with big sister. In singing, how- 
ever, as in everything else, “break na- 
ture and she'll break you.” It is not 
necessary to name the vocal wrecks 
which have resulted from this pernicious 
practice of trying to alter the natural 
tessitura of a votre. 

a dele 
Musical Fiction 


Question Box Editor: 
Please publish a list of musical novels. 
EDNA CARROLL. 
Terre Haute, Ind., Nov. 27, 1920. 
“Jean Christophe” by Romain Rolland. 
“Evelyn Innes” by George Moore. 
“Charles. Auchester’ (The author’s 


name escapes us). “The First Violin,” 
Jessie Fothergill. “Melomaniacs,” 
James Gibbons Huneker.- “Maurice 
Guest” Henry Haendel Richardson. “The 
Tone King” (also published as “Mozart, 
A Novel”) Heribert Rau. 

. © 3 


Melta’s Wagnerian Experience 


Question Box Editor: 
Did Melba ever sing Wagnerian réles 
at the Metropolitan? 
JOHN K. FAIRMAN. 
Philadelphia, Nov. 26, 1290. 


One performance of Briinnhilde in 
“Siegfried” during the season of 1896- 
1897. It nearly shattered her voice and 
she retired for the remainder of the sea- 


son. 
- 39 
First American ‘‘Boheme’”’ 


Question Box Editor: ° 
When and where was Puccini’s ‘La 
Bohéme” first given in the United 
States? FLORENCE FINCH. 
Kansas City, Mo., Nov. 20, 1920. 


Wallack’s Theater, New York, May 
16, 1898. First English production in 
New York by Henry W. Savage’s Castle 
Square Company, the Casino, Oct. 10, 
1898. It was given first at the Metro- 
politan during the season of 1900-1901. 


Regarding Emilio de Gogorza 
Question Box Editor: 

Will you kindly help me to find any 
information regarding the life and career 
of Emilio de Gogorza? 

J. W. SHOEMAKER. 

Wichita, Kan., Nov. 22, 1920. 


Baker’s Dictionary gives the follow- 
ing notice of Mr. de Gogorza’s life: 
Born Brooklyn, N. Y., May 29, 1874. 
Spent his childhood in Spain, France and 
England, in which latter country he sang 
as a boy soprano. On his return to 
America he studied with Moderati and 
Agramonte in New York. Made début 
in 1897 in concert with Marcella Sem- 
brich and has sung in recitals and with 
leading orchestras. On July 13, 1911, 
he married Emma Eames. 
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F. W. Healy, Breaker of World’s 
Records in Concert Receipts 


By MAY STANLEY 








AN FRANCISCO, Nov. 20.—This city 
seems to have a fondness for world’s 
records in various achievements—so it is 
not at all singular that it has made some 


spectacular records in concert audi- 
ences. Back of achievements in this 
respect there is the genius of one man 
whose name is indelibly associated with 
the musical history of San Francisco, 
That man is Frank W. Healy, who has 
arranged some of the most interesting 
musical events on the Pacific Coast. 
When I went to talk with Mr. Healy, 
in his offices in the Kohler & Chase 
Building he was looking over some re- 
ports that told the financial story of the 
recent visit here of the Scotti Grand 
Opera Company. The Scotti forces ap- 


peared here during the week of Oct. 4-10, 


and the records show that San Francis- 
cans paid more than $92,000 to hear 
them during that week—a new world’s 
record. 

It is said that the largest audience 
to which any one artist ever sang was the 
audience that gathered to hear the re- 
cital given here by John McCormack for 
the Red Cross. As a result of that ap- 
pearance of Mr. McCormack Mr. Healy 


turned over to the Red Cross $25,308. 
This is said to be the world’s record, 
financially, for a single recital. When 
Mr. Healy presented Geraldine Farrar in 
concert for the first time in San Fran- 
cisco the house was sold out eleven days 
before the event. 


Associated with Tivoli Opera 


Mr. Healy began his musical career 
with the old Tivoli Opera Company of 
San Francisco, and was associated with 
William H. Leahy in the management of 
that organization at the time of the great 
fire in 1906. Before the bricks of the 
burned city had become cold Mr. Healy 
had already reorganized the old Tivoli 
company into what was later known as 
the San Francisco Opera Company. They 
resumed performances minus scenery and 
costumes—in fact, minus almost every- 
thing except their talent and their faith 
in San Francisco. Mr. Healy took his 
forces on a tour of Washington, Oregon 
and British Columbia but was recalled 
to assist Mr. Leahy in managing the 
Pacific tour of Mme. Tetrazzini. The 
San Francisco Opera Company then re- 
turned and gave performances in the old 
American Theater, where the Rialto now 





Frank W. Healy, San Francisco Manager 


stands. The Tivoli company had an un- 
broken record for notable’ musical 
achievements. It presented “Bohéme” 
for the first time in America, and gave 
a performance of “Zaza” in 1902, with 
Tina de Spada in the leading rdle. 

Mr. Healy managed the San Francisco 
Symphony for four years, during three 





ACCLAIMED 


THE TRIUMPH OF AN A. Y. CORNELL ARTIST 


FORREST _L_AMON T 


IN “JEWELS OF THE MADONNA” 


EDWARD C. Moore in Chicago Daily Journal: 
“Lamont will be by way of developing a fairly exten- 


WITH CHICAGO OPERA ASSOCIATION, NOV. 17, 1920. 
CRITICS UNITE IN CALLING HIM “THE BEST GENNARO” 





sive repertoire if he continues to be a member of the 
Chicago company. No German operas have been given 
since he joined the organization, but these are about the 
only ones he has not at one time and another taken part 
in. Out of them all, in none has he made any more strik- 
ing success than Gennaro last night. He is the best of all 
the tenors that have attempted the part. 

“It is by no means an easy role. Wolf-Ferarri delighted 
in giving his operatic characters difficult music to sing, 
and his librettist constructed, in this case at least, a per- 
sonage that it would test the powers of an accomplished 
actor to make believable. 

“It was not surprising that Lamont should have suc- 
ceeded on both counts, for he has shown in the past what 
he can do, and consequently high standards are always 
expected of him. But that he should have done so well 
can rightly be counted as an added leaf in his wreath of 
laurel. A superb voice, and virile and yet gentle bearing, 
a sympathetic understanding and a no less sympathetic 
projection of his character were his assets. 

“With no desire to be ranged among the chauvinists, 
there is always a feeling of more than common pride when 
an American artist registers 100 per cent. What with the 
performance of Edward Johnson on the opening night and 
Lamont last night, the cause of American artists is look- 
ing up. Also, the season is just at its beginning, with 
plenty more singers to be heard from.” 


MAURICE ROSENFELD in Chicago Daily News: 

“In the performance of the opera we heard besides 
Raisa’s great vocal gifts as Maliella, Forrest Lamont, the 
American tenor, as Gennaro, a réle which he graced with 
the best vocal representation which we have ever heard 
in Chicago. It was a highly dramatic interpretation and 
was one of the finest operatic characterizations we have 
heard in many seasons.” 


HERMAN DEvRIES in Chicago Evening American: 

“Forrest Lamont, who has grown in his artistic develop- 
ment with each year, must now be mentioned among our 
cherished American tenors. He was an excellent partner 
to Mme. Raisa, exhibiting an impassioned vocal delivery, 
and histrionic talent quite out of the ordinary.” 


FARNSWORTH WRIGHT in Chicago Herald: 

“Forrest Lamont gave a faithful delineation of the love- 
maddened and heartsick Gennaro, imbuing his tones with 
anguish as from a tortured soul. His pure tenor voice was 
delightful, and he colored it at will to suit the varying 
moods of the role.” 


RUTH MILLER in Chicago Tribune: 


“Forrest Lamont did some splendid singing and highly 
dramatic acting as Gennaro.” 





To A. Y. Cornell, my first and only voice 
teacher, in appreciation of his many kind- 
nesses to me. Cordially, 


FORREST LAMONT. 


A. Y. CORNELL, Studios 607-08, Carnegie Hall, New York 
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years of which time Henry Hadley was 
the conductor. 

Among the artists that Mr. Healy has 
brought to San Francisco have been 
Melba, Galli-Curci, Alda, Farrar, Kreis- 
ler, McCormack, Whitehill, Muratore, 
Stracciari, Ysaye and Leo Ornstein. 
This year his series of “quality concerts” 
will include recitals by Alda, Graveure, 
Ornstein, Hackett and Vidas. Mr. 
Healy is also assisting Mr. Leahy in 
handling the Tetrazzini concerts. 

I first talked with Mr. Healy on Sat- 
urday morning. The following Monday 
I went again to his offices and he told me 
that since he last saw me he had ar- 
ranged thirty concerts. Which seems to 
me to be another record—a Saturday-to- 
Monday achievement that is rather hard 
to beat. If any one does beat this record 
I am sure it will be Mr. Healy himself. 


NOTABLES IN WASHINGTON 








Ysaye Welcomed by Capacity House— 
Boston Symphony and Homer Appear 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Nov. 15.—T. Ar- 
thur Smith opened his Ten Star Series 
with no less an international favorite 
than Eugene Ysaye, violinist, who in- 
cluded in his program a number of his 
own arrangements and his composition, 
“Extase.” The audience well attested 
the popularity of Ysaye in the nation’s 
capital, for it was a capacity house with 
many standing. Marcel Hansotte played 
the accompaniments. 

The Boston Symphony épened its 
season in the capital on Nov. 2, Pierre 
Monteux conducting. The symphony 
was Beethoven’s Eighth. The assisting 
artist was Mme. Louis Homer, who took 
the place of Mme. Helen Stanley. In 
her rich and beautiful contralto she sang 
“Che Faro” from Gluck’s “Orfeo” and 
an air from Handel’s “Julius eo 


Olga Steeb Returns in Recital 


Olga Steeb, the young Los Angeles 
pianist, who was heard here with pleas- 
ure last season, gave another recital in 
Aeolian Hall on Tuesday afternoon of 
last week. Among other things she 
played Mendelssohn’s Prelude and Fugue 
in E Minor, Beethoven’s “Waldstein” 
Sonata and some Chopin. In these she 
commanded respect for technical suffi- 
ciency, her sense of musical design and 
content, her rhythm and the power she 
can summon at need. But there is much 
room for improvement in the way of 
tonal beauty and nuance, and the in- 
tangible but supreme factor of imagina- 
tion is never conspicuous in her musical 
treatment. H. ¥.-P. 








GEORGE FERGUSSON GIVES 
A RARE SINGING RECITAL 


George Fergusson’s song recital last 
evening was one of those all too rare 
occasions when the critic need only set- 
tle himself comfortably in his chair and 
listen to exquisite music beautifully 
sung. Mr. Fergusson must be ranked 
with such widely admired singers as 
Povla Frijsh and Julia Culp as above 
and beyond the ruck of concert givers. 


Those doubting Thomases who claim 
that Boston does not want artists who 
make their appeal to a discriminating 
and fastidious public should have heard 
the enthusiastic applause last evening 
which compelled repetitions of four 
numbers on a program which confained 
no numbers of the sort commonly called 
‘‘popular.” 

Mr. Fergusson began with numbers by 
Gretry, Lully, Monteverde and Galuppi, 
in which his finely imaginative interpre- 
tation and absolute mastery of his vocal 
resources were at once manifest. The 
‘“‘Monologue”” of Orfeo in Monteverde’s 
opera, as he sang it, was no less poign- 
antly beautiful than the well-known 
corresponding number, ‘‘Che faro,’’ from 
Gluck’s masterpiece. 


Then came a French group, which, by 
exception among recital programs, con- 
tained none of the banalities of such 
lesser composers as Poldowski and 
Fourdrain. It is safe to say that 
Chausson and Duparc have never found 
more sympathetic interpreters than Mr. 
Fergusson proved himself. 


In the Russian songs, all sung in the 
original tongue, which followed Gretcha- 
ninov’s ‘‘My Native Land,” and four 
wonderful Moussorgsky songs stood out 
oneve the rest as particularly memor- 
able. 


The final group of English and Amer- 
ican songs contained none of the ‘‘gum 
drops’’ and “‘rafter shakers.’’ John Ire- 
land’s setting of Masefield’s ‘‘Sea 
Fever,” Walford Davies’ ‘‘When Child- 
her Plays,’’ and Carpenter’s ‘‘May, the 
Maiden’”’ are not unworthy to stand be- 
side the best French and Russian work. 

Mr. De Voto’s remarkably sympa- 

thetic accompaniments greatly aided 
Mr. Fergusson. 
Mr. Fergusson announces his First New 
York Recital since returning from Europe 
for Aeolian Hall, Wednesday Afternoon, 
December 8th, at 3. 


Sherman K. Smith, Manager 
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>How the “Gobelins” of Publicity Got 
Estelle Liebling Back to Singer’s Career 








VERYBODY has heard plenty of 
tales of moral come-backs, and even 
artistic come-backs are not infrequent 
subjects of song and story. If the story 
of Estelle Liebling must be catalogued, 
it must be as one of the artistic come- 
back variety. But cataloguing is as mis- 
leading as most sciences, and the key of 
artistic come-back unlocks little of her 
story’s significance. 
The daughter of a family of musi- 
cians, Miss Liebling made a_ notable 


career some years ago as a coloratura. 
Then she married, and for eight years 
her connection with music was entirely 
one of inclination. She kept on study- 
ing, She widened and deepened her 
knowledge of the art of song; she guided 
the studies of three or four young girls 
in whom she was interested. But she 
thought she had left the publicity of the 
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Former Coloratura Returns as More Serious Artist—Believes 
War-Time Ban on German Music May Have Caused Rais- 
ing of Standards of Song-Recital Programs—Trusts Ger- 
man Repertoire Will Soon Be Reinstated 








singer’s career forever, and housekeep- 
ing and the superintendence of her 
child’s education seemed her real and 
indeed her exclusive business. 

Who would have thought that the pub- 
licity canker could gnaw at the heart of 
the rose of a summer home? Yet it was 
at her summer place, where golf and 
tennis are the regular order of the day, 
that Miss Liebling was stirred to the 
resumption of-her public work. A friend 
who was connected with the phonograph 
business urged her to make some records 
if only for amusement’s sake, and the 
experiment so lightly undertaken proved 














Cleveland Plain Dealer, 
Cleveland, Ohio, Nov. 18, 1920. 


Anna Case Gives 
Rare Exhibition 
in Song Recital 





BY JAMES H. ROGERS 


Midweek concert matinees are infrequent occurrences 
in Cleveland. They may be said to be still in the experi- 
mental stage. But the attendance at the song recital of 
Anna Case in the new Masonic auditorium yesterday 
showed that we have a good many people with the leisure 
and the desire to hear music in the afternoon. Our 
leisured folk are wont, we take it, to seek their post- 
meridian entertainment at the movies. 

The recital was delightful; one of the most finished 
exhibitions of vocalism and lyric interpretation that has 
been set forth in Cleveland in many a day. Miss Case is 
a beautiful woman, with a beautiful voice. The attribute 
of personal comeliness has been unduly and unnecessarily 
stressed by Miss Case’s zealous press agent, even though 


he did not have to draw, in this instance, upon a vaulting 
imagination. The art of this admirable singer needs no 
adventitious aid. It stands firmly on its own merits. 

Miss Case’s voice was decidedly clouded in her first 
song; there was even a bit of roughness, and at any rate, 
a lack of smoothness, which means about the same thing, 
no doubt. This veiled quality disappeared to a great 
extent in the other songs of the group. 

When the singer came out for her second group she 
wore a fur coat, and after singing a song or two she told 
her hearers that she was suffering from an attack of 
acute laryngitis, but that she would do the best she could. 
When she sings better than she sang yesterday, may we 
be there to hear. For her cold cleared away, as colds 
have a way of doing. 

Already in the second group, in the old Scotch song, 
“Afton Water,” a voice enchanting in its loveliness of 
texture was revealed; while the third group made up of 
songs both interesting and unhackneyed, was exquisite 
from beginning to end. 

We liked particularly the “Angelus” of Augusta 
Ohrstrom-Renard, a setting of the “Ave Maria” with the 
Latin words; and Nerini’s “L’ Insect aile,” wherein any 
singers in the audience may have learned something to 
their advantage as to the proper employment of the mezza 
voce. Right here let there be a word of praise for Miss 
Case’s excellent accompanist, Bethune Grigor. She played 
the piano part of the Nerini song with a feathery light- 
ness of touch that matched the singer’s evanescent delicacy 
of tone. . 

Miss Case’s diction is impeccable, or very near it. Her 
phrasing is beyond reproach; she can summon with equal 
success many vocal graces, animation, tender expressive- 
ness, fetching portrayal of whimsical narrative, whatever 
suits the mood of her chosen lyric. 


Management 


Metropolitan Musical Bureau 
Aeolian Hall, New York, N. Y. 


























successful to a disturbing degree. Al- 
most overnight the soprano found her- 
self planning for a return to the recital 
field. She sings in Chicago on Nov. 28 
and in Boston on Dec. 8. As these words 
are being written, these recitals are still 
in the future, and Miss Liebling’s hear- 
ers still need to be warned against ex- 
pecting to hear the old coloratura feats 
which made her name famous in London, 
Paris, Berlin, Petrograd and other Eu- 
ropean capitals, as well as in America. 


Her New Outlook 


For the singer’s voice has deepened, 
and with this change her art has taken 
on a new significance. She no longer 
sings the brilliant arias which always 
palled a little on her cultivated taste. 
Her primary aim now is to present songs 
of the highest artistic worth. French, 
Russian and English sources will supply 
her programs. German songs she would 
prefer to sing in the original language, 
and as she does not feel sure of the wel- 
come which awaits them so presented, 
she will probably not be heard im- 
mediately in these songs which she agrees 
with all serious lovers of the art in 
cherishing as its highest examples. 

“As I return to singing professional- 


ly,” she says, “I am struck by the change 


which has come over the recital field 
here. It almost seems as if the different 
character of my own art were just a re- 
flection of the general evolutionary 


trend, so much more serious are all re- 
cital programs to-day than they were 
eight years ago. Though the worst single 
effect which the war had on music was 
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Photo by Charlotte Fairchild 
Estelle Liebling, Formerly Well-known 
Here and Abroad as a Coloratura So- 
prano 
the ban laid on German compositions and 
especially songs, I suspect that that ban 
may have been sublimated into great 
good. The German songs had always 
been the backbone of recital programs, 
and when they were prohibited, critical 
attention was focused on the song-litera- 
ture of other nations. The consequence 
is that to-day it is possible to make up a 
seriously artistic program without one 
German song on it. 

“Granted all this, is it not still the 
maddest folly to maintain this ban? Or 
is the war not yet finished spiritually?” 

Ded. F- 





TEXAS CLUBWOMEN MEET IN CONVENTION 





San Antonio the Scene of 
Twenty-third Session— 
Local Artists Heard 


SAN ANTONIO, TEx., Nov. 25.—Music 
held an important place in the twenty- 
third annual convention of the Texan 
Federation of Women’s Clubs_ which 
closed a five days’ meeting here, Nov. 20. 
The annual organ recital of the Tuesday 
Musical Club was given in compliment 
to the federation, Nov. 16, in the Scot- 
tish Rite Cathedral with Walter Dun- 
ham at the organ. The Chaminade 
Choral, under the direction of Julien 
Paul Blitz sang two numbers with Hilda 
Briam in incidental solo. 

Mrs. Harriet Richardson Gay was local 
chairman of the program committee for 
Fine Arts Evening. Music was sup- 
plied by five San Antonio artists with 
Walter Dunham and Emmie Giesecke 
as accompanists. The Allegro from 


Mendelssohn’s D Minor Trio was art- 
istically played by Lucas Cerna, Julien 
Paul Blitz and John M. Steinfeldt. Mr. 
Steinfeldt played a group of piano num- 





which were heartily received. Mr. Blitz 
was heard in the andante from Dvorak’s 
D Minor Concerto for ’Cello, with Mr. 
Steinfeldt at the piano. Mr. Blitz pos- 
sesses a sonorous and pure tone and is 
well equipped technically. Vocalists ap- 
pearing were Mary Aubrey and Lula 
Richardson Dean. 

Musicians who appeared during the 
various sessions of the convention were 
Jennie Hill Barry of College Station, 
Daisy Polk, Clara Duggan Madison, 
Mrs. Lawrence Allen Meadows, Mrs. 
Rebecca Garcia, Mrs. Alfred Duerler. 
Lucas Cerna, an artist violin pupil of 
Julien Paul Blitz, made his début at 
this time, playing with facile technique 
and excellent tone. Clarence Magee led 
the assembly singing and gave an ad- 
dress on “Musical Therapy.” The 
Banda Juvenil de San Antonio, an or- 
ganization of Mexican boys under the 
direction of Harry LeMaire was a lead- 
ing attraction, demonstrating what may 
be accomplished musically with the tal- 
ented Mexican children in Texas. Mrs. 
Eugene McNutt of Waco, president of 
the Texas Federation of Music Clubs, 
was chairman of the music committee. 

Bertram Simon, violinist, was intro- 
duced to a group of music lovers on the 
morning of Nov. 19 by Mrs. Eli Hertz- 
berg, president of the San Antonio Sym- 
phony Society and the Tuesday Musical 





bers, including his own compositions, Club, at her home. G. M. T 
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What Galli-Curci says about 
teaching yourself to sing: 


“The student with a good general education in 
music, and who is familiar with the way in which 
great singers sing the operatic roles, will have, of 
necessity, a standard of tone production. The 
student must analyze each bar of the music, listen- 
ing to the artist's record over and over again, until 
certain of the exact sound of each note when it is 
correctly and easily produced.” 


Galli-Curci, like the other famous artists, mak 
Records. With a Victrola you _gGGow~ 
can study their actual living ans 
voices in your own home. 


There are Victor dealers everywhere and they will gladly 
play any records you wish to hear. Write us for catalog 
containing portraits of the world’s greatest artists who make 
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Stillman-Kelley Guides an 
Orchestra Through “Wonderland” 





Rehearsal of Composer’s New 
Suite Enables Him to Tell a 
Fairy-Tale — “Alice” and 
“The Porpoise’” Converse 


Via a Bassoon 
By FLORENCE L. BROBECK 


OULD you believe that a man past 

middle age could make a group of 
a hundred grown-up men listen to a fairy 
story? Especially would you believe it 
when you hear that the story was all 
about animals who wore clothes, a little 
girl who talked to the animals, and a 
funny old rabbit who wore a tall hat 


and drank tea? Not only did he make 
them listen, but they laughed and 
chuckled and had almost as good a time 
as if they had been small boys. 

The story teller was Edgar Stillman- 
Kelley, the noted American composer, 
and the occasion was an afternoon re- 
hearsal of Kelley’s “Alice in Wonder- 
land,” with the Detroit Symphony. The 
orchestra arrived in Columbus, Ohio, re- 
cently, at noon on the day of an eve- 
ning concert there, and because Kelley 
expected to conduct them in his sym- 
phony the following night in another 
city, they assembled with him for an 
afternoon of practice. 

The “Alice in Wonderland” suite lends 
itself readily to an analysis such as 
Kelley gave it that afternoon. Each 
number in the group is a musical picture 
boldly drawn with fullest brush strokes, 
or suggested by wide washes of delicate 
tone color. Step by step with the twin- 
kling notes of the triangle and flute, or 
rumbling along with the bassoon, the 
bottomless way-down-in-the-well sound 
of the kettle drums, and the creepy 
depth of the bass viols, you can follow 
Alice in all of her exhilarating adven- 
tures through the Land of Make-Believe. 

How does a great composer get over 
his individual conceptions to a great or- 
chestra, when they meet on the common 
ground of one of his compositions, for 
the first time? 


Alice and the Porpoise Converse 


“This is where Alice speaks,” said 
Kelley leaning against the music rack 
and pointing with baton to some pas- 
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Edgar Stillman-Kelley, Noted American 
Composer 


sages on a first violin’s score, after the 
introduction had been gone through 
smoothly. “Play it like nice little girls 
talk, and make the bad old porpoise who 
talks back to her, roar a terrific roar.” 


_She talked, and it was the most lady 
like and refined little girl you ever 
heard, but when the porpoise roared back 
—it was the bassoon of course—the roar 
was so terrible that Kelley and the whole 
orchestra jumped. 


“Beautiful, beautiful,” said Kelley 
amid the shouts of laughter, and Mr. 
Bassoon Player made a mental note to 
ask for a raise in salary. After the 
laughter subsided, there followed a pas- 
sage in which Alice’s queer animals 
make their race. Little ones and big 
ones, some the quick-footed kind that 
scurried through leaves with a _ great 
rustling, and others so big and clumsy 
that they could only lumber bumpingly 
along. You could distinctly hear the 
field mice frisking by, and there were 
sounds of a festive flap of an ear and 
a clumping of great hoofs on sound turf. 
And how they did run! Left you breath- 
less and made the whole orchestra shout. 
because with puffing cheeks and clever 
baton, Kelley made them feel and see 
that race. 

“That drum is too loud,” he con- 
fided later. “I heard you play in Cin- 
cinnati once and I remember that you 
played very well but a little too loud. 
I’ve played drums myself and I certainly 
sympathize with you.” 

Again, “Please, please,” his voice was 
apologetic, pleading almost, and humble, 
“It is my mistake—I have written for- 
tissimo for the trumpets, and it should 
only be forte.” 

He was completely in the hearts of 
his players when he described the whir- 
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ling champagne party. “Make it dizzy, 
make them tumble down stairs, let the 
party be very gay,” and he cavorted 
and reeled in delightful take-off of the 
old-time vaudeville man who “did” the 
man about town. Their rendition of the 
party was all that could be wished for in 
ridtous melody, joyous revelry and a 
whirling, racing theme to make the blood 
mount in your cheeks. 

So it went from number to number, 
now seriously rehearsing again and 
again, now with one instrument, or a 
small group of instruments in certain 
passages, now rapping sharply for re- 
peat, or emphasizing with stamping foot 
and both arms extended the bolder 
phrases where the fullest power of his 
entire orchestra was needed. 

To make a necessary train carrying 
him to an important lecture engagement, 
friends secured a taxi and collected his 


are 


music and belongings, but when the tim, 
came for Kelley to actually leave th, 
director’s stand, they had to put }; 
overcoat on him and take his baton from 
his hand before he would stop. 

As he waved adieu—“Good bye, good 
bye, you work fine boys,” and the entir. 
group of players arose and applauded 
whole-heartedly, and rapped with bows 
on their music racks to signify their ap- 
proval and pleasure of Kelley and thei; 
afternoon together. 

What wouldn’t thousands of music. 
lovers and hundreds of critics have give, 
to have heard and seen Stillman-Kelle, 
directing as he did that afternoon, away 
from the public gaze, and putting into 
his composition his loveable personalit, 
and the spirit which makes his musi, 
what it is. The orchestra would no; 
have been alone in its approval, or j 
its rejuvenation of spirits. 





MUSICIANS’ STRIKE IN NORTHWEST SETTLED 





Players Resume Work in Picture Thea- 
ters—Portland Library Bars 
Singing Rehearsals 


PORTLAND, ORE., Nov. 18.—The strike 
of union musicians against the Jensen & 
Von Herberg motion picture theaters 
throughout the Northwest is over, final 
settlement having been made on Monday 
night. The boycott, which had _ been 
kept up for several months, was lifted, 
and according to the terms of settlement, 
musicians in these theaters will have a 
six-hour day, six days a week. Before 
the strike they played seven days. The 
new scale of hours will command the 
same pay received for the old scale, and 
a twenty per cent increase has been 
granted in some cases. Union members 
will be reinstated and continue their 
former work in Portland, Seattle, Ta- 
coma, Yakima, Bremerton and Butte. 
The musicians agreed to drop the sub- 
ject of minimum employment of musi- 
cians in various houses. 

Music rehearsals in the Public Library 
building will no longer be permitted. 
One exception, however, has been made 
in favor of the Portland Oratorio So- 
ciety, Joseph A. Finley, conductor. This 
society, which has been meeting in Cen- 
tral Library Hall, will hereafter do its 
practicing in a much smaller room, iso- 
lated from the reading and reference 
rooms. The general public, it appears, 
prefers to read without musical accom- 
paniment, so the various singing societies 
which have had the privilege of holding 
rehearsals in the building will have to 
seek new quarters. 

Salvador de Sala, of Barcelona, Spain, 
and a violinist who has won success in 
concert in this country as well as in Aus- 
tralia, New Zealand and Spain, has come 
to Portland from Santa Barbara, Cal., 
where he has been playing in an instru- 
mental trio. An impromptu program 
was given by the violinist in the studio 
of Otto Wedemeyer during the week. 
Abby Whiteside accompanied him at the 
piano. Mr. de Sala expects to teach and 
do concert work in this city. 

Gertrude Hoeber, a well-known Port- 
land singer, who has been touring west- 
ern Canada on the Ellison-White Chau- 
tauqua district, has accepted an offer to 
tour New Zealand. She will leave Port- 
land early in December. 

Mr. and Mrs. George Hotchkiss Street 
and two of their pupils, Helen Levoff, so- 
prano, and Paul Gelom, tenor, were solo- 
ists at the Men’s Resort recently. Mrs. 
Arthur Strickland was accompanist. Mr. 





“Your splendid song, ‘Come Out in the Sweet Spring Night,’ is a big success. 
I have always to sing it twice and often three times before I can go on with 
my next song. It is an especially brilliant song and one of the most successful 
ones I have ever sung by an American composer and assure you I shall feature 
it at all my festival, concert and recital appearances.” 
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JUST OUT! 
GILBERTE’S Big Song Success 


“Come Out in the 
Sweet Spring Night” 


(A SPRING SERENADE) 
And what ORVILLE HARROLD, of the Metropolitan 


Opera Co., writes regarding it:— 


and Mrs. Street have been engaged by 
St. John’s Presbyterian Church at 
Camas, Wash., to give a benefit concert 
this week. These two talented musi- 
cians also sang at the organization ban- 
quet of the 100 Per Cent Club, at the 
Multnomah Hotel. 

Mayme Helen Flynn gave a concert at 
the Men’s Resort on as,” evening 
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PHOEBE CROSBY IN RECITAL 


Soprano Makes Favorable Impression in 
Aeolian Hall Appearance 


Phoebe Crosby, soprano, who has been 
heard in various dramatic and lyric 
réles with the Aborn Opera Company, 
gave a song recital in Aeolian Hall on 
the afternoon of Nov. 24, offering a pro- 
gram in English and French, including 
four songs by Schubert, Brahms and 
Schumann sung in unnecessary transla- 
tion. Miss Crosby’s voice is one of good 
quality and she handles it, for the most 
part, very well, the only obvious fault 
being a lack of breath support which robs 
her singing of a volume it might other- 
wise possess. She has obvious musician- 
ship and musical intelligence and differ- 
entiates well the moods of her songs. 

The Paladilhe group which opened the 
program was not of great interest. Of 
the German group, Brahms’s “Standchen” 
was the best. Schumann’s “Mainacht” 
suffered from being sung a trifle too fast. 
Chausson’s “Le Colibri” was the best of 
the third group. Richard Hageman was 
the accompanist. J. A. H. 








Harold Morris to be Heard Twice in 
Aeolian Hall This Season 


Through an inadvertence in a recent 
issue of MUSICAL AMERICA, it was an- 
nounced that Harold Morris, New York 
composer-pianist, would give but one re- 
cital in Aeolian Hall this season, when 
as a matter of fact, Mr. Morris will give 
two. His first appearance is scheduled 
for Jan. 12, and his second for March 16, 
as previously announced. 


Letz Quartet to Play at Williams College 


Williams College is the latest addition 
to the list of educational institutions for 
which the Letz Quartet has been en- 
gaged. The concert there will be given 
on March 15. Together with Mrs. Fred- 
eric S. Coolidge, who will assist as pian- 
ist, the quartet will play at Harvard 
University on Jan. 7 and at Yale Uni- 
versity, New Haven, on Jan. 8. 
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How the Sextet of Illustrious Conductors Broke Down the Nar- 
row Hedges of Tradition in Order to Promote the Cause 
of Symphonic Music — Mariani an Apostle of Verdi— 

‘ Faccio and the Seala Orchestral Society—Pedrotti Insti- 
tutes Popular Concerts—Martucci and His Influence on 
-Toscanini—Toscanini As the Scenic Master in Music 











[Editor’s note—The accompany- 
ing article was written for “Musi- 
cal America” by a well-known Ita- 
lian scholar and intimate friend of 
Toscanini, who has requested that 
his name be withheld.] 











HE list of Italian orchestra conduc- 
tors who are most representative 
as regards symphonic interpretation and 
exposition, is not a very long one. This 
is due to the fact that, not so long since, 
the musical life of Italy was largely or 
wholly concentrated in the opera; in 
which, rather than in the complex beauty 
of the “pure” musical art-forms, the 
single element of song supplied inspira- 
tion. And despite great advances as re- 
gards the Italian stage, opera conductors 
and symphonic conductors were regarded 
as different classes of beings during the 
first half of the century just past. 
Without going into detail with respect 


to this situation, we will pass at once to 
a consideration of the artistic stand- 
ing of some of the _ conductors 
who are most in evidence at the 
present day. While so doing we must 
always bear in mind the merit which 
certain orchestra conductors have ac- 
quired in Italy, because they have broken 
through the narrow hedges of tradition 
in order, regardless of their own per- 
sonal advantage, to promote apprecia- 
tion for symphonic music. This list, 
short enough in fact, includes in chrono- 
logical order, the following illustrious 
names: Mariani, Faccio, Pedrotti, Mar- 
tueci, Mancinelli and Toscanini. 

Angelo Mariani, like Toscanini, rose 
from the rank and file of the orchestra. 
He began his career in 1844 as a con- 
ductor, with Pacini’s “‘Saffo” at Messina. 
In 1848, no sooner had the first tocsin 
of Italian independence sounded, he en- 
listed in the army as a volunteer, did 
his duty, and then, before settling 
down as the conductor of the 
best theaters of Genoa and Bologna, 
made a tour of the East. His was an 
ardent soul, in which predominated the 
characteristic temperament of the 
Ravennese, much intuition, and an inti- 
mate conviction of the power of the 
Verdian thought. For this reason Verdi 
was dear to him, and the composer of 
“Otello,” for his part, looked on Mariani 
as a faithful comrade. An unfortunate 
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mistake, in connection with the conduct- 
ing of the first performance of “Aida” 
at Cairo, put an end to the intimacy of 
these two great musicians, and the Suez 
Canal premiére of “Aida” was finally 
conducted by Bottesini, Mariani dying 
not long after, toward the end of 1873. 


Faccio Rules La Scala 


Nearer to us in point of time, gifted 
with notable organizing ability, and sup- 
ported by the party which, opposing the 
editor Ricordi, controlled the Scala, the 
memory of Franco Faccio still lives in 
the present generation. For years his 
word was law at the Scala, his first love, 
whose fame he endeavored to extend 
abroad by undertaking, for instance, be- 
tween 1866 and 1868, a tour of Scan- 
dinavia as guest conductor. Faccio, too, 
like Toscanini, had the organizing 
faculty highly developed, and in the 
diplomatic even more than in the artistic 
sense. His Venetian nature lent itself 
éasily to all sorts of combinations, owing 
to which he succeeded Cerziani in 1872 
as the orchestra conductor at La Scala, 
and there became a fixture. He became 
an institution within an institution to 
such an extent that, on the evening of 
March 25, 1886, a great festivity was 
held in his honor: the celebration at La 
Scala of the thousandth performance 
conducted by Faccio. In the concert- 
field he may also be regarded as a pre- 
cursor of Toscanini. Not in the sense 
of the latter’s absolute mastery of musi- 
cal speech, for Faccio’s appeal was above 
all calculated to please the masses; but 
relatively so. In fact, from the point 
of view of a knowledge of instrumental 
music, if Faccio did not pay attention to 
the absolute values of the works he 
chose, he at least sought out by prefer- 
ence compositions calculated to make 
their way in the taste of the people. The 
“Orchestral Society of La Scala” was a 
docile instrument in his hands, and Fac- 
cio always knew how to use it to the best 
advantage. In 1878, in Paris, he scored 
a veritable triumph with it, which re- 
mains memorable because identified with 
the tournée with Verdi’s “Otello,” under- 
taken by him after the score had been 
given at La Scala. 


Credit Due Pedrotti 


With equal right the Veronese Carlo 
Pedrotti may lay claim to a share of the 
credit due Faccio as regards the dif- 
fusion of symphonic music. Turin was 
Pedrotti’s field of action from 1868 to 
1882, where he instituted a series of 
popular concerts. 
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Arturo Toscanini, from a Photograph Taken from the Painting of Him by Giacomo 


Grosso and Presented to Him by the Artist. 


Studio 


1872, will always be a memorable date 
in the musical annals of Turin. For 
on that day was initiated a series of 
concerts for the wider diffusion of sym- 
phonic music, a series of concerts named 
after Pedrotti, and crowned by the 
name of Toscanini himself, at a later 
date, with the giving of forty-three con- 
certs by the latter within a few months’ 
time to embellish the National Exposi- 
tion held at Turin in 1898. Pedrotti’s 
forces were augmented; and he himself 
sacrificed two years’ salary in order to 
make possible this increase. 


“ Mancinelli and Martucci 


The example of Pedrotti in Turin 
facilitated the organization of the So- 
ciety of Symphonic Concerts of Milan, 
which, in 1897, at its initial concert 
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It Now Hangs in the Master’s 


was directed by Luigi Mancinelli. Man- 
cinelli is still living and his fame as a 
composer is at least equal to that he 
gained as a conductor. A quick ear, a 
well-balanced mind, a keen sense for pre- 
cision and rhythm, were gifts in which 
Mancinelli excelled whenever he found 
himself conducting an orchestra worthy 
of him. Like Toscanini, Mancinelli stu- 
died the art of ’cello-playing, and again, 
as in Toscanini’s case, “Aida” was the 
first opera with which he inaugurated 
his career as an orchestra conductor. 
But Mancinelli’s energies were in part 
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taken up with composition, and from 
1881 to 1886 he was first and foremost 
a Bolognese. In Bologna he was at the 
head of the Liceo Musicale and the choir 
of St. Petronio, and it was not until he 
had said good-by to that city that he once 
more began to shine as a conductor, in 
Spain, and, in particular, in London. 


Martucci Influenced Toscanini 


In Bologna, however, Mancinelli had 
been succeeded by Giuseppe Martucci, 
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an artist of rare depth and candor of 
soul, whose influence on Toscanini’s 
career as a conductor was far from be- 
ing slight. Martucci, whether he was 
composing chamber-music, songs or sym- 
phonies, whether playing piano con- 
certos, or conducting orchestra scores, 
was nearly always haloed by an aureole 
of artistic austerity, whose radiance 
transformed his audiences into gather- 
ings of disciples or initiates. Yet Mar- 
tucci had a conception all his own with 
regard to classic purity from which he 
never stooped. Beneath his baton, Bee- 
thoven’s works stood forth resplendent 
in purity; he brought out with won- 
derful skill all Schumann’s poesy, and 
with rare intuition he penetrated all the 
anguish, the troubled passion of his mu- 
sic. Toscanini has gained much from 
this guidance which Martucci initiated, 
and formed his own taste in interpreta- 
tion upon it. But not for long. No 
sooner had the nature of the art-work 
been disclosed to the vision of the youth- 
ful Toscanini; no sooner had he sounded 
its depths, than earlier revelations were 
a thing of the past. He began to work 
on his own account. Only, so far as 
Martucci was concerned, Toscanini de- 
veloped a grateful veneration which en- 
dures to the present day, and which ex- 
plains his frequent performances of the 
best of Martucci’s compositions. 

In endeavoring to sum up the more re- 
cent characteristics of Toscanini’s tech- 
nique as a conductor, it will not be hard 
to see why he unites those qualities which 
make him an outstanding figure among 
the orchestral conductors who have pre- 
ceded him, both in Italy and outside of 
Italy. He has the temperament of a 
Mariani, a Faccio’s organizing faculty, 
Pedrotti’s love for the wider spread of 
symphonic music; the unconstrained and 
unacademic nature which Mancinelli re- 
veals; and also that exalted seriousness 
possessed by Martucci. But Toscanini’s 
technique, in addition to all this, has 
personal elements which, judging by the 
few occasions when we took part in the 
rehearsals of his concert, must be taken 
into account. Toscanini knows how to 
transmit the most subtle nuances of his 
interpretative thought to his orchestra 
in a manner which turns it into a single 
instrument, completely submissive to his 
will. And once the most ideal precision 
of tone has been obtained, Toscanini has 
to secure that gradation of expression 
which he must evoke if he would become 
the executing artist on that gigantic in- 
strument, the orchestra. 

And it is in projecting this expressive 
quality of his own soul that the Master, 
to quote an illustrious psychologist of 
Turin, loses touch with the actual ex- 
terior world to such an extent that he 
actually enters into a trance-like state. 
Nevertheless, his control of the technical 
mechanism of the orchestra never 
weakens, not even at such moments. 
After a few rehearsals, Toscanini knows 
all the individual components that make 
up the instruments of the orchestra, ow- 
ing to his ultra-sensitive perception for 
differentiating timbres. In orchestras 
led by Toscanini it has become a matter 
of conviction that none can escape his 
control, or gainsay his will. And so 
true and well-rooted is this conviction, 
that the entire body is submissive to his 
commands in advance, and tries to carry 
them out to the very best of its ability. 
The public, in turn, senses in the per- 
fection of the orchestral movement the 
energy which dominates and calls it 
forth. 

But it is as the animator and regulator 
of the orchestral body that Toscanini 
unquestionably takes first rank. His 
artistic nature is not restricted to the 
field of auditory sensation, for by means 
of observation and association, he has 
extended his artistic sensibility into the 
field of visual sensation. His home in 
Milan is a small but precious gallery 
of paintings, for his plan of life, simple 
and modest, finds room for painting and 
sculpture. And from this point of view 
he must be regarded as an ideal organ- 
izer of spectacular productions, since his 
knowledge permits him to transform the 
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poetic idea into esthetic sensations audi- 
ble as well as visible. And such a fac- 
ulty must be actually taken into ac- 
count at La Scala, in order to aid Tos- 
canini in transforming this old and 
glorious theater into a model of modern- 
ity, able to comply with the exigencies 
of all arts which combine to lend pres- 
tige and beauty to the lyri¢ stage. 





RANKIN PUPILS HEARD 





First of Series of Studio Recitals Fea- 
tures Songs by Gilberté 


The first in a series of recitals planned 
for the coming winter by Adele Luis 
Rankin, New York soprano and vocal 
teacher, was given in her Metropolitan 
Opera House studios on the evening of 
Nov. 22. 

Mrs. Rankin was among the soloists, 
and Hallett Gilberté, the composer, was 
also present and gave authentic support 
at the piano to his songs sung with 
marked charm by Mrs. Rankin and 
Thomas Joyce, baritone. The last half 
of the program was devoted to his com- 
positions, which were cordially received. 

Mrs. Rankin sang admirably his “‘Min- 
uet La Phyllis,” “A Spring Serenade” 
and “Moonlight Waltz,” and Mr. Joyce, 
a pupil of Mrs. Rankin and the pos- 
sessor of a voice of decided clarity and 
power, gave Gilberté’s ‘“‘Devil’s Love 
Song,” an aria from “Elijah,” and 
“other o’Mine.” Other Rankin pupils 
heard were Wallace Radcliff, tenor; El- 
sie Kruser, contralto; Elsie Baird, so- 
prano, and Grace Bergen, soprano. Flor- 
ence Lindauer, violinist, played several 
interesting solos. Harold Waters, pianist, 
and Mrs. Rankin lent sterling support 
at the piano for the various sy 





Elizabeth Rothwell Sings with Noack 
Quartet in San Diego, Cal. 


San Dyreco, CAL, Nov. 18.—The 
Amphion Club gave its second concert 
recently, presenting the Noack String 
Quartet of Los Angeles and Mme. Eliza- 
beth Rothwell, soprano. The concert was 
well attended and much enthusiasm was 
exhibited. Another concert of the week 
was given last night at the Unitarian 
Church by Dolce Grossmeyer, pianist, 
and Mrs. Elsie Buell, soprano. The con- 
cert was a benefit for the Parent Teach- 
ers’ Association and the program was 
largely “Children’s Music.” Both artists 
did splendidly. . W. F. R. 





New Songs to Have Hearing at Recital 
of George S. Madden - 


Many works to be presented for the 
first time in New York will be included 
on the program which George S. Mad- 
den, baritone, will give in his recital 
scheduled for Dec. 16, at Aeolian Hall, 
assisted by Charles Gilbert Spross, pian- 
ist and composer. Among the offerings 
will be Spross’ “Sweet, Sweet Lady” and 
“Athlone,” and Scott’s “The Old Road,” 
the latter still in manuscript. Tre- 
harne’s “The Wild Ride” and Cadman’s 
“Since I Love,” will be among the seldom 
heard offerings. 





Poughkeepsie Enjoys Music Directed by 
Charles Gilbert Spross 


POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y., Nov. 9.—As or- 
ganist at the First Presbyterian Church, 
Charles Gilbert Spross is giving this city 
some of its best music. Every Sunday 
evening brings an organ recital by him, 
and the recent production of Rossini’s 
“Stabat Mater” under his direction was 
one of the most interesting events of the 
musical season so far. The soloists were 
Mrs. George H. Van Vechten, soprano; 
Clara L. Hey, contralto; Isaac Platt, 
tenor, and Howard Bloomer, bass. 





H. R. Humphries Moves Studio 


H. R. Humphries, successful exponent 
of the Vocal Art-Science, as standardized 
by Dr. Frank E. Miller, recently re- 
moved his studios to 343 West Fifty- 
sixth Street, where he is continuing his 
classes in vocal culture. 
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Street Riots Force 
American Tenor 
to Flee from Rome 





Harold Hurlbut, American ener 


RoME, Nov. 1.—Harold Hurlbut, the 
American tenor who has been singing in 
France and Italy, left Rome recently 
under most dramatic conditions, accom- 
panied by Mrs. Hurlbut and their little 
two-year-old daughter. 

Sometime ago, they were at the 
Coliseum and ran into an anarchist meet- 
ing. A mob quickly surrounded their 
carriage and they were thankful to get 
away unharmed as a previous similar 
demonstration had resulted in the killing 
of five bystanders. A few nights later, 
while walking in the Piazza di Spagna, 
a mob suddenly formed and the Hurlbuts 
fled to a dark hallway for shelter, while 
a volley of shots at the spot where they 
had just been standing, gave added en- 
couragement for flight. The hallway 
was at once filled with a crowd of terri- 
fied Romans seeking safety. 

Mr. Hurlbut at once arranged to go 
with his wife and little girl to Nice, 
where he was cordially received by Jean 
de Reszke with whom he had been nego- 
tiating for some time for the privilege of 
study. 

Previous to his departure from Rome, 
Mr. Hurlbut gave a concert of songs by 
American composers at the request of 
the Duke Carrelli-Palombi. The most 
effective numbers were by Cadman, A. 
Walter Kramer and John Alden Car- 
penter, the type of music presented being 
novel and greatly interesting to the 
Duke. For extra numbers Mr. Hurlbut 
sang arias from “Rigoletto,” “Faust,” 
“Le Roi d’Ys” and “Les Huguenots,” 
eliciting much applause. 





York, Pa.—John Hand, tenor, sang 
on Nov. 16 before a large audience in 
the Orpheum Theater. Mr. Hand was 
brought to this city by the Matinée 
Musical Club, under the auspices of 
which organization the concert was 
given. La Var Jenson was his accom- 
panist. 
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jrene Williams Wins 
Increased Successes 


in Her Third Season 


Irene Williams, American Soprano 


Irene Williams, dramatic soprano, art- 
ist-pupil of Adelaide Gescheidt, is now 
starring in the musical comedy “Er- 
minie,” on tour. Miss Williams comes to 








New York in this production during De- 
cember. She has been winning fine suc- 
cess in the title réle, the famous lullaby 
especially meeting with encores. The 
operetta opened in Baltimore on Nov. 8 
and is now being played in Boston. Be- 
sides her regular appearances in this 
production, Miss Williams is giving reci- 
tals in and near Boston. She is booked 
for a memorial concert at the Elks’ Club 
in New London, Conn. She has already 
made about ten records for the Bruns- 
wick Phonograph Company during the 
last two months, and she expects- to 
make a record of the “Erminie” lullaby 
shortly. 





Metropolitan Opens Brooklyn Series 


BROOKLYN, N. Y., Nov. 18.—The Met- 
ropolitan’s first Brooklyn offering of the 
season was “Faust,” given at the Acade- 
my of Music on Tuesday evening, Nov. 
16, with Farrar as Marguerite; Harrold 
as Faust; Whitehill as Mephistopheles 
and Chalmers as Valentine. The audi- 
ence was a large and satisfyingly enthus- 
iastic one. Mr.- Whitehill’s singing and 
impersonation were the outstanding fea- 
ture of the evening. Mr. Wolff con- 
ducted with success. A. T. 8. 





Iowa Musicians Journey to Waterloo to 
Greet Lhevinne 


WATERLOO, IowA, Nov. 3.—Josef 
Lhevinne gave a recital to a filled house 
at the Waterloo Theater on Oct. 25. 
Few artists who have ever appeared 
here have received the ovation given 
this artist. There were many instruc- 
tors and heads of musical departments 
of Iowa colleges present. B. C 
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© Underwood & Underwood 


Paul Althouse, His Wife and One of Their Children Enjoy Some of the Tenor’s Time 
at Home 


gt: ALTHOUSE came into the hotel which his manager had selected for his 
overnight quarters on tour. He was smiling wistfully, but— “Oh! I’m happy,” 
the tenor declared. “I’m happy enough, or I would be if I didn’t have to be absent 
so much from home. 

“You see,” he confided, “it is rather hard to have to travel so much when one has 
a real home. There is truly no place like home when it is that; where the evenings 
may be spent with those who are nearest and dearest, and the days, too, or a part of 
them. There are times when I am reminded of the story about the chap who was 
away from his home so continuously that his children asked their mother who ‘the 
strange man’ was. A myth, no doubt; but that tale sometimes makes some of us 
men singers think, in our lonesome hours. And there are plenty of such hours for 
one who, like myself, has to travel several thousand miles every year to make seventy 
to eighty concert appearances.” 





liant and popular bari- 
tone that every effort is 
made to retain him 
there. Such is the pres- 
sure of his operatic en- 
gagements that he can 
only give six weeks to 
the American concert 


bookings made for him. 











ROBERT COUZINOU 











NEW YORK TRIBUNE 
He is a singer with a voice of 
excellent quality—a master of dic- 
tion. 


NEW YORK TIMES 


He is an intelligent artist, his 
work is finished and sincere. 


NEW YORK AMERICAN 
Couzinou represents the French 
school at its best. His voice is of 
fine, clean-cut timbre, his style of 
singing is finished, his diction is ex- 
cellent. 


NEW YORK GLOBE 
He has an engaging quality, dis- 
tinctly tenorish, is of good presence 
and of course sings French that is 
French. 


Exclusive Direction of 


CATHERINE A. BAMMAN, 53 WEST 39TH STREET, NEW YORK 
Pathé Records. 
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Boston Conservatory Orchestra Presents 
Converse’s “Jeanne d’Arc” 


BosTon, Nov. 20.—Frederick S. Con- 
verse’s “Jeanne d’Arc: Dramatic Scenes 


for Orchestra,” Op. 23, was presented 
last evening in Jordan Hall, at the first 
of the season’s concerts by the Conserva- 
tory orchestra, Wallace Goodrich, con- 
ductor. The work is based upon the inci- 
dental music which, in 1906, Mr. Converse 
composed for Percy Mackaye’s play 


“Jeanne d’Arc.” Louis Cornell, pianist, 
was heard for the first time in Boston 
since his accession to the Conservatory 
faculty, in the Schumann Concerto in A 
Minor. On the recently dedicated Jordan 
Hall organ, Homer Humphrey of the 
faculty was soloist in a presentation of 
the Fantasie Dialogue, Op. 35, for Or- 
gan and Orchestra, by Boellmann. 





BINGHAMTON, N. Y.—Anna Pavlowa 
and her Russian Ballet appeared: Nov. 12. 








SOPRANO 
is singing 
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A Charming Melody by 


ALBERTO PAGANUCCI 








Miss Reviere is under the exclusive management of 
Annie Friedberg, Metropolitan Opera House Building, New York City 
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PHILADELPHIA GAINS NEW CONCERT HALL 





Long Deserted Foyer of the 
Academy Rededicated to Music 
—Brauns in Recital 


PHILADELPHIA, Nov. 17.—Philadel- 
phia’s newest—and oldest—music hall 
was dedicated or rededicated yesterday 
afternoon. The paradox is explained by 
the statement that the foyer of the 
Academy of Music, after ages of desue- 
tude, was again put upon the map, for 


all the world like one of the small and 
ancient nationalities after the Treaty of 
Versailles. 

The foyer is the large auditorium up- 
stairs in the historic old Philadelphia 
building which this season is enjoying a 
rejuvenescence and renaissance. For 
many years now the foyer has been de- 
serted and dust-gathering, despite its 
undoubted potentialities as an ideal hall 
for small receptions, lectures and inti- 
mate musical affairs. In the old days 
it was used for these purposes and for 
select social events. So far as the recol- 
lection of the present writer goes, the 
foyer was last used by Ernest Schelling 
for a recital about a decade ago, and this 
was the only time it had been used in 
the same recollection, which spans a 
period of twenty years of Philadelphia 
musical chronicles. 

Mr. Bok and his associates at once 


realized the possibilities of the foyer as 
an asset both to the Academy and to 
musical Philadelphia, and they have 
made a place of loveliness out of it. It 
might almost be called the room of a 
thousand mirrors or a million lights, 
such fine and effective use has been made 
of glass and crystal and of admirably 
placed lighting fixtures. The general 
effect of the decoration scheme is golden, 
which makes for richness and brilliancy. 
The lights are reflected and refracted in 
the countless mirrors and crystals of 
doors, panels, etc., and the sum total of 
impressions is one of actual glory. 

The new foyer is to be a center of 
musical, intellectual and charitable en- 
deavors. Already a number of musical 
events that need intimacy for their set- 
ting have been booked and also a series 
of lectures by important scholars and 
creative artists. In addition, it is the 
purpose of Mr. Bok and his colleagues 
to encourage the holding of events with 
philanthropic inspirations in the foyer, 
which will be furnished for a nominal 
rental, all the other proceeds to go to 
the beneficiaries. 

The rededication was a_ peculiarly 
Philadelphia function, with two Phila- 
delphia artists as the participants, a 
local musical activity, the Settlement 
Music School, as the beneficiary, and all 
the intellectual and aesthetic élite of the 
Quaker City as the distinguished au- 
dience. In addition, the event was es- 
pecially American, with all the composi- 
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The Conover Piano 


Built with 
&Made-to-Order Care 


VERY detail of Conover construction sug- 
painstaking care. Nowhere is there an 
evidence of haste. The Conover is the piano of today 
for all that exceptional ability, perfect manufactur- 
ing facilities, and the purpose to produce a superior 
instrument can accomplish, is embodied within it. 
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priced than any other really great piano of today. 
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tions, sung by John F. Braun or played 
by Mrs. Braun, from American com- 
posers, One of them—Philadelphia will 
pay respect to the traditions—was said 
to be the first song composed on these 
shores. 

Mr. Braun, like John Alden Carpenter, 
is a busines man, with whom music is 
a serious avocation. He is a pupil of 
Jean de Reszke and Frank King Clark 
and studied the Wagnerian réles in Bay- 
reuth under Frau Cosima Wagner. He 
has been several times a soloist with the 
Philadelphia Orchestra, and has sung 
some of the Wagnerian réles in concert 
form. He sang the réle of Samson in 
the performance of Saint-Saéns’s opera 
at the time of the composer’s visit to 
this city. Mr. Braun’s voice is a tenor 
of rich quality and virile distinction, and 
he handles it with fine art. Mrs. Braun, 
formerly Edith Evans, who toured three 
seasons as accompanist for Mme. Schu- 
mann Heink, plays with facile technique 
and with artistic appreciation of the 
content of her music. 

Raoul Biais made his entry into Phila- 
delphia musical circles at a successful 
concert last Monday evening when he 
presented Kathryn Lee, soprano; Elai 
Palma, baritone, and Abraham Haito- 
witsch, violinist, impaystrikingly interest- 
ing program at erspoon Hall. Mr. 
Palma revealed a big voice of operatic 
calibre in the “Pagliacci” Prologue and 
the Largo al Factotum from “The Bar- 
ber of Seville.” In addition, he showed 
more intimate artistic talents in several 
unhackneyed numbers, including his own 
excellent “Core ca Soffre.” Miss Lee 
sang several groups with loveliness of 
tone and Mr. Haitowitsch was heard to 
advantage in standard violin pieces. 

Galli Curci “packed ’em jin” at her 
only local program of the season at the 
Academy of Music. The notable color- 
atura’s gifts were displayed in a list of 
works that kept away from the conven- 
tional in florid composition. 

W. R. M. 





Operatic Venture 
Secures Services 


of Elda A. Boyer 
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Elda A. Boyer, Bass-baritone 


The honor of participating in a unique 
venture in the movement to popularize 
opera fell to the lot of Elda A. Boyer, 


bass-baritone, when his services as lead- 
ing artist were secured by Public Music 
Service, Inc. This organization, with 
headquarters in New York, is offering 
the opportunity to Americans through- 
out the country to hear famous operatic 
arias against the background of a ré- 
sumé of the story of the works from 
which they are drawn. Performances 
with local choruses are among the nov- 
elties which are being arranged for. 

Mr. Boyer is one of the attractions of 
the company’s every program, given with 
chorus, orchestra and regular scenic in- 
vestiture or without. In a representa- 
tive program five operas are used, with 
a brief talk covering each of the five, its 
period and its composer. The languages 
used are Italian, French and English. 
With Harriet Lark, coloratura soprano, 
Mr. Boyer contributes duets, besides his 
solo numbers. Violin and piano arrange- 
ments from the operas considered are an- 
other feature of interest. 





NOTABLES VISIT NORFOLK | 


Kubelik and Flonzaley Quartet Brought 
by Southern Musical Bureau 


NORFOLK, VA., Nov. 22.—After 
brilliant opening of the season with ¢h, 
Caruso and Farrar concerts, the Southey, 


Musical Bureau presented Jan Kubelj. 
in recital at the Tabernacle, which wa, 
hastily thrown together to accommodate 
Billy Sunday, and is about as unpro. 
pitious a spot as could be devised for , 
concert. The huge barnlike structure 
was bitter cold. 

The same bureau, which is doing 4 
wonderful work for the city, presente, 
the Flonzaley Quartet in the ballroom of 
the Monticello Hotel on Nov. 14. The 
audience, though small, was extremely 
enthusiastic and the playing of the 
Quartet was superb. he Flonzaleys 
have played here several times but have 
never more endeared themselvs to the 
audience. L. C. W. 


HEAR STOKOWSKI FORCES 


Quaker City Orchestra Opens Baltimore 
Series With Kindler Soloist 


BALTIMORE, MD., Nov. 22.—A large 
audience found pleasure in the dignified 
reading of the Brahm’s F Minor Sym- 


phony with which Leopold Stokowski be- 
gan the current series with the Philadel- 
phia Orchestra at the Lyric Nov. 17. As 
soloist, Hans Kindler, former principal 
’cellist with the orchestra, made many 
friends with his splendid playing of the 
Tchaikovsky “Variations on a Rococo 
Theme.” 

‘The Albaugh Concert Bureau an- 
nounces a postponement in the appear- 
ance of Mme. Matzenauer until Dec. 4. 
The bureau also announces that the open- 
ing recital of the Music Lovers’ Course 
will be given by Salvi, harpist, who is ex- 
changing dates with Mme. a 

. C. B. 














Jersey City Church Sponsors Concert 
Series 


JERSEY CiTy, Nov. 2.—An audience of 
many hundreds of admirers greeted 
Howard Land and Mildred Graham last 
night when they opened a series of fine 
concerts to be given this winter in the 
First Congregational Church. Both are 
cld friends to music loving audiences in 
this city, and they were accorded a wel- 
come, cordial and responsive. The pro- 
gram was augmented by instrumental! 
numbers by Mary L. Lockhart, piano, 
John Frye, violin; Oscar Henning, ’cello,, 
and~ Raymond Lasslett, second piano. 
Carolyn Burgh and Mary Lockhart were 
accompanists. A. D. F. 





Vera Curtis and Robert Thrane Assist 
Troy Singers 


Troy, N. Y., Nov. 18.—The Troy 
Vocal Society was heard last night in 
Music Hall in its first season concert, 
assisted by Vera Curtis, soprano soloist, 
of the Metropolitan Opera, and Robert 
Thrane, ’cellist, in a delightful program. 
The society, comprising a well-balanced 
chorus of male singers, was conducted 
by James McLaughlin, Jr., and the first 
group included a baritone solo by Clar- 
ence B. Stewart. Another group intro- 
duced William A. Scott as tenor solo- 
ist. Miss Curtis and Mr. Thrane won 
deserved applause. W. A. H. 





Steindel and Dubinsky Assist Fokines 
in Chicago 


CuHIcaAGo, Nov. 11.—Michel Fokine and 
Vera Fokina, exponents of the dazzling 
Russian ballet, displayed the charm of 
their art before a packed theater in the 
Auditorium Monday night. The ballet 
was notable also for the return of Bruno 
Steindel to orchestral playing in Chicago. 
He is now first ’cellist of the Chicago 
Opera Orchestra, which supplied the 
music for the dances. The delleaiee was 
under Vladimir Dubinsky’s baton. 

F. W 





WINNIPEG, MANITOBA, Nov. 13.—Eva 
Clare, pianist, was heard in recital at 
tee Fort Garry Hotel on the evening of 

ov. 1. 
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Hugo Riesenfeld Inaugurates Operatic Series 


with Scenes from “Faust’’ at the Rivoli Theatre 


~ .¥ 
‘ « 


Scene, Act III, from “Faust,” as Given at the Rivoli Theater. 





Left to Right—Georges Du Franne as “Faust”; Emanuel List, 


“Mephistopheles”; Jean Wilkins, “Martha”; Mary Fabian, “Marguerite” 


‘¢QVAUST” was chosen for the first 

presentation at the Rivoli Thea- 
ter of operatic selections when scenes 
from the third act were given for the 
week of Nov. 7 with Mary Fabian in the 
role of Marguerite, Jean Wilkens as 
Martha, Georges DuF ranne as Faust and 
Emanuel List as Mephistopheles. The 
production was by the New School of 
Opera and Ensemble. Josiah Zuro, direc- 
tor, and is the first of the series of grand 


opera gems planned by Hugo Riesenfeld 
for his theaters, the Rialto, the Rivoli 
and the Criterion. 

The production of scenes from “Faust” 
struck a hearty response in the audi- 
ence, revealing a keen appreciation for 
good music among motion picture 
patrons. Grand opera selections have 
been played by the Riesenfeld orchestras 
since their organization, and operatic 
arias have been sung on almost every 


program, and the presentation of scenes 
from operas is the natural outgrowth of 
Mr. Riesenfeld’s campaign for the best 
music. There has developed a demand 
for good music in all the best motion 
picture theaters and the statement that 
the picture theaters are the greatest in- 
stitutions for the development of musical 
taste is unquestioned, Mr. Riesenfeld 
alone catering to about five million pa- 
trons in a year. 





BROOKLYN SINGERS 
FORM NEW SOCIETY 


Conductor Bridgman to Make 
Oratorio Chorus Perma- 
nent—Mr. Hall Protests 


Considerable interest has been aroused 
in Brooklyn over the announcement that 
the borough is to have a new Oratorio 
Society conducted by William C. Bridg- 
man, well known for his work in oratorio 
at St. James Episcopal Church, Brook- 
lyn. For the past year nearly 200 Brook- 
lynites have been rehearsing under Mr. 


Bridgman’s direction as well as partici- 
pating in the affairs of the Damrosch 
chorus in Manhattan. At the recent Mu- 
sic Festival they were given an import- 
ant part, and were complimented by Mr. 
Damrosch for their fine work. 

Mr. Bridgman, ambitious to continue 
the work, and to give the chorus a local 
reputation, sought the aid of the Brook- 
lyn Chamber of Commerce, and Arthur 
S. Somers, until recently president of 
the Board of Education, and largely in- 
terested in Brooklyn’s musical affairs, 
has been appointed chairman of a com- 
mittee of prominent men to back the or- 
ganization in its financial problems. At 
this juncture in the proceedings, how- 
ever, a decided protest arose from Walter 
Henry Hall of clumbia University, who, 
writing to the Brooklyn papers, declared 
that he had been conductor of the Brook- 
lyn Oratorio Society for many years, and 
that it was still in existence and shortly 
to sing under the auspices of the Brook- 
lyn Institute. 

It had been understood by the Bridg- 
man followers that Mr. Hall’s original 
Brooklyn society had been out of exist- 
ence in recent years and that the one he 
now conducts is mainly composed of the 
Columbia University chorus and is_ not 
truly representative of Brooklyn. How- 
ever, Mr. Hall, in advertisements in the 
Brooklyn papers, is vigorously maintain- 
ing that his Brooklyn chorus is still ac- 
tive. In any event, it appears that 
Brooklyn is to have a full share of ora- 
torio performances in the future, which 





is greatly to the satisfaction of music 
lovers in the borough. 

Mr. Bridgman’s singers, who will be 
called “The Oratorio Society of Brook- 
lyn,” will be heard for the first time in 
Brooklyn on Dec. 30 at the Academy of 
Music in “The Messiah.” In addition, 
there will be three Manhattan concerts, 
and another in Brooklyn in May. Mr. 
Bridgman is a member of the music fac- 
ulty of the High School of Commerce in 
Manhattan. 





ZOELLNER QUARTET DATES 





Players Heavily Booked for Winter Ap- 
pearances 


The Zoellner Quartet has an unusually 
busy winter before it. The four artists 
are now in the midst of their ninth 
trans-continental tour. On Oct. 11, they 
played at Los Angeles; on Oct. 13, at 
Hollywood, Cal.; on Oct. 22, at Clare- 
mont, Cal.; on Oct. 25, at Los Angeles 
again; on Nov. 1, at San Antonio, Tex.; 
on Nov. 2, at Dallas, Tex.; on Nov. 5, at 
Auburn, Ala.; on Nov. 6, at Montavello, 
Ala.; on Nov. 9, at Clarksdale, Miss.; on 
Nov. 11, at Memphis, Tenn.; on Nov. 
12, at Janesville, Wis.; on Nov. 15, at 
Sturgeon Bay, Wis.; on Nov. 17, at In- 
dianapolis; on Nov. 18, at Zanesville, 
Ohio, and on Nov. 19, Nov. 20 and Nov. 
21, at Akron, Ohio. 

Other engagements up to Christmas 
are taking the players to cities in Mis- 
souri, Nebraska, South and North Da- 
kota, Minnesota, Iowa, Illinois, Michi- 
gan, Kansas and Alabama. 





Ida Davenport Makes Agreeable Impres- 
sion in Recital 


Ida Davenport, soprano, was heard in 
a recital of songs at Aeolian Hall Thurs- 
day afternoon of last week. Her voice 
is an agreeable, albeit not a remarkable 
or a colorful one, and the general impres- 
sion was of sincerity and earnest effort. 
On the whole her work lacks striking 
features or distinction but she delivered 
agreeably Liszt’s “Oh, quand je dors” 
and “Comment,” with good phrasing and 
clear enunciation. Her program _in- 
cluded an air from Thomas’s “Hamlet” 
and songs by Handel, Lowe, Haydn, 
Massenet and Lalo. H. F. P. 


REPEATS PROGRAM 
OF 20 YEARS AGO 





/Philadelphia Ochestra Honors 


Its First Conductor in 
Anniversary Concert 


PHILADELPHIA, Nov. 22. — “Twenty 
years ago to-night I must have received a 
thrill. I cannot recall precisely what I was 
doing, but surely I must have been 
stirred, for the Philadelphia Orchestra 
was beginning in this very house its 
career of development.” Thus spoke 


Leopold Stokowski, at the anniversary 
concert of the orchestra last Saturday 
evening. 

Mr. Stokowski’s reflections started 
many others in the audience. There was 
a buzz of reminiscence. in the entr’acte. 
It was typical of a week in which musi- 
cal Philadelphia had _ sentimentally 
looked backward and compared the pion- 
eering past with the confident present. 
With pardonable pride, attendants of the 
first concert at which Fritz Scheel pre- 
sented the self-same program revived by 
Mr. Stokowski have been decking them- 
selves with metaphorical service stars. 

The apportionment of historical credits 
has been generous. Of these the late 
Fritz Scheel has received his ample 
share. Dr. E. I. Keffer has been ac- 
credited with the “discovery” of that 
ambitious musician at a summer park 
in the season of 1900. Many other Phil- 
adelphians, however, were witnesses of 
the earnest efforts of a picturesque or- 
chestra leader—he had known Liszt and 
been admirably trained in the soundest 
musical traditions—to present, in the 
somewhat adverse environment of a new 
amusement park called Woodside, instru- 
mental music of the highest quality. 

Plans for an authoritative local orches- 
tra had been long in the air. Dr. W. W. 
Gilchrist had for several years directed 
a praiseworthy series of concerts. Sub- 
sequent efforts by Henry Gordon 
Thunder in the venerable Musical Fund 
Hall had swelled the tide of artistic ap- 
preciation. Several names for leader- 
ship of a new orchestra on a larger 


scale, including especially the name of 
Walter Damrosch, who both as operatic 
conductor at the Academy and musical 
director at Willow Grove had done so 
much to encourage loftier standards, 
were suggested. 

But Mr. Scheel’s fitness was partic- 
ularly appealing. The outcome was the 
Philadelphia Orchestra headed adminis- 
tratively by Dr. Keffer, with whom were 
associated John H. Ingham, E. G. Mc- 
Collin, Oliver Boyce Judson and Oscar 
A. Knipe. William Stoll, Jr., and Ed- 
win A. Brill served as concertmasters 
during the first season. The survivors, 
now under Mr. Stokowski’s baton, of the 
original orchestra are Emil F. Schmidt, 
now second concertmaster; David Dubin- 
sky, now attack of the second violins; 
Hugo Catow, viola; Nathan Cahan and 
John Fasshauer, contrabasses; Joseph 
Horner, second French horn; Paul P. 
Lotz, third trombone, and _ Frederick 
Wagner, trumpet. 

Six concerts only were given during 
the inaugural season. Alexander Van 
Rensselaer became president of the asso- 
ciation the second year. To him, for he 
retains his honored post, much of the 
direct personal credit for the rearing 
of a superb artistic structure is unques- 
tionably due. 

These laurels were signalized in the 
presentation of a loving cup, at the Fri- 
day matinée concert last week, in the 
name of the orchestra, the board of di- 
rectors, the board of management and the 
women’s committee. Mr. Van Rensselaer 
replied in a few words of palpably sin- 
cere gratitude. 

At both of the anniversary concerts Mr. 
Stokowski briefly reviewed the history of 
the orchestra, its seven years of up- 
building under Fritz Scheel, the first 
architect, its five under Carl Pohlig, Mr. 
Van Rensselaer’s unselfish and skilful 
labors, the financial re-enforcement of- 
fered by Edward: Bok, now revealed as 
the “unknown donor,” and the inspiring- 
ly successful million-dollar endowment 
fund campaign. 

The commemorative concerts, while 
emphasizing the magnificent progress 
made by one of the youngest of the great 
orchestras of America, detracted not a 
jot from Mr. Scheel’s craftsmanship as 
a program-maker. The orchestra’s origi- 
nal bill was overflowing with delightful 
music in balanced proportions. The list 
twenty years ago and last week, included 
uoldmark’s “In the Spring,” colorful and 
enlivening; Beethoven’s Fifth Symphony, 
fitting basis for high musical emprize; 
the Tchaikovsky Piano Concerto No. 1, 
the “Invitation a la Valse,” so charming- 
ly orchestrated by Felix Weingartner, 
and the “Entrance of the Gods Into Val- 
halla” from “Rheingold.” 

Mr. Stokowski’s readings of all these 
familiar works was superb. The sym- 
phony, given without the least affected 
straining for novel, esoteric meanings, 
was interpreted with epic exultation. 

Ossip Gabrilowitsch had been the solo- 
ist at the first concert, but owing to his 
duties with the Detroit Orchestra, it was 
impossible to secure his services for the 
anniversary event. E. Robert Schmitz, 
the excellent French pianist, replaced 
him, giving an authoritative reading of 
the melodious concerto and shining es- 
pecially in the romantic andante and the 
fiery finale. 

The Italian Lyric Federation turned 
its attention to Verdi’s “La Traviata” on 
Thursday evening at the Metropolitan 
Opera House. The commendable per- 
formance disclosed two artists, very re- 
cently from Italy, Carnelia Zuccari, the 
fresh-voiced Violetta, and Constantin 
Sorrino, the effective Alfredo. The most 
conspicuous honors of the production 
went, however, to the resourceful bari- 
tone, A. Antola, as Germont. Other 
réles were taken by Adelaide Wilkinson, 
A. Klinova, A. Fini, P. J. White, G. Di 
Masca and F. Bozza. Bonducci con- 
ducted. H. T. CRAVEN. 


FARIBAULT, MINN.—Edmund S. Ender, 
organist, lately gave a recital at the 
Cathedral of Our Merciful Saviour as- 
sisted by Mrs. Lynn Peavey, violinist. 
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the Great Public for Song 





By ARTHUR NEVIN 





[Third and Final Article of Series] 


HERE is one real difficulty in drill- 
ing a Community Chorus. It is to 
train the singers to watch the conductor. 
This takes persistent patience and con- 
stant entreating. One way to overcome 


this fault is to take simple melodies and 
give them different interpretations. By 
explaining to the singers that if they 
will watch the conductor, much can be 
attained in the expression; that at cer- 
tain points the inner voices must be al- 
lowed to come forward, and that by look- 
ing at the conductor, and watching for 
his signs, the volume of tone can be ad- 
justed and all the parts given their 
proper importance. It gives the tenors 
and altos a higher appreciation of their 
importance and stimulates greater en- 
thus‘asm when they realize they are to 
be brought forth into conspicuous promi- 
nence. 

So long as the conductor keeps the mu- 
sic within the scope of the understand- 
ing of his singers his chorus will suc- 
ceed. If his singers understand what 
they are singing, the audience will be 
able to understand and thoroughly enjoy 
it. But it is perfectly natural that, if 
the members of a singing organization 
do not fully grasp what they are trying 
to interpret, it is impossible for them 
to have their audience find its mean- 
ing. The result is that the people who 
have sat through a program, leave the 
concert fully convinced that they must 
be honest with themselves and frankly 
admit their appreciation musically is 
very poor. Consequently there are but 
few more public performances for the 
chorus, as the public refuses to attend 
the concert, convinced they will not be 
able to understand and only be bored. — 
’ I feel a great many musicians, in this 
line of work, make a big mistake in not 
thoroughly considering certain facts. 
First, that a community chorus is com- 
posed of many who do not know one 
note from another. This especially 
among the men. That part singing (to 
them) in difficult music is practically a 
jumble of sounds, in which harmonies 
have no significance through the intri- 
cate progressions. This is not music 
to them, cven though the conductor may 
be able to train the separate parts to 
sound within sufficient tune for the lis- 
tener, who is quite familiar with the 
work, to recognize it. Second, the con- 
ductor, who has put years to the study 
of music, forgets that his singers and 
audience have not had such training. H's 
musical taste and ambitions run away 
with him while he thinks of nothing but 
the so-called classics and the dignity of 
his art. A community chorus conduc- 
tor’s business is to train the people. 
Therefore, he must step down from his 
throne of musical knowledge and, placing 
himself on a level with the singers (who 
come to him from all paths in life except 
music) then slowly climb upward with 
his flock at a speed governed by the 
gradual absorption of understanding. 


“The Messiah” Too Difficult 


In my experience, I have found just as 
much interest in training a chorus in 
the songs of Stephen C. Foster as I have 
in drilling “The Seven Last Words,” by 
Dubois, or Gounod’s “Redemption.” “The 
Messiah” is simply out of the question 
for a community chorus. To my mind 
there are but a very few choruses ca- 
pable of singing this Handel work, yet it 
seems to be every chorus’ one thought. 

The idea of a community chorus is to 
give the people opportunity for applied 
music. And when they apply themselves, 
give them that which will not cause mu- 
sical indigestion to invalid them in this 
art. To many artists this method of 
encouraging musical interest among the 
people generally seems beneath the 
dignity of the profession. I do not con- 
sider it in that light. The people must 
be trained. Musicians do not make the 
musicians. The people make the musi- 
cians, and when the people of America 
can command more confidence in their 
judgment, the sooner real artistic value 
will be seen without being stamped with 
the label of foreign study. The profes- 
sional musician is bound to come to the 
realization, eventually, that America 
cannot make in one leap, universal artis- 
tic understanding and appreciations that 
has taken Europe a century to conquer. 

All the arguments in the world that 


are written at the studio desk, will have 
no influence in building up our musical 
conditions. These states are capable of 
big things musically, and the musician 
finding the real spirit owes it to his art 
to strike out into the lands of our coun- 
try which are calling for missionary 
work in this line. And those that are 
willing to go must know that fate holds 
all there is to combat patience and perse- 
verance. 

What community choruses have done 
for bettering civic welfare, is most in- 
teresting. What I am about to relate 
is not a fanciful dream, but a reality. 
And I shall give the name of the town 
so no doubt can be left to the reader’s 
mind. 

In Parsons, Kan., (a town of 12,000, I 





had organized a chorus of 125 voices. 
We began training on such musical num- 
bers as: “Stars of the Summer Night,” 
and “Just a Song at Twilight.” Gradually 
we worked up to more difficult music un- 
til we were confident we could master 
Dubois’ “Seven Last Words.” The cho- 
rus was ambitious to have an orchestral 
accompaniment and, while rehearsing 
this choral number, with the help of the 
town’s musicians, we were able to get 
together twenty-four members for an 
orchestra. This orchestra was drilled on 
this accompaniment separately. When 
it came time for our performance, the 
interest shown by the people in Parsons 
promised a tremendous audience. Then 
came the question for a suitable building 
in which to accommodate the large pa- 
tronage. As a last resort the moving 
picture theater was rented, the commit- 
tee having to pay a high rent on account 
of the regular movie shows being inter- 
rupted. The night of the performance 
a wa'’ting line reached along two blocks. 
The house was sold out! 

This brought up the fact that Parsons 
was in need of a community house. A 
sum of $100,000 was fixed as a proper 
amount for this building. Then came 
the thought that the building should be 








An Episode in “Jacquerie”’ 





Photo by H. A. Atwell 


INO MARINUZZI’S “Jacquerie,” which opened the Chicago Opera season so 


brilliantly, is replete with thrilling incidents. 
Act I, however, is as peaceful as can be in character. 


The accompanying scene from 
It shows (left to right) the 


principals, Edward Johnson, Carlo Galeffi and Yvonne Gall. 





Book Full Season for Fred Patton 


Besides the new engagements which 
are being booked for Fred Patton, bass, 
by Haensel and Jones, he will have many 
re-engagements this season. During Oc- 
tober his most important appearances 
were at the Worcester, Mass., Festival; 
a recital at Elmira, N. Y., and as soloist 
with the Detroit Choral Society. He 
gave a recital in Trenton, N. J., on Nov. 
19. On Nov. 30 he will sing with the 
St. Louis Pageant Chorus and Symphony 
Orchestra, a re-engagement from last 
March. On Dee. 2, he sings with the 
Paterson, N. J., Choral Society; on Dec. 
13, with the United Singing Societies of 
Philadelphia and the Philadelphia Sym- 
phony Orchestra; on Dec. 15, with the 
New York St. Cecilia Society; on Dec. 
16, in recital at New Brunswick, N. J.; 
on Dec. 26, with the Chicago Apollo 
Club; on Dec. 28, with the Worcester, 
Mass., Oratorio Society, and on Dec. 30 
with the Oratorio Society of Brooklyn. 
He also appears in a return recital with 
the Newburyport (Mass.) Music Club 
during December. 





Spalding Appears in Ann Arbor Series 

ANN ARBOR, MICH., Nov. 17.—The 
second annual Extra Series was opened 
Nov. 4 by Albert Spalding, American 
violinist, who was heard in Ann Arbor 


for the first time. He made a profound 
impression. He was ably accompanied 
by André Benoist. The second number 
in the same series was given by the 
United States Marine Band under the 
leadership of Captain William H. Santel- 
man Nov. 13. B.S: 


protected by proper surroundings; 

block of property must be purchased 

give the edifice proper dignity. Fi 
thousand dollars were added to the o; 
hundred thousand for these protect; 
surroundings. To raise this amoy 
bonds would have to be issued, and f 
the right to issue bonds, the quest; 
must be put to the vote of the peop! 
This was done and carried (in favor . 
the bond issue) by a majority of 5 
votes. 

The following year Parsons produc 
in concert form, the opera “Carmen 
The soloists and members of the chon 
appeared in costume. 

The concert form of this opera w 
the cause of later engaging the Sa 
Carlo Opera Company to give this wo: 
in its entirety. 

I mention in particular Parsons’ d 
velopment only, but other towns of Kay 
sas built community houses. Colony, 
with its population of a little over six 
hundred, voted a bond issue of $8,000 f; 
a community building. Sabetha, with ii 
2000 inhabitants, drilled earnestly ani 
thoroughly and eventually put on “Tann- 
hauser” in concert form in a most credit 
able performance. Other cities did them 
selves equal credit. 





ALCOCK IN MILWAUKEE 


Contralto Triumphs with Local Club— 
“Pop” Concerts Inaugurated 


MILWAUKEE, Nov. 27.—The Arion Mu- 
sical Club, one of the city’s best known 
singing clubs with a membership of 150 
to 200 men and women, gave its first 
concert of the season with Merle Alcock 
as soloist. The club has for years re- 
fused to venture its popularity by en- 
gaging a contralto, but Mrs. Alcock was 
given decided approval, singing her num- 
bers with breadth and authority. 

Milwaukee is to revive an old insti- 
tution from the days of the Exposition 
—that of music with refreshments. Jo- 
seph C. Grieb, manager of the Auditor- 
ium, announces the series of ten con- 
certs. He proposes to furnish high class 
music with an orchestra of forty-five 
under the direction of Otto A. Singen- 
berger. Theodore Kelbe will be concert- 
master. C. O. S. 








Hambourg Trio to Make Eastern Tour in 
January 


The Hambourg Trio, consisting of Jan 
Hambourg, violinist; Boris. Hambourg, 
’eellist, and Alberto Guerrero, pianist, 
will make its first Eastern tour of the 
season in January, opening with a con- 
cert before the Wednesday Afternoon 
Musical Club of Bridgeport, Conn., Jan. 
12. The following day it will appear at 
Williams College, Williamstown, Mass. 
On Jan. 16, together with J. Campbell- 
McInnes, the English baritone, the trio 
will give a recital at the Academy o1 
Music, Brooklyn, in the Brooklyn Insti- 
tute series. The first Boston appearance 
will be at Jordan Hall, Jan. 17. On Jan. 
20 two concerts will be given in New 
York City, a matinée recital in Aeolian 
Hall, and in the evening at Columbia 
University, at both of which Mr. Camp- 
bell-McInnes will assist. Alice Moncrieff, 
contralto, will appear on the Bridgeport 
program. 





Heniot Levy’s Pupils in Recital 


CHICAGO, Nov. 18.—Heniot Levy, 
gifted pianist, presented four of his 
pupils in recital Saturday afternoon in 
Kimball Hall. They were Master Leo 
Wolf, Alice Rosenthal, Miss Forst and 
Helen Rauh. Miss Rauh distinguished 
herself particularly in two movements 
of Moszkowski’s Concerto, displaying 
fleetness of fingers and pianistic insight. 
Mr. Levy played the second piano part. 
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Great New Voice in Music Not Yet Articulate, Says Hertz 


\\ 


Monumental American Works 
Not Yet Written— A. W. 
Widenham As Hertz’s 
Assistant—Two and a Half 
Million Dollars Being Sub- 
scribed for New Concert 
Hall 


By MAY STANLEY 


YAN FRANCISCO, Nov. 6.—‘It is bet- 
ter to mark out a new road than to 
follow along in paths that have been 
made smooth by others.” This sentence 
from a talk I had this week with Alfred 
Hertz, conductor of the San Francisco 
Symphony Orchestra, keeps recurring to 
my mind as I begin to set down some im- 


pre of the work accomplished here 
by that eminent musician. 

One who has been privileged to ob- 
serve the audiences that gather when- 
ever a program under Mr. Hertz’s baton 
is announced, can testify that a great 
many feet are following the musical path 
that Mr. Hertz is marking out so clear- 
ly. The Curran Theater, the largest 
avaliable concert hall in San Francisco, 
with the exception of the mammoth Audi- 
torium, is used for this season’s series 
of concerts. It was packed last Sunday 
afternoon for the popular program and 
again yesterday afternoon, when the of- 
ferings included Ernest Bloch’s “Schelo- 
mo” and the Tchaikovsky Fifth—both 
given inspired readings. Yesterday’s 
audience showed plainly that it was a 
gathering of music lovers—in the best 
sense of that rather overworked term. 
Watching their faces as the music un- 
folded its message brought a realization 
that there is no longer any “East or 
West” in this country so far as an appre- 
ciation of good music is concerned. Mr. 
Hertz has done for San Francisco what 
several other fine musicians have done 
for that part of our country that faces 
the Atlantic—he has fostered the longing 
for good musical fare and is amply sup- 
plying the demand that has been created. 

You will observe that I said “San 
Francisco” rather than “the Pacific 
Coast.” One of the reasons for this is 
the size of California. There is a thou- 
sand mile coast line to this State—to 
mention one feature of its size. Several 
Eastern and quite a few Middle Western 
States could be accommodated within its 
boundaries, and room enough left over to 
tuck in part of the South. The size of 
California and inadequate railway fa- 
cilities have been serious factors in pre- 
venting extensive tours of the San Fran- 
cisco Orchestra. However, there is a 
series of Thursday night concerts at the 
State University in Berkeley as well as 
concerts in San José and other towns 
lying near San Francisco, while a project 
is on foot to exchange a group of con- 
certs with the Los Angeles Philharmonic. 
But, at that, geographic reasons are still 
operating to prevent as great an exten- 
sion of the symphony’s work as its ad- 
mirers hope for. 


Keen Interest in Music 


“The response of the people of San 
Francisco has been all that the most en- 
thusiastic conductor could wish,” said 
Mr. Hertz, when I talked with him this 
week about music in general and the San 
San Francisco orchestra in particular. 
“Before I left New York,” he went on, 
“my attitude was largely’ that of many 
New York musicians—I thought that the 
East represented the cultural bounds of 
this country. It has been a matter of 
joy to me to realize what a lively inter- 
est in and understanding of good music 
there is in the West, California espe- 
cially.” 

I asked Mr. Hertz what type of music 
San Francisco preleset--ii it followed 
the moderns, or did its musical devotions 
co shrines of Beethoven and Mendels- 
sonn, 

“You might divide the whole musical 
world in those two classes,” he replied, 
smiling. “It doesn’t matter if the audi- 
ence is in San Francisco, New York, 
Paris or Berlin, part of them are sure to 
think that only the moderns are worth 
listening to, while another group will 
vehemently declare that the noises that 
the moderns make is not music at all. 
As in most things, the middle ground be- 


tween these two extremes comes nearer 
the truth.” 


Mr. Hertz spent the summer abroad 





























Alfred Hertz, Conductor of the San Francisco Orchestra, and A. W. Widenham, Sec- 
retary-Treasurer of the Organization 


and brought back with him many new 
works from Italy, Germany and France 
that will be heard on his programs this 
year. He shook hijs head doubtfully 
when asked if he considered any of them 
great works of genius. 

“Talent there is now, much talent,” he 
said, thoughtfully, “but genius—no! Un- 
like many of the great wars of history 
this war has seen the rise of no genius 
in any field of art. It may be that mod- 
ern means of communication bring the 
hurry and unrest of the world closer to 
the artist than in older days. Then, too, 
we are going through a period of transi- 


tion in which new voices say things— 
broken things—that are strange to our 
ears. But the great new voice in music 
is not as yet articulate. 


Plight of European Orchestras 


“The orchestras of Europe have never 
been in such straits as they are at the 
present time,” he went on; “the salaries 
of players are wholly inadequate to meet 
living conditions and the men are leaving 
to enter fields of labor that are unrea- 
sonably overpaid. If this state of things 
continues, the Old World will cease to 
lead in things musical.” 


Mr. Hertz has praise for the work 
that is being done by many young Amer- 
ican composers. “I am putting an in- 
creasing number of American works on 
my programs each year,” he says, “but, 
naturally, we cannot hope for monumen- 
tal pieces of musical work yet—genius 
does not flower overnight. We must be 
patient, we must be content to let the 
plant come to flower in due season; noth- 
ing will be gained through plucking it 
up by the roots. The growth and prog- 
ress that have already taken place point 
to great achievements in the future—and 
a not distant future, at that.” 

Mr. Hertz has been fortunate in having 
for the last four years the co-operation 
of A. W. Widenham, secretary-manager 
of the orchestra. Mr. Widenham has set 
his heart on having an adequate concert 
hall in San Francisco—something the 
city has sorely needed—and is now on the 
eve of seeing his hopes realized. Two 
million and a half dollars are being sub- 
scribed by citizens for the magnificent 
new Memorial Hall, to be erected in the 
city’s beautiful civic center, that will 
house art exhibitions and the American 
Legion hall, in acdition to a beautiful 
concert auditorium. Mr. Widenham has 
been chairman of the committee that is 
raising the money for Memorial Hall— 
and when I talked with him this week 
more than two millions of the desired 
two and a half millions had been pledged. 
He is another “dreamer whose dream 
came true,” and like many other San 
Franciscans he is the sort of dreamer 
who goes out and personally makes his 
dream come true. They are like that in 
San Francisco. 

I asked Mr. Widenham how the inter- 
est in symphony concerts is increasing. 

“IT can give you a convincing answer 
in concert attendance,” he _ replied. 
“Four years ago we sold three thousand 
tickets to the concert series. This year 
more than sixteen thousand tickets have 
been taken already. We are selling out 
every seat and all the standing room. 
That is how San Francisco appreciates 
symphonic music.” 

I did not say then what was in my 
mind—that a city so fortunate as to have 
Mr. Hertz and Mr. Widenham directing 
the artistic and business affairs of its or- 
chestra ought to like good music because 
it’s getting the best. I shall say it now. 








BRIGHT OUTLOOK FOR 


Los Angeles Philharmonic 
Takes Stride Forward— 
New Opera Heard 


Los ANGELES, CAL., Nov. 15.—Opening 
its second season this year at the Audi- 
torium, the Philharmonic Orchestra 
played to an audience that filled a good 
part of the large house on Nov. 5. 

There were several elements which 
aided to bring out a large audience, viz., 


this was the first time the orchestra had 
played in this auditorium; it had been 
strengthened by the substitution and ad- 
dition of about twenty-five men, and it 
has no competition in sight, as the Los 
Angeles Symphony seems to be tempo- 
rarily in a state of coma. 

The symphony was Tchaikovsky’s No. 
5, in which the conductor, Walter Roth- 
well, appears at his best, and it was given 
a glorious performance. 

Mr. Rothwell closed with the “Meister- 
singer” Prelude, in which his fine body 
of strings was particularly commendable. 
He received many floral tributes after 
the symphony. 

The Ellis Club gave its first concert 
of the season at the Philharmonic Audi- 
torium on Nov. 7. Graumann’s Orches- 
tra also gave a concert in the morning 
of the same day and in the evening the 
first performance of an opera by Man- 
fredo Chiaffarelli was given at the Mason 
Opera House. 

This was the first time in many years 
that the Ellis Club has given a concert 
on a night other than Tuesday; but 
amends were made by the larger audi- 
torium and the use of a part of the 
Philharmonic Orchestra in a number 
which the Club has given every second 
or third season for twenty years, Ferdi- 
nand David’s cantata, “The Desert.” 
Hobart Bosworth read the lines of the 
poem and Ralph Laughlin sang the 
muezzin’s call. Hilda Katherine Schultz, 
contralto, sang two groups of solos. The 








ROTHWELL’S FORCES 


remainder of the program was given to 
shorter and lighter choruses. J. B. Poulin 
conducted and Mrs. Hennion Robinson 
was the accompanist. 

Ettore Campana again was soloist with 
the Graumann Orchestra, singing the 
“Credo” from Verdi’s “Otello.” 

Richard Buhlig made his first appear- 
ance as lecturer for the Philharmonic Or- 
chestra at the Alexandria Hall, Nov. 3. 
In addition to comment on the Philhar- 
monic program numbers he spoke in a 
general way concerning the development 
of music. He was heard by an audience 
that filled all the available room and 
gave it much musical pabulum in easily 
understood and clearly stated sentences. 


Last night there was presented at the 
Mason Opera House the first perform- 
ance of an opera, “Leonore,” by Chiaf- 
farelli. The cast included Constance 
Balfour, soprano; Phoebe Harvey, con- 
tralto; George Kadel, tenor, and Emory 
Foster, bass. The ballet was led by Miss 
Quaironi. The libretto was by Miriam 
White. 

Mr. Chiaffarelli formerly was the 
leader of Ellery’s Band, and is a com- 
poser of no small ability, as was shown 
by his interesting score in this opera, 
which follows the best lines of the mod- 
ern Italian works. 





Los ANGELES, CAL, Nov. 15.—The 
Philharmonic Orchestra opened its season 
of so-called “popular” concerts at the 
Auditorium yesterday, with a program 
which was enjoyable throughout, both in 
its structure and its performance. These 
concerts do not present music that is 
popular through inanity or vacuity. The 
difference between these and the sym- 
phony concerts is that the latter include 
a symphony and these generally do not. 
It was noted that, though early in the 
season, the orchestra never had played 
better—which augurs well for the rest of 
the season. 

The soloist of the program was Lillia 
Snelling, contralto, whose “Amour viens 
aider,” from “Samson and Delilah,” and 





“Page’s Song,” from “The Huguenots,” 
were given with rich tonal quality and 
well-poised style. 

Frieda Peycke has given several re- 
citals lately in adjacent cities, as well as 
Los Angeles—Santa Monica, Hollywood, 
etc. Her programs include spoken as 
well as sung words of songs, and in them 
she is including several late pieces of 
her own, published and in manuscript. 


Jaime Overton, who, it is said, was 
slated for the position of concertmaster 
of the Los Angeles Symphony, now holds 
the same position in the orchestra of 
Grauman’s big theater, which organiza- 
tion is giving symphonic concerts Sun- 
day mornings. 

Gertrude Ross has taken part in sev- 
eral musical affairs lately in Los An- 
geles and adjacent cities. She is much 
in demand as accompanist and will also 
take part in the Beethoven music of the 
Gamut Club’s Beethoven birthday pro- 
gram. W.F.G. 





Among recent engagements booked for 
Marion Rous in her recital, “What Next 
in Music,” is an appearance before the 
Tuesday Musicale of Detroit, March 22. 
Miss Rous is at present on tour in the 
Eastern States. 
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Rupert Hughes Rupert Hughes has a 
When Novels’ creative faculty given 
Pall but to few novelists. 

When the delights of 
imaginative word-painting pall, he can 
always limn his thoughts and fancies in 
tone. Of course, it is not implied that he 
writes a novel with one hand while he is 
scoring a cantata with the other, but the 
fact remains that he has achieved dis- 
tinction in two very different fields of 
creative effort. “Four Meditations” (G. 
Schirmer) have suggested the foregoing 
reflections. Of these interesting songs 
two, “The Bugle” and “The House and 
the Road,” are programmatically con- 
ceived. “The Bugle,” in which the use 
of a muted trumpet or bugle in C is op- 
tional, begins instead of ending with 
“taps,” and is short in recitative style; 
“The Housé and the Road” clings to a 
generic suggestion in spite of individual 
touches. “The Song of Hope” is a really 
fine song, with a rich accompanimental 
design to support its melody and a crash- 
ing climax, and “The Sun-Swept Dunes” 
does not lack appeal of a more subtle sort. 

* ok * 


One feels at times that 
the publishers, like the 
magician in “Aladdin,” 
make the rounds so fre- 
quently crying “New songs for old” that 
the gilt of yesterday’s novelty has not 
had time to tarnish before they are offer- 
ing us the songs of to-morrow. And yet, 
of this baker’s half-dozen just received 
(Oliver Ditson Co.) well-nigh all deserve 
publication. There is: Dwight Fiske’s 
charming, murmurous “Sleep,” dedicated 
to Mme. Povla Frijsh, for high and 
medium voice; Pearl G. Curran’s “To the 
Sun,” a melodious apostrophe rising to a 
good climax, for the same ranges; John 
H. Densmore’s “A Spring Fancy,” with 
its sprightly, vocally effective sections in 
six-eight time and the slow, expressive 
waltz-refrain, this too for sopranos and 
mezzos. Mr. Densmore also gives us 
“Starry Night,” a vocal barcarolle quite 
Offenbachian in appeal, for high and 
medium range. Charles Repper, “In the 
Garden of the World,” for medium or 
high voice, contributes a most expressive 
little two-page melody, while Charles 
Fonteyn Manney, in his “Heart of Gold,” 
for high and medium voice, has done a 
delightful song, one simple, directly ap- 
pealing, and just skirting the edge of bal- 
ladry with a few artful touches. Frank 
H. Grey, whose “melody ballads” are by 
now as standardized as Park and Til- 
ford’s mixed bonbons, gives us a sweetly 
tender and mellifluous example of his 
make in “When Twilight Slowly Gath- 
ers,” published for high, medium and low 
voice. 


A Baker’s 
Half-Dozen 
of New Songs 


* * * 


Taking Christ- Somewhat in advance of 
mas by the the tide of Christmas 
Forelock music comes “Open Your 

Hearts, O Ye People” 
(Heidelberg Press), by C. Harold Low- 
den. Itis a Christmas song of melodious 
character. 

*” * * 
Some Finnish Selim Palmgren’s “Al- 
Sketches by bum of Twelve Pieces,” 
Palmgren was reviewed in these 

columns some time ago. 
It is only fair to say that these four 
piano pieces, entitled “Sketches from 
Finland” (Boston Music Co.), by the 
same composer, are worth any pianist’s 
knowing. The vivid, veloce “Dragon 
Fly,” “The Sea,” the two quite different 
yet each individually charming waltz- 
movements, the “Tempo di Valse” and the 
“Valse Mignonne,” all belong to that 
variety of piano composition which amply 
repays in musical satisfaction any inci- 
dental difficulty it may disclose. 
* oe * 
C. Harold Lowden, who 
has supplied the music 
for “Was It a Dream?” 
cantata for young peo- 


Some Music 
For Christ- 


mas Use 


ple, “Bethlehem Ephrata,” a Christmas 
story in song; “Exercises, Recitations 
and Songs for Christmas,” “Because He 
Came,” Christmas service (Heidelberg 
Press) is prolific; we are convinced that 
he can do far better did he choose. But 
in these worklets, including “Glad for 
His Birth,” a service in whose writing a 
septet of composers have participated, 
there is a drear prevalence of the musi- 
cally conventional; is the fact that 
many Sunday schools are avid for works 
of this kind an artistic justification for 
their appearance? 


* * * 


For Violinists For violinists F. Maltese 
and ’Cellists has just written a 

“Brezza Gentile” (Gen- 
tle Breeze) and a “Mazurka Militaire,” 
while Maurice Dambois, the distinguished 
‘cellist, contributes a “First Berceuse,” 
a “Libellule’ and a “Caprice Russe” 
(Carl Fischer), for those who wield the 
heavier bow. The Maltese Minuetto 
(Gentle Breeze), and “Mazurka Mili- 
taire,” are both effective, idiomatic violin 
pieces, with well-written but secondary 
piano accompaniments throwing the solo 
instrument into relief. 

Of the Dambois numbers the “First 
Berceuse” is easy and expressive, while 
the “Libellule,” written, save for a medial 
song section, in rapid triplet passages, 
and the “Caprice Russe,” also rich in 
vassage-work, trills and chords, are more 
difficult, and evidently intended for ’cel- 
lists who have technique. 


* * * 


East and “Yo San,” by Jean Haz- 
West! ard (Huntzinger & Dil- 

worth) would probably 
be called a “popular song” if published 
by another house. It is veneered a la 
Chinoise, heavily as regards title-page, 
more faintly as to its music, and has a 
refrain which harks back to the Middle 
Kingdom by way of “Hindustan.” “The 
Spell of the Night,” words and music by 
August Kleinecke, as featured by the 
famous prima donna, Fritzi Scheff, is 
published by the same firm for high and 
low voice, and is singable and decidedly 
euphonious. F. H 

* * ok 


The average Christmas 
cantata makes little im- 
pression on us, as we 
have seen them year 
after year for many a 
year and have found the majority of 
them dull and uninteresting. The name 
of Philip James on “The Nightingale of 
Bethlehem” (H.W. Gray Co.) a legend 
of the nativity, to a text by Frederick 
H. Martens, has given us pleasure and 
has proved a profitable investigation in 
a field that as we have said offers ordi- 
narily little that is engaging. 

A fairly brief work it is, taking a half 
hour to perform, set for chorus of mixed 
voices, with solos for soprano, contralto 
and baritone. The score at hand is is- 
sued with the ac- 
companiment of 
organ, but the can- 
tata is scored also 
with small orches- 
tra, one flute, one 
oboe, two horns, 
two trumpets, 
tympani and 
strings. The pre- 
lude in A Major, 
3/4, Larghetto, es- 
tablishes at once 
the atmosphere of 
the work. Mr. 
James. with sug- 
gestive feeling and 
a wise avoidance 
of the literal gives 


Mr. James 
Does a New . 
Christmas 
Cantata 





Philip James 
us in two pages the background for our 


cantata. The first chorus “When a 
Babe was Born in Bethlehem” beginning 
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unaccompanied is exquisite in its sim- 
plicity. The chorus in 9/8 A Major, 
“Star on high” is worked out with fine 
skill and is used again at the close of 
the work. An Allegro scherzando, 3/4, 
ushers in a brief unaccompanied oboe 
solo, leading to the baritone solo. This 
section, marked Andante pastorale, is 
melodically ingratiating, but try as we 
will we have been unable to find the 
pastoral note in it and further we think 
it a trifle less distinguished than is Mr. 
James at his best. A stunning bit of 
choral writing is the short Andante rel- 
igioso alla breve, “And the shepherds 
homage paid,” in which the composer 
shows that he is familiar with the mas- 
terpieces of the vocal polphonists who 
flourished before Father Bach. Well done 
is the passage for four voices away from 
the main chorus on the word “Lullaby,” a 
bit of “choral orchestration,” if we may 
use the term, that is most ingeniously 
set down. It will make its effect, too, 
we are certain. 

To the contralto soloist falls the gem 
of the work, the lovely “Sleep, Baby of 
Mine,” which in our opinion matches the 
best of lullabies written in nativity 
works, Mr. James has set in motion the 
entire chorus humming in D Flat Major, 
6/4 time and with it he has written a 
melody of sheer simplicity for his con- 
tralto soloist. Let no one think that this 
is a bit of conventional writing, for it is 
not. It is a brief three-part song form, 
in which when the first part returns in 
the solo voice, the sopranos humming 
in the chorus sing a new melodic 
phrase, moving in another direction, 
while the contralto, tenor and bass parts 
are managed with taste and a real knowl- 
edge of choral effect. This section will 
probably become very popular and be 
sung as a separate number in years to 
come. It deserves to be. 

The Larghetto prelude returns on 
Page 38 and leads to a lovely chorus in 
A Major, “Bethlehem,” in which the 
chorus accompanies the organ in a 
charming way. Follows one of those 
strong pieces of writing, with which Mr. 
James first attracted our attention some 
years ago in his “Te Deum in C.” 
“Whether in green pine thickets” is the 
text and on it Mr. James works with real 
mastery in two pages, building up a solid 
climax and then entering into the 9/8 
music which has appeared earlier in 
the cantata, closing on the text “the 
voice of the Mother of God!” 

Mr. James deserves high praise. He 
has again shown himself a composer for 
our churches, who does not write down, 
who will not write down to gather easy 
praise and many performances. Of 
course his cantata will not be given as 
many times this Yuletide as some in- 
significant pieces turned out for this 
season of the year. He does not write 
the kind of thing that one can put on 
with a single rehearsal or even two re- 
hearsals. He does not force himself to 
write four-part throughout, but divides 
his choral voices when the music re- 
quires it, just as though he were writing 
choral music for ‘concert performance. 
In other words he allows himself the 
privilege of writing as he feels, whether 
he is writing music for the church or the 
concert hall. And by doing so he ac- 
complishes music of the same excellence 
as when he writes secular works, while 
his organist colleagues write a special 
brand for the church, a brand so poor, 
most of it, that the bulk of our church 
music in America truly has in our time 
become a thing for tears. 

Mr. Martens’s text is splendidly done, 
one of the best we have seen from his 
pen. ‘ 

* * cS 


To texts by Josephine 
Hemsley John Tasker 
Howard, Jr., a young 
American composer, has 
set simple music with 
good effect in his ““A-Walking By” and 
“In the Valley at Home” (C. W. Thomp- 
son & Co.). There is, of course, a place 
for easy songs and these should win it. 
“A-Walking By” is a Scherzando in C 
Major, 2/4 time, and is melodically in- 
gratiating. Voice part and piano part 
are both innocently managed and com- 
bine to please. “In the Valley at Home” 
is a ballad, strictly speaking, and is a 
more or less successful attempt on the 
part of its composer to woo that vast 
audience that has applauded for years 
such successful English ballads as Mr. 
Lohr’s “Little Grey Home in the West” 
and “A Little House,” by Miss Aylward, 
if we mistake not. A. W. K. 
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Week’s Session Attended by 
Sixty-five Delegates at 
Home of National Presi- 
dent — Educational Music 
Keynote of Meeting—Plan 
for Biennial Festival Next 
June 


A KRON, OHIO, Nov. 16.—With the 
ZX announcement of plans for the 
biennial national festival of the National 
Federation of Music Clubs to be held 
in Tri-Cities, June 7-15, 1921, the board 
of directors, State and district presidents 
of the federation, sixty-five in number, 
to-day closed a week’s session at Stan 
Hywet Hall, the home of the national 
president, Mrs. F. A. Seiberling. 

Education in music, according to Mrs. 
Emma R. Hinckle, chairman of the pro- 
gram committee, is to be the keynote of 
the festival. The Tri-Cities orchestra, 
under the leadership of Gustaf Becker, 
will give the prize orchestral composition 
for which the award is to be made Dec. 
1, while a local chorus will be heard in 
“The Apocalypse,” the dramatic oratorio 
by Mrs. John McArthur of New York 
City, for a worthy musical setting of 
which there is an offer of $5,000 as yet 
unawarded. 

At least forty competitors from the 
fifteen districts represented in the Feder- 
ation are expected to take part in the 
Young Artists contest, and the public re- 
cital by the three winners of the contest 
will be one of the outstanding features 
of the festival. 

Entertainment of the visitors is to be 
entirely in the hands of the Tri-Cities 
Musical Association, and there will be one 
or more recitals by artists of -national 
renown. Associated with Mrs. Hinckle 
on the program committee are Mrs. 
Oscar Hundley of Birmingham, Mrs. Ed- 
gar Stillman-Kelley, Mrs. Ella Mae 
Smith of Columbus, Mrs. J. J. Dorgan 
of Tri-Cities and chairman of the local 
biennial board, and Mrs. Frank Gates 
Allen. 

As education is to be the keynote of 
the June festival, so did it likewise 
largely engage the attention of the 
Federation officers during the week’s 
conference just past. 

Opening Tuesday evening, Nov. 9, with 
the president’s reception to board mem- 
bers, the sessions for the first two days 
were given over largely to the reports 
of officers and of State and district presi- 
dents. The evening of Armistice Day 
a great sing was held in the armory with 
Ear! G. Killeen, local community director, 
and Geoffrey O’Hara, national song di- 
rector, as leaders. Mrs. T. S. Eichelber- 
ger, Akron soprano, and Mrs. Edna 
Thomas, contralto, of New Orleans, ap- 
peared as soloists. 


Organizing Children’s Concerts 


Music as a vital factor in education 
was dwelt upon during one of the Friday 
sessions by Mrs. Hinckle, who told of 
the plan of introducing Saturday morn- 
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Group ox Directors, State and District Presidents of the National Federation of Music Clubs, in Session at the Home of the Pres- 


ident, Mrs. F. A. Sieberling. 
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ing musicales for children in the motion 
picture houses and of its success in the 
Middle West. Another feature was the 
report of Mrs. Frederick Abbott, head of 
the extension department, who told of 
her work of organizing music clubs and 
allying them with the Federation. 

The philanthropy department, in 
charge of Mrs. Oscar Hundley, which is 
furthering the ambitions of young artists, 
introduced Mrs. Ella Mae Smith of Co- 
lumbus, whose subject was “American 
Music,” and Mrs. Louis E. Yager, who 
told of State and district contests where- 
in the three winners in voice, violin and 
piano compete at the biennial meeting. 

Mrs. David Allen Campbell and Mrs. 
A. R. Mills gave reports. 

Under the direction of Mrs. T. S. 
Eichelberger, a highly interesting pro- 
gram was given during the afternoon by 
children of one of the junior clubs. 
Another junior club then performed the 
“Toy” Symphony under the direction of 
Mrs. W. S. Bixby. 

In the evening a program was given 
with Mrs. Louis Yager, Leslie Hodgson 
of Cleveland, and Geoffrey O’Hara as 
soloists. Mr. O’Hara sang a number of 
his own compositions following which 
Mrs. Caroline Harter of Canton gave two 
violin numbers. 

Mrs. McFarlane of New York, chair- 
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man of music settlement work, told of 
activities in that city, while Mrs. Ella 
Mae Smith told of similar efforts in 
Columbus. 

An address on the need of congrega- 
tional and community singing by Mr. 
O’Hara closed the evening. 

Discussions and demonstrations of 
public school music featured the Satur- 
day sessions. A number of Akron school 
children, under the direction of their 
instructor, B. F. Stuber, showed what 
has been accomplished by class instruc- 
tion in string and wood instruments, 
while another class of pupils gave dem- 
onstrations of the Fletcher-Copp system 
which is undergoing experiment. Pres- 
entation of a chart of music credits was 
made and a Sunday School book adopted. 


Annual Banquet Held 


Entering into a holiday mood the 
officers and delegates laid aside the sober 
business of the convention for the pub- 
licity banquet Saturday evening. How- 
ever, even in the clever toasts, the pur- 
pose of the banquet was ever to the fore. 

Mrs. Seiberling, national president, set 
forth the purpose of the organization to 
develop and foster opera in America. 
Mrs. Hinckle disclosed how county and 
State fairs might be utilized in bringing 
music to the people. “Work” by Mrs. 
Frederick Abbott, and “Efficiency” by 
Mrs. George Houston Davis, stressed the 
necessity of these qualities in realizing 
the aims of the Federation. “A National 
Need,” by Mrs. John F. Lyons, showed 
how a hostess house might be established 
in New York City for the protection and 
guidance of young musicians, and Mrs. 
Helen Harrison Mills covered the value 
of movies and good music. Mrs. F. A. 


Blankenship reported the success of 
municipal music in Dallas, Tex. 

Other speakers were’ Mrs. Oscar 
Hundley, Mrs. Ralph Polk, Mrs. John 
Gove, Mrs. Ella Mae Smith, Mme. Hor- 
tense D’Arblay, Mrs. J. J. Dorgan, 
Hugh Allen, Baroness Leja de Torgenoff, 
Sigmund Spaeth, Lucy Jeanne Price, 
L. L. Poe of the Akron Sunday Times, 
Earle G. Killeen, Mrs. Cecil Frankel and 
F, A. Seiberling. One hundred and fifty 
were present, the number of officers and 
delegates being augmented by many 
guests from Akron. 

Vesper services Sunday in the music 
room of Stan Hywet Hall were attended 
by delegates and fully 200 additional 
guests. Mr. and Mrs. C. W. Seiberling 
extended the hospitality of their home, 
Tri-Acre, to the distinguished visitors at 
supper and a musicale later in the eve- 
ning. 

A costume ball of the period 1832 at 
Stan Hywet Hall, Monday evening, 
brought the sessions to a close, although 
the greater number of the visitors re- 
mained over Tuesday when they were the 
guests of the Tuesday Musical Club at a 
performance given by Lada in the Good- 
year Auditorium. 

JOSEPHINE VANDE GRIFT. 





Vidas Acclaimed a Favorite in Mil- 
waukee 
MILWAUKEE, WIs., Nov. 20.—Raoul 


Vidas, violinist, appeared as the second 
number in the Marion Andrews course of 
morning musicales at the Athenaeum, 
making a most favorable impression. 
Two of his own compositions were fea- 
tured, the ““Mélodie Orientale” and the 
“Canzonetta.” C. O. S. 
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California Pianist 
Shifts Allegiance 
to New York Field 





Edgar Thorpe, California Pianist 


Percy Rector Stephens’s visit to San 
Francisco last summer was productive 
of several discoveries. Numbered among 
the talented persons who were associated 
with him in his work, was Edgar Thorpe, 
a young pianist of undoubted talent and 
promise, whom he induced to come to 
New York and continue his work as ac- 
companist in the Stephens Studios. 

Since his arrival Mr. Thorpe has been 
engaged by the Arlington Avenue Pres- 
byterian Church in East Orange, N. J. 
He formerly held the position as organist 
at St. Mark’s in Berkeley, Cal., and St. 
Luke’s in San Francisco. 


NYREDGHAZI IN DAYTON 








Pianist Electrifies Hearers by Rare and 
Individual Performance 


DayTON, OHIO, Nov..15.—Civic League 
patrons are finding it unwise to miss any 
3f£.the concerts included in its course, for 
if a scheduled artist is compelled to can- 


cel an engagement, something unusual is 
sure to happen. Running true to form, 
the League presented last Thursday at 
Memorial Hall the young Hungarian 
pianist, Ervin Nyredghazi, who, on short 
notice, filled Emilio De Gogorza’s can- 
celed engagement and set musical Day- 
ton by the ears with his sensational per- 
formance. This was his first appear- 
ance outside of New York. : 
While the learned musicians objected 
to the many liberties Nyredghazi took 
with his scores, especially in the Liszt 
Rhapsodie, No. 12, both the schooled and 
the unschooled in his audience were 
unanimous in the verdict that, individual 
as he is, he is a most gifted musician. 
He gave without doubt one of the most 
astonishing exhibitions of pianism ever 
heard on the local concert platform. Mr. 
Nyredghazi was assisted by Ottilie 
Schillig, soprano, who gave a pleasing 
program. She was accompanied by Her- 
man Ostheimer, of Greenville. 
This was the second great pianist 
heard here within the week. The night 
before Ossip Gabrilowitsch filled the dual 
réle of piano soloist and conductor of 
the Detroit Symphony, when that organi- 
zation opened the eleventh season of the 
Dayton Symphony Association in the 
Victory Theater. This orchestra, a 
favorite with symphony patrons, was 
warmly received and the pleasure of the 
concert was considerably heightened by 
the presence of Mr. Gabrilowitsch at the 
piano. E. L. H. 


Program Heard at Edith 
Kingman’s Musicale 

Among the numerous social musical 
events given in New York by well-known 
artists, those of Edith Kingman, lyric 
soprano, are consistently enjoyable and 





Enjoyable 


well attended. Over 300 guests were 
presént in het South Central Park 
studios on Nov. 14 when she gave the 
first in this wiriter’s seriés of miusicaleé 
teas. Many prominent musicians were 
in attendance and Miss Kingman was the 
hostess to the gathering which came to 
enjoy her hospitality and hear the in- 
formal program which forms an inter- 
esting part of these events. Delphine 
Marsh and Miss Allen were the singers 
heard in well chosen numbers and Philip 
Gordon, Josef Adler and Joseph Daly the 
pianists. Mr. Daly, who is Miss King- 
man’s accompanist, played a group of his 
own compositions, and was cordially re- 
ceived. 





Estelle Leask Sings in Patterson School 


Another interesting recital of this sea- 
son’s series was that of Estelle Leask, 
soprano, pupil of Elizabeth Kelso Patter- 
son, given in the Patterson School of 


Singing Nov. 18. Mme. Leask prefaced 
her offerings with explanatory remarks. 
Her program was a varied one, sung 
charmingly. Harry Horsfall, the accom- 
panist of the school, gave sterling sup- 
port and was also heard as soloist. 





New York Concert League and Finston 
Affiliate 


Announcement is made this week by 
the New York Concert League, of its 
affiliation with Nathaniel W. Finston for 


the past three years musical director at 
the Capitol Theater and conductor at the 
Rialto Theater. In view of this affilia- 
tion, the New York Concert League an- 
nounces a vast expansion of its activities 
so that motion picture theaters can secure 
not alone soloists from the league but 
scores, prologues, special orchestrations 
—in fact, anything in the line of music 
for the motion picture. 





Elisabetta Oddone’s Songs Are 


a 


Deserving of American Hearing 





HILE the names of women com- 

posers in America have become 
recognized until there is no longer any 
surprise expressed at seeing their music 
on our programs; while the name of 
Cecile Chaminade has circled the globe 
and Dr. Ethel Smyth is no longer un- 
familiar in musical as well as in suffrage 
circles, yet there is an Italian woman of 


marked gifts who has been but little 
— outside the confines of her native 
and. 


Elisabetta Oddone is, perhaps, not the 


most conspicuous woman composer in 
Italy to-day. There is Giulia Recli and 
there is Elsa Olivieri, the wife of the 
richly gifted Ottorino Respighi. But 
Signorina Oddone’s music is worthy of 
much praise and it ought to be known 
here and to be given the opportunity 
which has been denied it hitherto. What 
the lady has written in addition to her 
songs we do not know. But we have 
examined with pleasure several dozens of 
her songs and have discovered among 
them some of outstanding merit and 
beauty. 

“Fiaba,” for a medium voice, poem by 
Carlo Zingarini, is a splendid sincere 
song, and so is the little stornello “‘Ca- 
pelli d’Oro,” a Seventeenth Century poem 
set with Seventeenth Century charm and 
grace. “D’Inverno,” for a low voice, 
poem by Enrico Panzacchi, is melodically 
very worthy, and. “Iosono stanca” is 
better than “Tosti,” which it recalls in 
a way, as dees “La Ritrosa.” There are 
appealing things also in the “Fram- 
mento,” poem by Panzacchi; “Voi siete 
lungi,” “Non la destate,” the French 
“La Querelle,” “Io son fatta_ cosi,” 
“Silenzio ci vuole” and “L’Annuncio.” 

But greater than any of these in- 
dividual numbers is the cycle of songs 


issued under one cover called “Canti 
Pistoiesi,” four songs that will earn their 
composer a place of esteem in the opinion 
of any musician who examines them. The 
first is “Il Primo Gironi di Calendi 
maggio,” an Andantino mosso, E Minor, 
6/8; this is followed by an Allegro molto 
moderato, G Major, 4/8; “Traditorello, 
m’hai rubato il Core,” a one-page piece 
cleverly managed. It is the third song, 
“Quando tu passi dalla casa mia,’ Lento 
ma _ scorrevole, A Major, 4/4, that wins 
highest praise. Not only is it the best 
of the four songs in the cycle, but it is 
the best Oddone song that we have seen. 
With the greatest simplicity she has 
enunciated a pure melody and set an 
accompaniment for it in clear harmonies 
that are exquisite. When the melody 
comes around the second time, the accom- 
paniment is altered and is made even 
more lovely. For a medium voice, it is 
a song in a thousand! The last song. 
“In alto, in Alto vo’ fare un Palazzo,” 
Allegro, ma non troppo, D Major, 2/4, 
closes the set effectively. 

There is to-day an interest all over 
the world in the music of contemporary 
Italian composers who write for the con- 
cert hall, as well as for those who write 
for the opera house, for whom there has 
always been an expectant public. This 
ought to be the time when American 
singers should be happy to add to their 
recital program several items by modern 
Italian comnosers. There are songs of 
Zandonai, Respighi, Castelnuovo, Piz- 
zetti, Recli, Tommasini, Malipiero. et al. 
And when these are being brought for- 
ward to a hearing, may we not suggest 
that the songs of Flisabetta Oddone be 
given the chance, for which they have 
waited more than a few vears? 

All the songs of Oddone which we 
have seen are issued bv Ricordi. 

A WALTER KRAMER. 
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Yvonne de Tréville 
Concludes a Brief 
But Successful Tou; 








Yvonne de Tréville, Coloratura Soprano 


After a brief tour in New Jersey and 
Massachusetts, Yvonne de Tréville, col- 
oratura soprano, returned to New York 
for the Thanksgiving holidays. Mlle. de 
Tréville made many successful appear- 
ances during the summer in Brussels, 
where she sang at the Royal Opera, and 
in London. Her latest appearances have 
been especially marked by the presen- 
tation of a new American song, written 
for her by Gena Branscombe. This bril- 
liant coloratura number contrasted dra- 
matically with A. Walter Kramer’s “The 
Faltering Dusk.” These two songs made 
a particularly deep impression at Brock- 
ton, Mass., where Mlle. de Tréville had 
Marjorie Church, pianist, and Mme. Ko- 
menarski, contralto, as assisting artists. 
Mabel Hughes was Mlle de Tréville’s 
accompanist. The singer makes her 
New York recital appearance in Jan- 


uary. 
BANGOR GREETS LEADER 


Adelbert W. Sprague Displays Skill in 
Leading Orchestra’s First Program 


BANGOR, MAINE, Nov. 20.—Adetbert 
W. Sprague, newly elected conductor of 
the Bangor Symphony Orchestra, as- 
sumed his duties on Wednesday after- 
noon in City Hall, when, before a good- 
sized audience he conducted the orchestra 
of sixty pieces through a fine program 
that brought forth a cordial response 
both for his able conducting, and for the 
fine work done by the members of the 
orchestra. One of the best played num- 
bers on the program was Bizet’s 
“L’Arlesienne” Suite No. 2 in which the 
work of William McC. Sawyer, solo 
flautist, in the menuetto, and Alton 
Robinson, clarinetist, in the intermezzo 
were worthy of special mention, as was 
also the fine work done by Henry F 
Drummond, oboe player, in the two move- 
ments of Schubert’s “Unfinished.” 

Mr. Sprague’s beat is fine, clear-cut 
and exact, holding his men in splendid 
control. His thoroughness in drilling 
them, combined with the breadth 
and brilliance of tone and finish, and the 
contrasts that he obtained were little 
short of remarkable considering the short 
time he has had the orchestra in charge. 
Horace M. Pullen, former conductor of 
the orchestra, has a chair in the first 
violin section. a. 1h we 


BosTON, Nov. 19.—Mme. Odella deB. 
Bailly, prominently identified with musi- 
cal activities of this city, has returned 
from a summer spent abroad, where she 
went last July. She visited the Azores 
and from there went to Portugal, Spain, 
France and Belgium. 
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Domestic Happiness Essential to Best Success | 
in Art, Says Charles Kitchell, Vocal Teacher 





The Voice an Unerring Representation of the Person at the 
Moment It Leaves Him—Making Better Persons by Mak- 
ing Better Voices—Specialization the Future of Voice 


Teaching 





Oe tea T 10 Wy, according to 
Charles Kitchell, the New York vocal 
teacher, is bound to be the order of the 
day in his profession as in many others. 
Along what line may it be expected to 
develop? Pressed for an answer, Mr. 
Kitchell illustrates with the example of 
his own work. 


“I myself,” he says, “work best as a 
specialist in tone-production. I believe 
the time is not far off when a coach will 
be simply a coach, and tone-production 
work will not be expected of him. Spe- 
cialization in voice teaching as in every 
other work must spring from the desire 
of the practitioner of the vocation to 
give of that part of his science with which 
he is so well acquainted that it is second 
nature to him. Specialization which pro- 
ceeds from any other motive can be only 
a refinement of the bluffing to which the 
profession unhappily lends itself. I 
should like to be thought of as a special- 
ist in tone-production, because in this 
field I feel least specialized, most free. 
Persons, not voices, are my big problems 
in teaching. The voice is an unerring rep- 
resentation of the person at the moment 
it leaves him; an ear which is at all sensi- 


tive cannot mistake the significance of a 
tone. The mechanism of tone is not 
mysterious; we have physical organs to 
produce vibrations, resonance chambers 
to augment them, means for co-ordinat- 
ing them into words. But all these fac- 
tors, however perfectly controlled, are 
worth nothing to the singer without the 
power to express emotion through them. 

“If the voice—that is, certain physical- 
ly produced vibrations—represents the 
person as he is at the moment it leaves 
him, it follows that only harmonious emo- 
tion will be conveyed by the person whose 
mental attitude is right. With the spirit 
perfect, its manifestations through the 
physical body must be perfect. Con- 
versely, in making better voices we are 
making better persons, for the beauty 
and perfection of the body is the beauty 
and perfection of the spirit also. 


Voice Alone Worth Nothing 


“Of course some persons have better 
natural vocal organs than others, but the 
biggest and most lasting success in sing- 
ing does not fall invariably to them. A 
beautiful voice alone is worth nothing. 
Good animal sound is the beginning, not 
the end, of vocal art. A good pianist 
will show his art on any kind of instru- 
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Charles Kitchell, New York Vocal 
Teacher 


ment, while a poor pianist can do nothing 
with the best of instruments. Thus the 
piano pedagogue’s problem is that of 
teaching people how to play. The vocal 
teacher is similarly situated; sometimes 
he makes a great artist by showing the 
possessor of a common-place organ how 
to use it to best advantage. I have 
never been able to understand how 


teathers date predi¢t siiccéss 6n the 
stréngth of a single hearing of a pupil. 
Of éourse the voéal expert ¢an diagnose 
mechanical faults on one hearing, but 
the attainment of sticcess in art depends 
on more than mechanics. 


“Drummond says the greatest thing in 
the world is love. The best asset which 
any man, vocal teacher, singer, what-not, 
can have in his work, is a good wife. No 
one can do his best in his public work if 
his private life does not go smoothly. It 
is true that men have been successful 
without domestic happiness, but how do 
we know that they would not have 
reached much greater heights if they 
had had it? These men, we may be sure, 
would not have reached such heights 
as they did if they had not been honest 
with themselves and true to their ideals. 
Indeed their domestic woes may some- 
times have been due to an excess of con- 
scientiousness in this respect; they may 
have conceived themselves to be holding 
fast to their ideals of beauty and har- 
mony when they spread misery among 
the persons with whom they were asso- 
ciated in daily life. Life itself should 
be conceived of as a fine art, requiring 
control and the exercise of the faculty of 
esthetic choice for its most perfect prac- 
tise. The art of song will then flower 
naturally out of it and will need as much 
less tending than it does at present, as 
hardy out-of-door plants do than hot- 
house blooms.” 

Excellent proof of the soundness of 
his theories, in his own case at least, is 
Mr. Kitchell’s home. His wife, Mrs. 
Alma Hopkins Kitchell, is his associate 
in his work as well as the oiler of his do- 
mestic machinery. (And what excellent 
tea she does lubricate it with!—Adv. 
Also sandwiches and cake.) Unless a 
man can thus present in his own person 
evidence in support of his theories, he 
had much better not theorize at all. 

a a 





FATE OF ST. LOUIS SYMPHONY IN DOUBT 





Orchestra Faces Heavy Deficit 
and Gathering of Subscrip- 
tions Moves Slowly 


St. Louis, Nov. 15.—The St. Louis 
Symphony Orchestra found itself minus 
many of its best players the first of the 
season and facing a larger deficit this 
year than ever before, and to meet this 
condition a plan was formulated to 
finance the orchestra for three years, 
with a guarantee of $125,000 each year. 
This movement met with immediate re- 
sponse from the Chamber of Commerce 
and all other civic organizations of like 
character, and committees were appointed 
for an active canvass for subscriptions. 
Of this guarantee fund, $20,000 was to 
be used in the extension of the season 
for Pop concerts, and $25,000 was to be 
expended upon an annual road tour. 

To date, however, there has been little 
more than $37,000 subscribed and the 


campaign has dragged on for more than 
a month. The organization’s expenses 
have mounted higher and higher each 
year until this, when, with greater ad- 
vance ticket sales than ever before in 
the history of the orchestra, the deficit 
will amount to over $80,000. This is 
comparatively small contrasted with the 
deficits of some of the other great or- 
chestras of the country, but most of these 
have been endowed, while there has been 
no public-spirited citizen in St. Louis 
willing to shoulder a similar burden. 
The guarantee fund in the past has been 
made up of a number of small subscrip- 
tions, the greatest being $5,000. Sup- 
porters of the orchestra are now pointing 


out that a new spirit will have to be. 


awakened and more interest aroused or 
the orchestra will go to the wall, for 
those in charge are loathe to carry the 
burden without help any longer. 

An unusually interesting season is 
already under way and Director Max 
Zach has taken a band of nearly 50 per 
cent new material and has already woven 
it into a smoothly working organization. 
The fate of the St. Louis Symphony will 
be decided some time this winter—just 
when we do not know. 

Conductor Zach demonstrated the work 
of his new material in the first pair of 
Symphony concerts last week. He pre- 
sented a safe and sane program, opening 
with the Schumann Symphony No. 1, in 
B Flat Major, which was given a search- 
ingly beautiful reading. The soloist, 
Heinrich Gebhard, appeared to excellent 


advantage in the César Franck Varia- 
tions for Piano and Orchestra. He then 
played the incidental piano part to 
Charles Loeffler’s ‘Pagan Poem,” a work 
having its first hearing here. It was 
finely played. Weber’s Overture to “Der 
Freischiitz” closed the program. At both 
performances the attendance was excel- 
lent. 

The Missouri Athletic Association has 
resumed its dinner concerts after a lapse 
of several years. The first took place 
Wednesday evening before a small au- 
dience. The soloists were Mme. Florence 
Hinkle, soprano; John Quine, baritone, 
and Salvatore De Stefano, harpist, with 
Eleanor Schieb as accompanist. Mme. 
Hinkle was never in better voice. She 
sang several arias in French and Italian 
and gave two groups of interesting songs. 
Mr. Quine, making his first appearance 
here, made a fine impression with his 
smooth and excellently placed voice. 
This was Mr. De Stefano’s second appear- 
ance here in as many weeks and he again 
showed his mastery of the harp. 

The afternoon was also marked by a 
fine recital by Olga Somaroff at the 
Statler Hotel ballroom for the Twentieth 
Century Art Club. She chose three 
sonatas of Beethoven, and played them 
with such insight and beauty of touch 
that the capacity audience was loathe to 
let her stop. 

The Liederkranz Club celebrated its 
Golden Jubilee here this week with a 
fine concert by the chorus under the 
direction of Theodore Deibels. The men’s 
chorus did excellent work in Herme’s 
“The Lonely Rose in the Dell,’ and the 
women’s chorus was best in a number by 
Reichart. George Muskens was the 
soloist. 

The City Club held its second musicale 
of the season Saturday, the principal 
soloist being Master Max Gold, pupil of 
Ottmar Moll, who played well. Mrs. 
Gladys Cavallo, piano; Carl Tholl, 
violin, and P. G. Anton, ’cello, contributed 
three numbers, making the afternoon 
enjoyable to a large gathering. 

Max Zach’s second “Pop” concert 
Sunday brought out the S. R. O. sign 
again. He had a finely arranged pro- 
gram and the soloist was Birdie Hilb. 
soprano, who sang the “Depuis le jour” 
from “Louise,” and a group with piano. 
She was well received. 

Princess Tsianina, the talented Indian 
singer, appeared here several times this 
week giving an interesting disvlay of her 
talent. H. W. C. 


Chattanooga 





Music Club Announces 
Winter’s Plans 


CHATTANOOGA, TENN., Nov. 18.—Chat- 
tanooga Music Club, under the presi- 
dency of Josef O. Cadek, has announced 


a program which places in its charge the 
leading musical events of Chattanooga 
this winter. The series began on Oct. 21, 
with a recital by Salvi, the harpist. The 
next recital will be by Pasquale Amato, 
on Jan. 17. This will be followed on 
Feb. 7, by Kreisler. The series will be 
closed by the Ballet Intime and Little 
Symphony on March 10. At other con- 
certs beginning Oct. 11, and concluding 
May 9, local artists will present fourteen 
programs, two of which have already been 
given. Those in charge of programs are 
Mollie Kavanaugh, Mrs. I. D. Steele, 
Mrs. W. L. Scott, Albert Gray, Mrs. 
Edwards, Howard Smith, Mrs. George 
Lawson, Mrs. W. H. Pryor, Mattie 
James, Mrs. L. G. Walker, Prof. Cadek, 
Ethel O’Neill, Mrs. O. P. Darwin. 
K. M. V. 


OPENS NASHVILLE SEASON 








Rosa Ponselle’s Artistic Singing Arouses 
Warm Applause 


NASHVILLE, TENN., Nov. 16.—Rosa 
Ponselle, whose’ sensational singing 


brought last season to a close in May, 
was the artist chosen to give the first 
concert of the present season. The big 
arias from “Tosca,” “Force of Destiny” 
and “Madama Butterfly” were sung with 
her usual opulence of tone, and her ring- 
ing upper notes brought storms of ap- 
plause. In the Bolero from “Sicilian 
Vespers,” the singer displayed unusual 
coloratura ability for a dramatic so- 
prano. Among her songs, Silberta’s 
“Message,” Schumann’s “Hidden Tears” 
and Leoni’s descriptive “Tally-Ho” were 
much admired. William Tyroler fur- 
nished admirable accompaniments. 

The Pavley-Oukrainsky ballet, with a 
well-balanced symphony orchestra under 
the capable leadership of Charles Elan- 
der, gave a highly entertaining perform- 
ance Oct. 26. Salvi, the harpist, on Oct. 
29 held his audience spellbound by his 
amazing dexterity. The Ward-Belmont 
School sponsored his concert. — 





Guy Maier to Give Cleveland and Buffalo 
Recitals 


Guy Maier, who was soloist with the 
Boston Symphony at Haverhill, Mass., 
Nov. 14, will also make a solo appear- 
ance with the Cleveland Orchestra at one 
of the popular concerts Feb. 27. The 
following day he will give one of his 
children’s recitals in Cleveland. He will 
also give a recital for the Chromatic Club 
of Buffalo, N. Y., Feb. 19, preceding it 
the day before by one in East Aurora, N. 
Y. He is also booked for a long string 
of individual recital dates in New Eng- 
land in addition to his many joint ap- 
pearances with Lee Pattison. 


GIVE HADLEY OPERETTA 
IN KANSAS CITY, MO. 





Local Amateurs in Fine Performance— 
Moiseiwitsch Appears in Recital 
—Pop Concerts Begin 


KANSAS CiTy, Mo., Nov. 17.—“The 
Fire Prince,” an operetta by Henry Had- 
ley, was presented under the auspices of 
the Kansas City Council Parent-Teacher 
Associations with Laura Valworth. Lull 
as director general, at the Auditorium 
Theater, Nov. 11, 12, 13. Mrs. Archie 
Austin as Rosa and Roland Witte as 
Prigio sang and acted the leading réles 
excellently. The other parts were capably 
taken by a number of the best local 
singers. To Mrs. Dorothy Burrows 
Perkins for the ballet, Mrs. Jessie Cole 
Kelly for the chorus, Harry Andrews 
for the staging and Robert Brown for 
the orchestra, recognition is due for their 
artistic collaboration in making the pres- 
entation a brilliant success. 

For the second time Benno Moisei- 
witsch was heard under the auspices of 
the Fritschy Concert Series on Nov. 16 
at the Shubert Theater. The first Pop 
concert of the season was given by the 
Popular Symphony Orchestra on Sunday 
afternoon, Nov. 14, at the Auditorium 
Theater. Julius Osiier, conductor, with 
Mrs. George Cowden, soprano, who sang 
his new “Soir Espagnole” an interesting 
coloratura aria, were the recipients of 
much applause. L. P. 


SONG LEADER’S RECITAL 


Gilbert Wilson’s Military Numbers Stir 
Hearers in Chicago 


CuicaGco, Nov. 17.—Gilbert Wilson, 
basso-cantante, song leader of the At- 
lantic Fleet, came to Orchestra Hall, 
Tuesday night, still in the uniform of the 
service, for a song recital. His wife 
played his accompaniments. 

Mr. Wilson’s voice is robust and manly, 
and he sang with a straightforward sin- 
cerity that was refreshing. His enuncia- 
tion was admirable. His voice was so 
big that it was not at all times under 
perfect control, but there was no shout- 
ing or straining for effect. The program 
included some of the rousing military 
songs Mr. Wilson has been teaching the 
marines at Camp Quantico. 











Lazaro to Concertize This Season 


Hipolito Lazaro, the Spanish tenor, 
who recently returned from South Amer- 
ica, where he appeared in opera, will con- 
fine his musical activities to concert work 
throughout the United States during the» 
present season, with the exeeption of a 
few guest performances with various 
opera companies. 
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Marguerite Potter to Appear 
Before Columbia Art Institute 








Singer to Interpret “Shane- 
wis” in Operalogue—Other 
Engagements Planned 


CROWDED: concert calendar with 

over thirty - five appearances 
scheduled in New York was recorded for 
Marguerite Potter, mezzo-contralto, last 
season. These recitals were given before 
many prominent clubs and educational 
centers. Aside from her répertoire of 
standard works many of her programs 
were unique in choice because of their 
varied character, which included Indian 


and Southern groups, of which the singer 
has made a special study. Her engage- 
ments this season will eclipse those of 
previous seasons in number. Future 
bookings include appearances at the Co- 
lumbia University course of the Institute 
of Arts and Science Dec. 17, when Cad- 
man’s “Shanewis” in operalogue form 
will be presented with the assistance of J. 
Warren Erb, pianist. Before the Albany 
Institute Historical and Art Society Miss 
Potter will be heard in “Songs of the 
Southland,” March 3. A recital is also 
listed for this season at the Princess 
Theater on the afternoon of Dec. 5, with 
Mr. Erb at the piano, when besides other 
works she will sing several seldom heard 
works, such as Rhené-Baton’s “Le Repos 
en Egypt,” and Indian songs. 

Aside from her concert activities Miss 
Potter is busily engaged with her teach- 
ing. Being particularly interested in the 
cultural side of the work, she has formed 





Marguerite Potter, Mezzo Contralto 


several classes giving opportunity to 
many girls who would otherwise be 
financially unable to take up their 
studies. The Madrigal Club is a direct 
result of these classes. It was organized 
last June and comprises thirty women’s 
voices. Two private concerts will be 
given by the club at the Hotel McAlIpin 
during the present winter. 





GHAMBER MUSIC FORCES 
DELIGHT SAN FRANCISCANS 





Unusual Concert Opens Series by Local 
Forces—Numerous Sunday 
Concerts 


San FRANCISCO, CAL., Nov. 15. —The 
opening concert of the season was given 
by the San Francisco Chamber Music 
Society on Tuesday evening when the as- 
sisting artists were May Mukle and La- 
jos Fenster. The program was heard 
by an audience which filled the Colonial 
ballroom of the St. Francis Hotel and 
was pronounced one of the greatest 
treats ever offered to San Francisco mu- 
sic lovers. 


Sunday afternoon marked the opening 
of the Jessica Colbert artist course, Alice 
Gentle and Laurence Leonard appearing 
in a delightful concert at the Columbia 
Theater. They were greeted with the 
appreciation which their splendid pro- 
gram merited. The accompaniments of 
Frank Moss and Will Schauffler con- 
tributed to the general success. 

The popular concert by the San Fran- 
cisco Symphony Orchestra on Sunday 
afternoon brought out the usual capacity 
house. Many of the numbers played 
were “requests.” 

Thursday evening found the ballroom 
of the Fairmont Hotel filled with mem- 
bers and guests of the Pacific Musical 
Society. May Mukle was the _ guest 
artist and with Lawrence Pocscoetin 


pianist, and Mrs. Stuart Ayres, soprano, 
— presented a program of great inter- 
est. 

The program at the California Thea- 
ter on Sunday morning announced Har- 
old Henry as the soloist, but owing to a 
delay of his train he did not reach here 
in time and Stefanie Shahatohovitsch 
was called upon to take his place. This 
young lady surprised even her best 
friends, when with only one short re- 
hearsal with the orchestra she played the 
Rimsky-Korsakoff Concerto in such a 
manner as to win eight recalls at its 
close. Another notable number on the 
program was the exquisite “Solitude” 
from Herman Heller’s “Desert Suite.” 
The violin solo by Mr. Fitzpatrick car- 
ried the beautiful melody throughout. 

Alice Verlet gave a unique recital at 
the St. Francis ballroom on Wednesday 
evening under the auspices of the Edi- 
son Phonograph Company. The room 
was crowded with those who were so for- 
tunate as to have secured invitations, and 
the program was highly commended by 
all. Mlle. Verlet was assisted by Vic- 
tor Young, composer-pianist, and Rob- 
ert Velten, violinist, each of whom won 
special praise. 

The first recital of the season was 
given by the Mansfeldt Club on Wednes- 
day evening at the ballroom of the Fair- 
mont Hotel. Those participating were 
Helen Schneider, Margaret Hyde, Irma 
Faustina Schwindt, Marjorie E. Young, 
Lorraine Ewing and Alma H. Rother, 
each of whom scored a —— bp 


Wilmington, N. C., Series Opened by 
May Peterson 


WILMINGTON, N. C., Nov. 18.—The 
Rotary Club’s series of concerts was 
started auspiciously when May Peterson, 
soprano, of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company, made her reappearance be- 
fore a large audience in the Academy of 
Music. Obliging beyond the degree ex- 
pected of an artist of her rank, Miss 
Peterson responded to well-nigh in- 
numerable encores. No better finale could 
have been put to the program than her 
singing of “Comin’ Through the Rye” 
and “Dixie,” to her own accompaniment. 
Stuart Ross played her other accompani- 
ments with skill and sympathy. 








Applaud Loraine Wyman at Columbia 


Ballads and songs from England and 
America, in equal measure, made up 
the program which Loraine Wyman, so- 
prano, offered at the Horace Mann Audi- 
torium at Columbia University, under 
the auspices of the Institute of Arts and 
Sciences, on the evening of Nov. 11. Ruth 
Emerson gave a group of piano solos. 
Both artists were received with the ap- 
eee — never fail to arouse. 


DESPITE DELAYED SEASON | 
MEMPHIS FILLS SCHEDUL: 





Matzenauer, Salvi, Lashanska and );; 
dleton Appear—Zoellners Open 
Academy Series 


MEMPHIS, TENN., Nov. 17.—While ; 
real musical season has been late 
opening, the first two weeks of th. 
month have been filled with rare events 

The course presented by Cort. 
Brothers opened Nov. 3 with a recital] .; 
the Lyric Theater by Mme. Matzenaucr. 
This splendid artist gave a program ,»... 
plete with beautiful works and her fi). 
voice and musicianship were thoroug!', 
appreciated by the audience gathered :, 
hear her first recital in Memphis. 

Alberto Salvi, harpist, gave a recit | 
Nov. 4, at the Goodwyn Institute, und-; 
the management of the Memphis Music 
Bureau. All who heard this virtuo; 
were delighted with his artistry. 

On Nov. 9, the Beethoven Club, Mrs. 
J. F. Hill, president, opened its ser 
of concerts, by presenting in joint re- 
cital, Hulda Lashanska and Arthur Mii- 
dleton, at the Lyric. A membership 
te early this fall has brought i it 
to the 1000 mark, and the members, with 
escorts and others, filled the theater with 
a fine audience. 

The St. Agnes Conservatory will pre- 
sent a series of three artist concerts in 
the auditorium of the academy. The 
first recital was given Nov. 11 by the 
Zoellner Quartet, and will be followed 
by Harold Henry, pianist, and Edna 
Swanson Verhaar, Swedish 7 < 

. B. W. 





Viola Waterhouse-Bates in Recital 


Viola Waterhouse-Bates, soprano, gave 
a recital at the Princess Theater Thurs- 
day afternoon of last week, with Frank 
Bibb at the piano. There was a large 
audience which seemed to take much joy 
in the singer’s delivery of a lengthy pro- 
gram that comprised Handelian and old 
English arias, songs by Schumann, Rub- 
instein, Borodin, Carpenter and many 
others. It ean hardly be said that her 
work conformed to the better standards 
of song or interpretation. She seemed 
sorely afflicted with nervousness and her 
voice sounded hollow, breathy and color- 
less. She showed no trace of style or 
sense of tonal color, but rather a con- 
sistent amateurishness. mie. P. 





Seagle in Recital in Salina, Kan. 


SALINA, Kan., Nov. 17.—Oscar Seagle, 
baritone, sang at Lincoln Auditorium on 
Nov. 16. His program was a pleasing 
one, especially attractive being the Ne- 
gro spirituals. Hector Dansereau was 
the m Senet: 7 oe. 8. 





The American Institute af Apple Music 


212 West Tou, Btreet, — York Oity 
Tel. Circle 5829 


BACKUS-BEHR, ELLA 


231 West 96th Street, New York 
Telephone Riverside 1464 


PAOLINA BERT 


Coaching for Singers in French and Italian 
Lyric Diction 
Studio: 352 W. 30th St., New York City 


WILLIAM $, BRADY 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Studio: 187 West 86th St., New York 
Telephone Schuyler 10099 


MAY LAIRD BROWN—Lyric Diction 


Correct Pronunciation—Distinct Enunciation 
Italian—French—Spanish—English 
1 W. 89th St., New York Tel., Riverside 26065 














JOHN WARREN ERB°'SCcouranier 


Tel. Columbus 2848 
Adaress: 241 West 72d St., New York 


ROBERT SAMUEL FLAGLER 


PIANIST—ACCOMPANIST—CO ACH 
Saat Gene IN HARM 
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JACOB GEGNA, Violinist 


MASTER Asem IN REPORTOIRE 
Studio: St., New York 
Phone +E ‘6191 


GRANBERRY PIANO SCHOOL 


For Artists and Teachers of All Grades 
Sight, Touch and Hearing System of 
Booklet: Carnegie Hall, New York. 


VICTOR HARRIS 


TEACHER OF SINGING in all its branches 
THE BEAUFORT, 140 West 57th Street 


Telephone, Circle 8058 











DUDLEY BUCK, Teacher of Singing 


50 West 67th Street; N. Y. Phone Col. 4984 


GIUSEPPE CAMPANARI, Baritone 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Studio: 668 West End Avenue New York City 
By Appointment Only 


Mme, KATHRYN GARYLNA 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Defects of tone production eradicated and 
talian Lyric Diction. 257 West 86th St., N. » 4 
‘Phone, 5910 Schuyler. 


ERNEST CARTER 


COMPOSE R-—CONDUCTOR 
Address: 170 West 50th St.. New York 


REBECCA CLARKE 


VIOLA amg 
Lessons in Viola, 
Address care 

















Harmony and Bnsemble 
Musical America 





Freon “iter HEMSTREET “"Sineinc °* 
50 West OTth Bt. Tel. Columbus 1405 


New York Studio and Woodstock, N. Y. 


GRACE HOFHEIMER, Pianist 


20 Lincoln Avenue, Fort Wadworth, Staten Island 
Phone Tompkinsville 2541 
Studio, Steinway Hall, New York 


ARTHUR J. HUBBARD, Vocal Instruction 


246 Huntington Avenue 








BOSTON MASS. 


HELEN ALLEN HUNT 


CONTRALTO SOLOIST AND TEACHER 
Studio: 548 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 





SERGE! KLIBANSKY, Teacher of Singing 


8 years leading instructor Stern Conservatory, Berlin ; 
8 years Institute of Musical Art, New York. 


Studios: 212 W. 59th St.. New York 


| FRANCIS ROGERS 


CONCERT BARITONE 
Teacher of Staging . 
Studio 144 Bast 62nd 8t., New York 





HUGO KORTSCHAK, Violinist 


Faculty Institute of Musical Art, New York City. 
Private Studio: 1061 Madison Avenue. 


ISIDORE LUCKSTONE, Teacher of Singing 


58 West 86th St., New York 
Telephone 7493 Schuyler 


CHEV. EDUARDO MARZO 


(A “The A Vocalization’’ 
TEACHER. ‘or SINGING AND COACH 
Studio 846 W. Tist St., New York 

‘Phone Ool. 2019 


Mme. KATHERINE MORREALE 


Soprano 
Votce Oulture ore 
813 West 57th Street, New York City 
Phone Columbus 7548 


LAURA E. MORRILL 


VOICE PP! tt AND REPSRTeRS 
est 72nd | eee New Y¥ 
© Nisphone Oct 

















un MORGANA Si 


Teaching Children a Specialty) 


216 W. 56 *Phone Oircle 1505 


EDMUND J, MYER, Voice 


828-829 Carnegie Hall, New York Circle 1850 
SUMMER TERM IN SBATILD 
Teacher of Theo. Karlie 


MME, NIESSEN-STONE 


Mezzo Contralto, formerly Metropolitan Co. 
Wine vente See Dee yg hy ey 

Studio: 50 West jest OTe Tel. 1405 Col. 
M’g’t Annie Friedberg, - 1425 Broadway 














MRS. J, HARRISON-IRVINE 


Pianiste—Accompaniste—Voice Coaching 
1018 Carnegie Hall, New York. Circle 1850 





EUGENIO PIRAN] = Sinners 


Composition 
New York—Steinway Hall, 107 Bast 14th Street. 
& Pirani 


Seockive=-o08 President St. at the Powell 
Mus. Academy, 





HENRY SCHROEDER 


Pianist and Teacher 
22 W. 85th Street, New York. 
2849 W. 80th Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


HENRY F. SEIBERT 


CONCERT ORGANIST 
Organist and Choirmaster, Trinity Church, Reading. 


Pennsylvania. 
THE SITTIG TRIO XND’Piano™° 
RECITALS, CLUBS, MUSICALES, ETC. 


Fred V. ents, Teacher of Piano and Accompanist 
167 West 80th Street, a York City 
Phone Schuyler 95 


CHARLES GILBERT SPROSS s<o0Rr™ 


Studio: 115 East 34th St., New York 
2444 Murray Hall 


BERTHE VANDEN BER6-—GOBUS 


Accompanist—Ensem ble -Player—Coac! 


Late with Manhattan ra Company and Pavlow2 
8647 Broadway. New ree Phone. Audubon 81)° 


CRYSTAL WATERS, Mezzo Soprano 


Teacher of om ad “ Govionse Singer 
Braggiotti Method, Florence, Italy 
Studien 675 Madison Ave., New Tox. 


THE WILDER SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


(Batablished 1906) 
Voice, Flute and Piane 
116 Main 8t., Bur Vt. 

Season Sept. 1 to July 15 


NIKOLA ZAN (Prague Opera) 
Cues of satiate, Italian exponent of the Lamp¢r 


Studio: 2 z 87th St., New York 
"Pbone Vanderbilt 


ZIEGLER INSTITUTE of Normal Singing 


MMP. ANNA EB. ZIDGLER, Director 
All singers made eelf rting. 
New York and Aon7 
Metropolitan Opera House, 1425 Broadway, N. Y. 
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Topeka Civic Club Begins Public Concerts 
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Members of the Women’s Civic Chorus, of Topeka, Kan. 


OPEKA, KAN., Dec. 1.—That the 
public likes old-fashioned songs and 
will turn out to hear them sung by fellow 
townsmen was amply demonstrated at 


the concert, “The Days of Yore” given 
by the Woman’s Civic Chorus on the eve- 
ning of Nov. 8. The audience filled every 
seat in the City Auditorium and hun- 
dreds stood during the entire perform- 
ance. There was no admission charged, 
but a silver offering was taken. 

Mrs. Azra J. Clark, the accompanist, 
took the part of hostess, and the fifty 
members of the chorus’ represented 
guests at her tea party. Dean Henry 


Stearns of Washburn College, took the 
only male part in the sketch, that of 
the colored butler. The cast included 
Dean Stearns, Mrs. Will Wikidal, Mrs. 
E. G. Foster, Mrs. R. H. Morehouse, Mrs. 
C. P. Buck, Mrs. Henry J. Dotterweich, 
Mrs. George H. Allen, Mrs. Harry 4 
Rhodes, Mrs. W. Bauman, Mrs. E. Claud 
Smith, Mrs. Charles Joslin, Mrs. Joseph 
Taggart, Hazel Swogger, Mrs. Monte 
Kisler, Mrs. G. H. Deaver, Mrs. Eleanor 
Hill and Mrs. H. W. Benning. 

The Woman’s Civic Chorus is a newly 
organized Topeka musical institution. It 
is made up of fifty of the leading singers 
of the city. Mrs. George H. Allen, chair- 


man of the music’ department of the 
Woman’s Club, is head of the organiza- 
tion and much of the credit for its suc- 
cess is due to her management. The 
chorus hopes to give another concert 
later in the winter. It is the intention 
to charge no admission, taking up a 
silver offering to defray expenses. The 
organization wants to give to Topeka 
music lovers some of the popular free 
concerts which are features of the musi- 
cal life of the larger cities. The success 
of the initial concert shows a real appre- 
ciation of the efforts of the women to 
stimulate interest in better music in 
Topeka. 





MUSIC GALORE FILLS 
PITTSBURGH’S WEEK 





Stokowski Forces, Mary Garden, Plus 
Creatore’s Company, Keep Musi- 
cians on the “Go” 


PITTSBURGH, Pa., Nov. 20.—In the 
thick of it and Creatore without. With- 
out what? Without a haircut and a 
decent place to play. This is all by way 


of saying that last week was a sleepless 
one. First, there was Leopold Stokowski 
and his distinguished instrumentalists 
from the City of Brotherly Love, with 
Bonci as the stellar attraction. It was 
a magnificent concert in which the 
Prime Minister of conductors and the 
Prince of Tenors held a vast audience 
spellbound. It was almost a pre-war 
program, as Stokowski offered us the 
Brahms Fourth Symphony and “Tris- 
tan and Isolde” excerpts. The novelty 
number was the Cassella “Italia.” 
Stokowski was acclaimed as he should 
be and as to Bonci, his was a furore. 
He did the inevitable “Celeste Aida” 
and the “Bohéme” aria. 

On Thursday night Mary Garden came 
and opened the Heyn concerts, and just 
to show how much Pittsburgh cared for 


her there was an overflow audience. Her 
vocal offerings were not numerous nor 
were they vocal; they were histrionic. 
She acted the “Star-Spangled Banner” 
(the same being Armistice Day) and she 
registered every other effort. Gutia 
Casini played a pleasant ’cello without 
in any way thrilling us and Isaac Van 
Grove played accompaniments. As a 
song recitalist Mary Garden was quite 
a sartorial exhibit. She wore her mir- 
ror dress and many illustrious Pitts- 
burghers became blind. 

The Mendelssohn Choir, under tne 
efficient baton of Ernest Lunt, gave 
Sullivan’s “Golden Legend” and a mis- 
cellaneous program. The soloists were 
Mrs. Irene Garrison Cramblett, soprano; 
Ida Kreps, contralto; Walter Barring- 
ton, tenor; Donald McGill, baritone; 
Fred McHugh, baritone; Anna G. 
Schmertz, soprano; Lucile Gregg, accom- 
panist, and Walter Fawcett, organist. 
The chorus was noteworthy for its at- 
tack and precision, and the soloists gave 
a good account of their various numbers. 

Paul Shirley, exponent of the viola 
d’amore, came and gave us two disserta- 
tions of this archaic music on Monday 
last. He made a splendid impression by 
his sound musicianship. Mary Merker, 
soprano, gave a varied apewies, of songs. 

- - 


MARY GARDEN CHARMS 
HER COLUMBUS HEARERS 





Sings Arias and French Songs Before 
Large Audience—Detroit Or- 
chestra Appears 


CoLuMBuS, O., Nov. 20.—Mary Garden 
and her company, Gutia Casini, ’cellist, 
and Isaac Van Grove, pianist, were pre- 
sented by Kate M. Lacey, in Memorial 


Hall, Monday evening, before a large 
audience. Miss Garden sang some of 
her most famous operatic arias, besides 
songs from the French school. Her in- 
terpretations had the artistic effective- 
ness to be expected of her. Mr. Casini 
gave real pleasure in his numbers and 
Mr. Van Grove, accompanist, met ad- 
mirably the singer’s needs. 

The Detroit Symphony, Ossip Gabrilo- 
witsch, conductor, with Djina Ostrowska, 
harpist, as soloist, made its first appear- 
ance in Columbus on the evening of 
Armistice Day. The concert was the 
second in the Women’s Music Club’s 
series. Mr. Gabrilowitsch had appeared 
in Columbus as pianist, but had not been 
heard here as conductor. He readily 
convinced his audience of his ability, 
which the most discriminating critic 





'BERTHA WESSELHOEFT SWIFT 


TEACHER OF SINGING—-HUNTINGTON CHAMBERS, BOSTON 


TEACHER OF 
Jeraldine Calla Rose Zulalian 
Jetson Ryder Sylvia Waite 

Edith Drescott Woodcock 











would acknowledge as a conductor of pro- 
found musicianship. Miss Ostrowska 
played the Concert Piece for Harp and 
Orchestra, Op. 39, by Pierné, and de- 
lighted the audience. This was the first 
time that a harp concerto had been given 
in Columbus. 

At the Athletic Club, Nov. 14, Percy 
Hemus, baritone, sang some fine songs. 
His explanations of the songs were much 
appreciated, and his excellent diction, 
rich and well controlled voice and warmth 
of manner won his hearers. Here is a 
singer who knows how to arouse a listen- 
ing attitude. Gladys Craven accom- 
panied excellently. 

ELLA MAY SMITH. 





SAN CARLOS IN SAN ANTONIO 





Large Audiences Hear “Aida” and 
“Faust”—Woman’s Club Concert 
SAN ANTONIO, TEX., Nov. 11.—The 


San Carlo Opera Company played an 
afternoon and evening engagement, on 


Nov. 10 at the Majestic Theater, under 
the auspices of the Tuesday Musical 
Club and the Chaminade Choral Society. 
Large audiences were present at both 
performances. “Aida” was sung in the 
evening and “Faust” for the matinée. 

A concert sponsored by the music de- 
partment of the Woman’s Club was given 
Nov. 8, at Beethoven Hall. The proceeds 
were to be devoted to a fund for erecting 
a cross in Brackenridge Park in memory 
of soldiers who lost their lives while in 
the war. Local musicians who were 
heard on the program were: Mrs. Fred- 
erick Jones, soprano; David Griffin, 
baritone; Gilbert Schramm, bass; Clara 
Duggan Madison, pianist; W. A. Turner, 
tenor; W. P. Romberg, violinist; Mar- 
garet Saft Schuchardt, soprano; Mrs. J. 
W. Hoit and Walter Dunham, accom- 
panits. The Banda Mexicana Juvenil 
under the direction of Harry LeMaire 
offered the opening number. G. M. T. 





GAUTHIER WINS GALVESTON 


Girls’ Musical Club Sponsors Recital— 
Gallo Forces Give “Rigoletto” 


GALVESTON, TEx., Nov. 20. — Eva 
Gauthier, soprano, gave an interesting 
recital in the ballroom of Hotel Galvez 


recently under the auspices of the Girls’ 
Musical Club. Miss Gauthier completely 
captivated the large audience with her 
lovely voice and personal charm. Modern 
French, Russian and American songs 
were sung with consummate artistry 
and a group of Javanese folk songs sung 
in costume proved an interesting feature 
of the program. Leroy Shield was ac- 
companist and also was heard in a 
group of piano numbers. 

The San Carlo forces appeared at the 
Grand Opera House on Nov. 11 in 
“Rigoletto” with Mario Valle in the 
title réle. Giuseppe Agostini as the 
Duke and Consuelo Escobar as Gilda 
were enthusiastically received. Gaetano 
Merola conducted. E. M. H. 








Cleveland Orchestra and Zimbalist At- 
tract Record Audience 


CLEVELAND, OHIO, Nov. 16.—At the 
second pair of concerts by the Cleveland 
Orchestra, with Efrem Zimbalist as so- 
loist, there was presented a program of 
unusual interest before an audience much 
increased in size over that of the first 
pair of concerts. The orchestra, under 
Nikolai Sokoloff, was in splendid form. 
Preceding each concert a symphony lec- 
ture recital is given at the Woman’s City 
Club by Arthur Shepherd, assistant con- 
ductor, open to members of the Club and 
to season ticket holders of the symphony 
concerts. Mr. Shepherd has the assist- 
ance of members of the Fortnightly Mu- 
sical Club. A.B. 








WILKINSON 


Management: WOLFSOHN MUSICAL BUREAU, 1 West 34th St., New York 











First American Violinist 


One of the foremost of the country’s 
Violinists. <A 
York Evening Telegram. 


super-virtuoso.— New 


Miss Marie Maloney, Accompanist 


DEBUT RECITAL 


AEOLIAN HALL, NEW YORK 
November 26, Afternoon 
2nd Recital 

AEOLIAN HALL, NEW YORK 


December 30, Evening 


a FRANCES GRAFF NEWTON, 115 Carnegie Hall, New York 


FAMOUS TENOR 


AVAILABLE FOR CONCERTS 


- Pers. Rep.: Arthur Spizzi, 1482 Broadway, New York 
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RACHMANINOFF IN 


CINCINNATI RECITAL 


Pianist Opens Artist Series 
Auspiciously—Concerts for 
School Children 


CINCINNATI, Nov. 18.—Rachmaninoff, 
world-celebrated composer-pianist, opened 
the Artist Series of concerts in Music 
Hall. Despite the inclement weather 
there was a goodly attendance of dyed- 
in-the-wool music-lovers, whose ardor-.a 
little thing like weather cannot dampen. 
Rachmaninoff’s concert, it goes without 


saying, was a rare treat. His interpre- 
tations were above criticism. 

There are to be three Artists Series 
events. The second concert will present 
Toscha Seidel, the much-discussed Rus- 
sian violinist, who comes to Music Hall 
next Tuesday night. It will be his first 
appearance here. 

School children of Cincinnati are not 
to grow up ignorant of the musical 
classics if the management of the Cin- 
cinnati Symphony Orchestra can prevent 
it. Following the custom established last 
year, a series of Young People’s Con- 
certs will start on Nov. 30, with a spe- 
cially arranged program by the orchestra, 
and Thomas James Kelly as interpreter. 
The latter’s intimate knowledge of the 
great classics and his clever way of im- 
parting his information to a youthful 
audience contribute largely to the success 
of such events. Admission prices have 
been made so low that all may attend. 

Frederick J. Hoffman, of the piano 
faculty of the College of Music, is much 
in demand as an accompanist, and will 
serve in that capacity for Renato Za- 
nelli, famous baritone of the Metropoli- 
tan Opera Company, at a concert to be 
given in Chattanooga, Tenn., on Thanks- 
giving night. Zanelli will stop off in 
Cincinnati to rehearse with Mr. Hoffman. 

The Cincinnati Conservatory of Music 
is meeting with much success in the oper- 
ation of its Concert Bureau. Mme. Mar- 
guerite Melville Liszniewska has been 
engaged for recitals from Birmingham, 
Ala., all the way up to Rhode Island 
during the next two months. Dan Beddoe 
goes to Pittsburgh next week. Mr. and 
Mrs. Thomas James Kelly recently met 
with an enthusiastic reception in Middle- 
town, Ohio. M. de Ribaupierre recently 
gave a concert in Dayton, Ohio. John A. 
Hoffman goes to Indianapolis next month 
for an oratorio engagement. In addition 
to the artist engagements, the Conserva- 
tory finds a brisk demand for talent from 
its student body. 

Much is being done by the Music Com- 
mittee of the Community Centers of the 
East Hill to foster a love of music. 
Sunday afternoon programs are being 
run periodically in the auditorium of the 
East Hill High School. Next Sunday 
the Conservatory Orchestra will play 
under the direction of Pier Adolfo Tirin- 
delli, assisted by Hazel Kirk, violinist, 
and Margaret Spaulding, soprano. 

Mendelssohn’s “Athalie” will be given 
by the orchestra and chorus of the Col- 
lege of Music on Dec. 7. The entire work 
will be performed, utilizing orchestra, 
mixed chorus, soloist and reader. 

Mrs. William Greenland, assisted by 
Marjory Cole Bowlen, violinist, and 
Helen Butterweiser, pianist, gave a pro- 
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gram at the American House under the 
auspices of the D. A. R. last Tuesday 
evening. 

Mary R. Rice, of the Cincinnati Acade- 
my of Music, received word this week 
from her former pupil, Ruth Deputy, tell- 
ing of the latter’s success in musical 
circles in New York and of her intention 
to remain in the metropolis to continue 
her musical education. 

The College String Quartet, under the 
leadership of Emil Heerman, will give 
its first concert in the Odeon on Dec. 10. 

Mme. Tecla Vigna, who has been iden- 
tified with the teaching profession in 


Cincinnati since 1882, is still doing much 
in the way of developing the vocal talent 
of young Cincinnatians. Three of her 
pupils are attaining success this season. 
John Quine has arranged to go on a con- 
cert tour that will take him as far as 
the Pacific Coast, starting in January. 
He will be the soloist at the last Orpheus 
Club concert of the season. Earl 
Weatherford, who has been successful 
in opera in New York, will be heard 
locally in January. Margaret Mellor has 
joined the Montagu Light Opera Com- 
pany and is now on a tour in the West 
with that organization. W. S. G. 





YSAYE FORCES WIN FAME ON THEIR TOUR 





Orchestra Welcomed in Five 
Cities—Detroit Sym- 
phony Praised . 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, Nov. 20.—The 
musical fame and prestige of Cincinnati 
was spread abroad the past week by the 
rather extended trip of the Cincinnati 
Orchestra under the direction of Eugéne 
Ysaye. Concerts were given in five cities, 
Huntington, Charleston and Parkers- 
burg, W. Va.; Athens and New Phila- 
delphia, Ohio. The orchestra is doing 


unusually fine work this season under 
Ysaye, and the fruits of his two years’ 
labor seem to be showing results. The 
initial concerts have all been of high 
caliber. ; 
Concerts for young people, which 
proved so popular and so beneficial in 
an educational way last season, are to 
be resumed by the Orchestra on Nov. 


30, with Thomas James Kelly as inter- 
preter. 

The first of the Artist Series concerts, 
under the management of J. H. Thuman, 
was given in Music-Hall last week, with 
Rachmaninoff, composer-pianist, as the 
attraction. 

The Detroit Symphony, under the di- 
rection of Gabrilowitsch, gave a concert 
last week in Emery Auditorium, evoking 
praise from a discriminating audience. 
The sensation of the concert was the 
performance of Leo Ornstein, composer- 
pianist, whose success was instantaneous. 
Some of his numbers were given in con- 
nection with the Ampico. 

The Matinée Musical Club has an- 
nounced a series of five morning concerts, 
to be give at the Hotel Gibson during 
the season. 

A MacDowell program was -presented 
by members of the Clifton Music Club 
last Tuesday evening. The program was 
in charge a Mrs. George F. Dieterle, 
hostess; Mrs. M. E. McKee, chairman, 
and Marguerite Yost, tena he ig 


S. G. 





RICHMOND (IND.) FORCES 
REAPPEAR AFTER ABSENCE 





Symphony Gives First Public Concert 
After Five Years—J. E. Maddy 
the New Conductor 


RICHMOND, IND., Nov. 17.—The reor- 
organized Richmond Symphony gave its 
first public concert in the Coliseum in 
Richmond on the evening of Nov. 15, 


before an audience of 3000 persons, the 
organization receiving an enthusiastic 
greeting from the citizens of the com- 
munity. ; 

With the departure of Will Earhart 
from Richmond over five years ago the 
Richmond Symphony, organized under 
his direction, lapsed and has only been 
revived within the past two months. 

Formerly a body of seventy, it made 
its appearance, Nov. 15, with forty-six. 

None the less, with only six weeks’ 
rehearsals under J. E. Maddy, the new 
conductor, it gave a program of a high 
order which received the warm com- 
mendation of local music lovers and 
critics. : 

Mr. Maddy, who has assumed the posi- 
tion of Supervisor of Music in the Rich- 
mond public schools, succeeding Ralph C. 
Sloane who resigned to accept a similar 
position at Elkhart, Ind., is not only a 
competent supervisor but an orchestra 
conductor and musician, and his advent 
here is regarded as fortunate since it 
gives the city an opportunity to again 
assemble its musicians in a symphony 
orchestra. 

Lee B. Nusbaum, president of the 
orchestra association and one of the 
leaders in the musical and business life 
of the community, stated, in a short talk 
during the evening, that while many 
cities raked the globe for enough musi- 
cians to make up their orchestras, every 
member of the Richmond Symphony was 
a native and resident of the city. 

The orchestra expects to fill out its 
various sections later, but desired to make 
a start at once, with the most gratifying 
results. 

The concert was a complimentary one, 
the orchestra association desiring to 
ascertain the sentiment of the com- 
munity, and the capacity audience which 
packed the big auditorium was a demon- 
stration of the interest the city takes 
in the enterprise. 

Miriam Hadley, a young violinist of 
great musical gifts and experience in 
local public appearances, was the soloist 


and was given an ovation after her 
presentation of a Kreisler number with 
orchestra accompaniment. Miss Hadley 
is a pupil of Frederick K. Hicks, con- 
certmaster of the Richmond Symphony. 

In the Beethoven Overture and a 
Tchaikovsky number the orchestra dis- 
played its achievements and possibilities. 

Mr. Maddy indicates, as a conductor, 
his thorough musicianship and ability 
to control and mould his. players. 

G. W. 


CLEVELAND SCHOOL OPENS 








New Institute Promises to Be Force for 
Musical Advance 


CLEVELAND, O., Nov. 22.—The Cleve- 
land Institute of Music, Ernest Bloch, 
director, is now open at 3146 Euclid Ave- 
nue, and the new institution promises 
much in the way of strengthening the 
cause of good music in the city. The aim 
of the directors is to stimulate interest 
in music by providing classes for general 
development of musical understanding 
and judgment, both for children and 
grown-ups, also advanced classes for 
teachers who desire to continue their 
studies at home. Mrs. Franklyn B. 
Sanders, executive director, is well 
known in musical circles. Mr. Bloch is 
widely known as a composer. 

The institute’s faculty includes Cleve- 
land musicians, teachers and others. The 
piano instruction department is headed 
by Nathan Fryer. Louis Edlin, now con- 
cert master of the Cleveland Symphony, 
has the violin department, and Victor de 
Gomez, chief ’cellist of the San Fran- 
cisco Exposition and instructor in the 
Philadelphia Conservatory, is also an in- 
structor. Directors and officers of the 
institute are among Cleveland’s foremost 
men and women. 





WILLIAMSPORT, PA., Nov. 4.—Under 
Harry S. Krape a series of concerts is 
to be given this season which will be of 
much interest. 
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ST. PAUL THRILLED | 
BY NOTED ARTISTs 


Tetrazzini and _ Lashansk 
Welcomed — Vidas As 
Orchestra Soloist 


St. PAu, MINN., Nov. 20.—Tetrazz; 
and Hulda Lashanska were the leadi; 
attractions last week; the former wi: 
her concert company in the Auditoriy 
under the management of E. A. Stei; 
the latter, in recital in the People 
Church under the management of {} 
Schubert Club, making her St. Paul d 
but’ on this occasion. It was a high! 


successful concert, and the audience wa 
undeviating in its admiration of a love! 
voice, fine musicianship and beautifv 
art. ‘ 
Mme. Tetrazzini greeted old friend 
and made new ones in the audience a: 
sembled to hear her after an absence o: 
nine years. The richness of her midd! 
voice as well as the matchless coloratur 
were points of admiration which brough 
the sincere appreciation and noisy a 
claim. Her company consisted of Fran- 
cesco Longo, accompanist; Max Gegn:. 
cellist; J. Henri Bove, flautist, who ap 
peared in solo and ensemble numbers. 

. Sousa and his Band were the attractio: 
for two performances, one of which wa; 
played to a sold out house. The assist- 
ing soloists were Ellis McDiarmid, flau 
ist; Mary Baker, soprano; Florenc 
Hardeman, violinist; John Dolan, cornet 
ist; George Carey, xylophone player. 





The concert by the Minneapolis Sym- 
phony on Saturday night was a fine one, 


marked by much cordial enthusiasm for 
Conductor Oberhoffer and Raoul Vidas, 
the assisting soloist. Two numbers were 


heard for the first time in St. Paul, 


Sowerby’s “Comes Autumn Time” and 
Tchaikovsky’s Symphony No. 1, in G 
Minor. Especially, were Mr. Vidas’s 
harmonics to be noted for their brilliani 
quality. 

A recital arranged by the Schubert 
Club for the purpose of promoting fur 
ther acquaintance between St. Paul mu- 
sicians and the St. Paul laity brought 
out an audience of several hundred to 
hear Mrs. W. J. Towle, soprano; Con- 
stance Purtell, pianist; Adeline Milch, 
’cellist; Wallace Olson, violinist, and 
Malcolm McMillan and Margaret Milch 
Sittard, accompanists. F. L. C. B. 





Radcliffe Musical Association Begins Its 
Season 


Boston, Nov. 9.—The Radcliffe Musi- 
cal Association gave its first recital of 
the season in the Business Women’s Club 
Tuesday afternoon with Mrs. Helen 
Hunt, contralto, and Louis Moeldner, 
pianist, as soloists. Mrs. Hunt won her 
audience not only by her singing but by 
her stage presence as well. She was 
obliged to give many encores. Mr. 
Moeldner displayed a fine technique an‘ 
sound musicianship. J. T. 
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Singer Must Respect Obligations _ 
to Audiences, Says Alice Nielsen 
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Keeping Young a Mental 
Thing, Believes American 
Soprano—Dress as an KEs- 
sential Point to a Singer— 
Learning Her Words 


HAT elusive formula for youth, like 

the Bluebird, says Alice Nielsen, 
American soprano, is to be found very 
close to one’s self. And Miss Nielsen 
ought rightly to be accounted an author- 
ity on the subject, for now after a rich 
career, She seems ready to start out upon 
a duplicate of it. 

“Tt is from within oneself that youth 
must come. When one attains poise and 
equanimity of spirit, she also acquires a 
constant youth. I do not mean that peo- 
ple can be continuously equable in dis- 
position, because it is natural and even 
far better for a person to have changes 
of mood, but I do feel that a youthful 
outlook will have the result of keeping 
one young. 

“Not that I think any one can make 
one’s voice youthful. This is a gift. 
Certain singers have been endowed with 
freshness of voice that cannot be ac- 
quired, but certainly it requires the 
proper attitude to preserve this and de- 
velop it. 

“Another very essential point in the 
preservation of her appearance, which 
the singer must observe, is her dress. I 
think carelessness in this: regard is one 
of the irredeemable sins. The singer 
owes to her audience the courtesy of look- 
ing her best. The audience looks up to 
her, and she must not, by slovenliness of 
dress, disturb the illusion. She must 
look her best in every particular, espe- 
cially, by the way, in her shoes which I 
consider one of the chief essentials of 
good dress. 

“One other point I would emphasize in 
a singer’s attitude toward her listeners, 
and that concerns the words of her songs. 
The custom of bringing out the words 
on a book or a slip of paper is a great 
mistake. Unless a singer knows her 
words she does not know her song, and 
unless she knows her song she has no 
right to be singing before her audience. 

















Alice Nielsen, American Soprano 


She has certain obligations toward her 
audience—and this is one of the im- 
portant ones.” F. G. 





DETROIT SYMPHONY 
ACCLAIMED IN TOLEDO 





Ninon Romaine Soloist in Home Town— 
Helen Stanley Gives Recital—Local 
Women’s Chorus Heard 


TOLEDO, OHIO, Nov. 24.—As the second 
offering of the Civic Music League, Ossip 
Gabrilowitsch, for the second time with- 
in two weeks, was heard this time with 
the Detroit Symphony. The concert was 
given in the Coliseum on the evening of 
Nov. 22, with Ninon Romaine, pianist, 
as soloist. The symphony was _ the 
“Scotch” of Mendelssohn. The Grieg 
Concerto was chosen by Mme. Romaine 
for her first appearance before her own 
townspeople, for Mme. Romaine’s home 
was in Toledo before she went to Europe 
to live. She received an ovation, and 
was recalled many times. Other offer- 
ings of the orchestra were Beethoven’s 
“Egmont” Overture and two Wagner 
numbers. - 

Helen Stanley, soprano, opened the 
concert series of the Musical Art In- 
stitute, on Nov. 18, in Scott Auditorium. 
he sang the entire program, being as- 
sisted only by her accompanist, Ellmer 
oller; singing in French, Norwegian, 


and English, a variety of songs which 
held the attention and enthusiasm of her 
hearers. 

The first concert of the Eurydice Club 
of Women’s voices in the Coliseum, on 
the evening of Nov. 23, brought as as- 
sisting artist, Fritz Kreisler. The club 
confined itself to a group of only three 
numbers at the beginning of the pro- 
gram, the rest of the program, the rest 
of the program being given over to the 
assisting artist. These three numbers 
were splendidly sung. Mr. Kreisler has 
a tremendous following here, and the 
usual enthusiasm was ane. i 





SCRANTON HEARS FAVORITE 


Kreisler and Schumann Heink Heard by 
Throngs—Local Happenings 


SCRANTON, PA., Nov. 20.—Fritz Kreis- 
ler received the most remarkable ovation 
ever accorded to an artist in this city, 
on Thursday night at the Strand, when 
he appeared in Chauncey Hand’s Key- 
stone Course. Fully 2500 persons heard 
his recital, hundreds being in line for 
standing room. 

Schumann Heink sang to a capacity 
house a few nights ago in the same 
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theater and received almost as enthusias- 
tic a greeting from the throngs that 
heard her. 

Cecil Arden sang recently before the 
Young Men’s Hebrew Association when 
a very large audience found unbounded 
delight in her lovely contralto. 

The Music Department of the Cen- 
tury Club is conducting a series of study 
programs in American music. One of 
the best was given for children last week. 
Mrs. Henry H. Brady, chairman, is meet- 
ing with much success in the course out- 
lined. 

Under the direction of John T. Wat- 
kins, whose fame as a chorus leader 
reaches far, a yearly spring festival is 
planned when some great work will be 
given. The church choirs throughout 
the valley have united in this plan. John 
G. McConnell is president of the Festival 
Society. in Sy e's 


INAUGURAL FOR EASTON 


New York Chamber Music Society Opens 
Concert Season 


EASTON, Pa., Nov. 18.—The opening 
of -the local musical season took place 
last evening when the Women’s Club, 
through its music committee, presented 
the New York Chamber Music Society, 
Inc., in a program of varied numbers. 
Pardee Hall, on the campus of Lafayette 
College, was used for the first time for 
public concerts by this organization, and 
it proved to be a delightful auditorium 
for music of this intimate character. 
The weather undoubtedly kept many 
from attending, but nevertheless there 
was a good-sized audience. 

The Mozart quintet, for clarinet and 
strings, was given with a buoyancy that 
was delightful. The phrasing of Mr. 
Grisez, the clarinetist, was beautiful 
This was followed by three numbers by 
the late Charles T. Griffes. The audience 
was left somewhat baffled at the effects 
and because of the absolute uniqueness of 
the numbers, there was a question as to 
whether they made a true appeal. The 
program closed with Grainger’s “Over 
the Hills and Far Away,” and to this 
was added two encores from the same 
ingenious pianist. E. D. L. 











San Dieco, Cat. — Mrs. Theodore 
Barnes, soprano, has gone to El! Centro, 
Cal., where she will make her home. 








American Pianist 
Engaged to Play 
with Boston Forces 











Raymond Havens, American Pianist 


BosTon, Nov. 22.—Raymond Havens, 
the brilliant young American pianist, 
has just been engaged to play with the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra for the fol- 
lowing dates: Nov. 26-27, Boston; Dec. 
1, Baltimore, Md.; Dec. 4, New York; 
Feb. 20, 1921, Brockton, Mass. 


Greenville, S. C., Hears Noted Artists 


GREENVILLE, S. C., Nov. 27.—Two mu- 
sical events of the past week include 
the appearance of Christine Langenham, 
soprano, with William Robyn, tenor, and 
Edith Reed, pianist, in an interesting 
program in Textile Hall Auditorium, 
and the appearance of Florence Mac- 
beth with George Roberts at the piano, 
in her first recital in this city. J. O. M. 
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New Singers Acclaimed at Metropolitan 





[Continued from page 6] 





New Tenor Welcomed in “Tosca” 


Nothing vivifies and ne opera 
like a fresh new voice. If it is a tenor 
voice, all the little corpuscles in the blood 
of the devotees of song seem to jostle 
each other and turn over, no matter how 
old a story the opera itself may be. 
General Manager Gatti-Casazza put new 
interest in “Tosca” Monday night, in 
opening the second week of the season 
at the Metropolitan, by casting as 
Cavaradossi young Mario Chamlee, erst- 
while of Scotti’s traveling troubadours. 
Not in years, has the role been more 
agreeably sung. A Californian, the tenor 
is the latest addition to the ranks of the 
more important American singers at the 
Metropolitan. It is said that he was 
originally engaged three years ago, but 
army service postponed the début. It 
was a very promising one. 

Reports of Mr. Chamlee’s successes 
with the Scotti organization, especially 
on the Pacific Coast, reached the Metro- 
politan ahead of him, but excited no 
unusual interest in his first New York 
appearance. It would be too much to 
say that he created anything like a 
furore—the voice and style were not 
electrical enough for that—but he did 
sing with a manliness and a charm to 
win his audience completely, satisfying 
the more judiciously minded as well as 
those who think of tenors only in terms 
of ringing top tones. 

It is rather perilous to attempt to esti- 
mate a new singer solely from hearing 
him in a Puccini opera. The Puccini 
scoring often makes a voice sound better 
than it is. “Lucia” will be a better test 
of the purely vocal equipment of young 
Chamlee. Of his singing in “Tosca,” 
however, only good can be said. Per- 
haps its most welcome attribute was its 
freedom from the exaggerations and 
abuses which so commonly mar the tone 
production of operatic tenors. It was, 


in a word, normal singing. The voice’ 


seemed of only moderate volume and not 


particularly individual in color or timbre. 
it was freely produced and the upper 
tones, while not especially brilliant, were 
ample and effective in climaxes. His 
stage demeanor was of promising ease, 
though his acting was not of the in- 
tensity to which Metropolitan audiences 
are accustomed in “Tosca.” He was re- 
peatedly recalled with the other prin- 
cipals and, by a ruse of Geraldine 
Farrar, was forced to take a curtain 
call alone after the final act. 

Mme. Farrar, gorgeously gowned, was 
the F'loria, and Antonio Scotti, of course, 
was Scarpia. These two impersonations 
are too familiar for comment, except to 
say that the second act was a bit more 
brutal and melodramatic than ordinarily. 
Smaller réles were well managed by 
D’Angelo, Bada, Malatesta, Reschiglian, 
and Cecil Arden. Mr. Moranzoni con- 
ducted with the fervor he always brings 
to a Puccini score. GO, F 





“Samson et Dalila” 


The beautiful singing of the chorus, 
the colorful ballet and the impressive 
stage pictures which have distinguished 
the Metropolitan’s “Samson et Dalila,” 
were as potent as in the past when 
Wednesday evening brought the season’s 
first reversion to the Saint-Saéns opera, 
with Caruso as Samson and Matzenauer 
as Dalila. Beginning darkly, Caruso 
came into his true vocal estate in the 
Mill of Gaza scene, which he sang, as 
always, superbly. Mme. Matzenauer, 
who surely is less full of figure than last 
season, wore new costumes that were 
exceptionally becoming (even if one 
failed to suggest the period), and sang 
with her accustomed opulence of tone. 
Perhaps to her soprano excursions in 
“Tristan and Isolde” can be traced the 
uncertainty of pitch which at times 
manifested itself in her voicing of the 
favorite contralto arias. 

De Luca was the High Priest for the 
first time at the Metropolitan. Though 
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somewhat out of his element, and un- 
usually conservative in the use of his 
top notes, he sang with good tone, par- 
ticularly in the Temple scene. Others in 
the cast were Rothier, Ananian, Dua, 


Reschiglian and Paltrinieri. Lilyan 
Ogden again led the ballet. Mr. Wolff 
conducted. OG. 2 





Danise Triumphs in Metropolitan Début 
as “Amonasro” 


The first “Aida” of the season was an 
occasion. Destinn reappeared in one of 
her best réles, and Giuseppe Danise, the 
new Italian baritone, made his first ap- 
pearance. Martinelli as Radames, did 
the best singing he has done in several 
years; Matzenauer as Amneris gave an 
impressive performance. 

Mr. Danise, the Amonasro, was a de- 
lightful surprise. He, wisely, has not 
been unduly heralded, and being left to 
make his own mark, he made it decisively 
and delightfully. His voice is a very 
beautiful one, manly, resonant, a bit too 
much so, possibly on account of its very 
forward production, but true in pitch 
and even in quality from bottom to top. 
The audience gave him an ovation and 
after the Nile scene, he was given nu- 
merous recalls. Rothier as Ram/fis, 
D’Angelo as the King, and Audisio and 
Sundelius as the Messenger and the High 
Priestess gave of their best. 





A Thanksgiving “Carmen” 


“Carmen,” with a familiar cast with 
Farrar, Martinelli, Sundelius, Whitehill 
and other well known interpreters in 
their accustomed réles, was given Thurs- 
day matinee, under the baton of Albert 
Wolff. Miss Farrar sang and played in 
her freest rubato style. Nevertheless, 
applause was lavished on her by the 
Thanksgiving throng. Miss Sundelius 
was captivating as Micaela; Whitehill 
and Martinelli were as convincing as 
ever as Escamillio and Don José. 





“La Bohéme” 


Puccini’s “La Bohéme”’ with Alda as 


Mimi and Harrold as Rodolfo, had its 
first presentation of the season on 
Thursday night of last week, under the 
baton of Gennaro Papi. Mme. Alda, in 
her first operatic appearance this fall, 
impersonated the réle with her wonted 
tenderness and pathos, singing the mu- 
sic generally with a sweetness and limpid- 
ity of tone. Harrold, said to have been 
suffering from a cold, sang with ardor, 
his voice sounding clear and unforced 
except in the extreme upper reaches. 
His acting was creditable. Margaret 
Romaine was the Musetta of the eve- 
ning, acting with vivacity and singing 
with charm and exquisite freshness of 
voice. Scotti was the Marcello, and 
again revealed the subleties of his art. 
Others in the cast were Picco, Ananian, 
Audisio, Martino, Malatesta and Reschi- 
glian. H. C. 





The First “Rigoletto” 


The first “Rigoletto” of the season was 


given on the evening of Nov. 27, in- 
troducing Nina Morgana as Gilda and 
giving Mario Chamlee an opportunity to 
show what he could do with a real lyric 
part. Both young Americans acquitted 
themselves with distinction. Miss Mor- 
gana, though obviously nervous, sang 
with taste and good tone as long as she 
did not try to sing too loud. She did 
not often err in this way, but when she 
did, the result was harsh. Her acting 
was also convincing. Mr. Chamlee 
strengthened the impression made at his 
début that he has one of the loveliest 
voices now before the public. In “La 
Donna e Mobile” the final B Flat 
sounded a trifle strained, causing one to 
fear that this talented singer has al- 
ready begun to fall into the trap of fore- 
ing. Mr. De Luca’s Rigoletto is too 
familiar to need comment. It was as 
good as usual. Flora Perini, however, 
as Maddelena, showed that something 
can be made of this part. She was wholly 
delightful. Mary Mellish, Leon Rothier, 
Louise Berat and Angelo Bada com- 
pleted the cast. J. A. H. 





Caruso in “Forza del Destino” 


One of the season’s largest audiences 
attended the first performance this sea- 
son on Saurday afternoon of “Forza 
del Destino,” remaining enthusiastic 





throughout the interminable lengths 
the opera. The melodramatic creakj;,. 
of the work were padded by a uniforp, 
admirable performance, one of the }, 
in the opening fortnight of the sea<, 
Caruso illumined Alvaro, one of his m 
grateful rdéles, and dispelled al] ; 
qualms of his devotees who recalled } 
constantly and deservedly through, 
the offering. Ponselle as Leonora, a 
in which she made her Metropolitan 
but, reached the vocal heights of {} 
first performance, in addition to wh 
she showed much and needed impro 
ment in her acting. The rdéle of Car 
was filled with much taste and in ex 
lent vocal capacity by Danise, one of 
season’s newcomers who promises to | 
come a stronghold in the compan.’; 
roster. Delaunois’ joviality as P,.- 
ziosilla did not serve to keep her 
pitch, unfortunately, but the rest of 4 
consistently even performance was su). 
plied by D’Angelo, Martino who replac. | 
Mardones as Abbot, Chalmers as Me’. 
tone, Mattfeld, Ananian, Paltrinieri a: | 
Reschiglian. Papi conducted satisfs - 
torily. F. R. G. 





Bauer at Sunday Concert 
The towering art of Harold Bau. 
brought distinction to the second of the 


series of Sunday night popular conceris 
at the Metropolitan. Participating with 
the pianist were Emmy Destinn and 
Leonora Sparkes, sopranos; Morgan 
Kingston, tenor, and the Metropolitan 
Orchestra under the leadership of Rich- 
ard Hageman. The program was pro- 
longed by many encores. 

Mr. Bauer played the Saint-Saéns ¢ 
Minor Concerto with orchestra, and in- 
vested it with exceptional beauty of tone. 
Later he was heard in Liszt’s Fantasie, 
and he gave three extras, all finely read. 
Miss Destinn sang an arioso from 
“Pique Dame,” and “Crudele” from “Don 
Giovanni.” An éncore was Tosti’s 
“L’Ultima Canzone.” Miss Sparkes’s 
numbers were “Visi d’Arte,” from 
“Tosca,” Musetta’s waltz song from 
“Bohéme,” and songs by Cowen and 
Campbell-Tipton. Mr. Kingston was 
heard in the Narrative from “Bohéme” 
and “Vesti la Giubba” from “Pagliacci.” 
The orchestra played Dvorak’s “Carna- 
val” Overture, two of the Brahms Hun- 
garian Dances, and en - . 





VERA 


BARSTOW 








BUSY!!! 
Since September, 1920 


‘Miss Barstow’s violin playing has 
delighted audiences at: 








Fairfax, Minn. 
Alexandria, Minn. 
Fergus Falls, Minn. 
Pelican Rapids, Minn. 
Glenwood, Minn. 
Grand Rapids, Minn. 
Chisholm, Minn. 
Bovey, Minn. 
Hibbing, Minn. 
Litchfield, Minn. 
Buffalo Lake, Minn. 
Iona, Mich. 
Portland, Mich. 
Saginaw, Mich. 
Alpena, Mich. 
Cheboygan, Mich. 
Gaylord, Mich. 
Detroit, Mich. 

Fort Scott, Mo. 
Arcadia, Mo. 
Independence, Mo. 
Joplin, Mo. 
Pittsburg, Kans. 
Baxter Springs, Kans. | 
Coffeyville, Kans. 
Independence, Kans. 
Miami, Okla. 
Vinita, Okla. 
Sapulpa, Okla. 
Drumright, Okla. 
Rogers, Ark. 
Mena, Ark. 
Fayetteville, Ark. 


Miss Barstow is available during 
January and February, 1921. 


Management M. H. Hanson 
437 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. City 
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Notable Débuts Illumine Chicago Opera Week 


Riccardo Martin, Joseph Hislop and Henri Morin, Recent Newcomers Who Elicit Admiration— 
Van Gordon Triumphs in “Trovatore’—“Le Chemineau” Poorly Attended—Florence 





Macbeth Makes Fine Impression 


—_ 





The excellent performance of Xavier 
Leroux’s colorful cross-section of French 
lite, “Le Chemineau,” on Tuesday night, 
showed that Chicagoans, at least, do not 
like their operas in shirt-sleeves. For 
this most charming production, in which 
the score and tne orchestra and the 
slagers seemed made each for the others, 
was a fiat failure from a box-office view- 
point. ‘there is nothing sensational in 
une plot; no gorgeous costuming or 
dandified nobility strutting around with 
jeweled swords by their sides and ruffs 
on their necks. The setting, in short, 
is laid in a farmyard, and the characters 
are contemporary French peasants. Even 
the peasant accent was used, Desire 
Defrere, for example giving a realistic 
characterization of a French peasant 
householder. 

Hector Dufranne as the vagabond 
made an idealized fairy godfather out 
of the part, yet kept it completely con- 
vincing. Yvonne Gall’s Toinette was a 
simple, naive girl, yet held the eye and 
carried its effect by the intensity of her 
The sensation of the opera, however, acto Pd re ga -icg as a B ger 
: 8 wille oinet, acte e part well, bu 
_ the ian negie thed part <6 ayucens. sang with a peculiar wobble that marred 
Verdi gave this role to the contralto, in the effect of his admirable voice. 
accordance with the operatic tradition Margery Maxwell sang well, with lovely, 
that says a soprano voice is too sweet _ silver tones. 
and girlish for a beldame. But there An intense scene in the second act, 
was nothing old-womanish in Cyrena_ between Georges Baklanoff as Francois, 
Van Gordon’s voice, with its youthful end Edward Cotreuil as the pitiless 
exuberance and tonal glory. She domi- Maitre Pierre, was an example of as 
nated the scene in the camp of the splendid acting as can be found any- 
gypsies with her opulent, rich vocal- where in the spoken drama. 
ization. Henri Morin made his début as con- 

Pietro Cimini, the new conductor of ductor in “Le Chemineau.” He _ ob- 
Italian opera, speeded up the music, and tained some wonderfully artistic effects, 
more than once he prevented singers and at all times was in full rapport both 
from dragging the tempo with the mean-_ with the orchestra and with the singers. 
ingless portamentoes that are so dear to His colorful reading of the score, and 
the singers out of Italy. musicianly marshalling of his effects 


The Cleveland 


Orchestra 


| Nikolai Sokoloff 


Conductor 


REVIEWS OF SEASON’S OPENING CONCERTS 


HICAGO, Nov. 27. — “Trovatore,” 

Monday night, proved a harder nut 
for the artists of the Chicago Opera to 
crack than any of the modern spit-fire 
operas. For Verdi’s melodies, unorna- 
mented, delicate, graceful, show up any 
yocal defects that may remain hidden 
in the swirl and eddy of the scores in 
compositions by the contemporary school 
of composers. 

Rosa Raisa was queenly as Leonora, 
and sang the lovely music with luscious 
tone and unusual vocal beauty. Forrest 
Lamont sang the réle of the troubadour 
with excellent tone and musicianly inter- 
pretation. Carlo Galeffi, as the baleful 
Count di Luna, again showed the rich 
colors of his voice. The graceful charm 
of his singing, and the ease of his acting 
made him a commanding, dignified figure 
in the part. 





























James H. Rogers in the Cleveland Plain Dealer, Oct. 22 


The Cleveland orchestra, conducted by Nikolai Sokoloff, gave 
in Masonic hall last night the opening concert of the symphony 
course and achieved a triumphant, an overwhelming, success, far 
surpassing the optimistic expectations of its most ardent friends and 
patrons. 

It was an orchestra magnificent in tone, beautifully balanced, 
swift and sure in attack, abounding in verve, accurate, facile and 
brilliant of technique. 


Archie Bell in the Cleveland News, Oct. 22 


The most significant event in the history of music in Cleveland 
| transpired at Masonic hall Thursday evening, when the first con- 
cert of the season. was given by the Cleveland orchestra under the 
direction of Nikolai Sokoloff. 

We had been approaching last night for the past two seasons. 
What remarkable and splendid things we have the right 
to expect from these men this year. The program opened with the 
majestic “Eroica” symphony of Beethoven, a work of tremendous 
| difficulties, subtleties to be penetrated and much that reflects the 
| musical understanding and feelings of the man who holds the ba- 
ton. The performance of this favorite work was splendid and 
inspiring. 


Wilson G. Smith in the Cleveland Press, Oct. 22 


Director Sokoloff and his players duplicated their success of the 
two previous symphony concerts, and gave to the entire program 
an illuminating and tonally variegated interpretation. 





Management: ADELLA PRENTISS HUGHES 
Caxton Building Cleveland, Ohio 
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stamped him as a masterly orchestral 


leader. 
“Andrea Chenier” 


A strong cast of principals made the 
production of Giordano’s opera “Andrea 
Chenier” memorable Wednesday night. 
Kosa Raisa, Titta Rufto, Edward John- 
son and Cyrena Van Gordon shared 
honors, with excellent support from the 
chorus and orchestra. 

While not of the old melodious type, 
the opera yet aftords splendid dramatic 
opportunities, and of these the prin- 
cipais took full advantage. Titta Ruffo 
is especially noteworthy for the depth of 
passion with which he colored his voice. 
Kosa Raisa’s gorgeous voice was heard 
to good advantage. Edward Johnson 
soared to heights of passion in the title 
role, and his lyric outburst in the first 
act won an ovation. Cyrena Van 
Gordon’s splendid contralto voice made 
excellent artistry of the few lines given 
to Madelon. 

Irene Falco, as the Countess, was a 
sweet singer and a fair actress. Car- 
men Pascova, as the servant Bersi, sang 
better than before. Teofilo Dentale was 
at all times interesting as the officious 
Mathieu, although he slightly overacted 
his part. Jose Mojica gave a consistent 
interpretation of the dandified spy. 

Gino Marinuzzi’s incisive conducting 
drew splendid orchestral affects. 

Joseph Hislop, the company’s new 
Scotch tenor, showed to splendid advan- 
tage as Rodolfo in “Bohéme” Thursday 
night. The audience did its best to 
make the orchestra leader suspend the 
rule against encores, after his singing 
of the “Sono poeta” aria in the first act. 
His voice, of the true tenor quality, was 
pure and flexible, and imbued with 
tenderness and fine sensitiveness. 

Florence Macbeth was Mimi. Her 
clear, bell-like voice made good work of 
the melodies of the opera, although the 
role lies somewhat out of the line of her 
coloratura capabilities. Dorothy Francis, 
as Musetta, dominated the tavern scene 
with the beauty and brilliance of her 
singing. She is a newcomer, but sang 
and acted with the assurance and ease 
of a routined operatic veteran. 
Lazzari, the basso, was an artistic 
singer, and, like all four of the comrades, 
a skilled actor. Giacomo Rimini sang 
better than ever before, and in the duet 
with Hislop, “Ah Mimi tu piu,” dis- 
played a tenderness and lyric beauty 
new to hearers of his somewhat somber 
baritone. 

The first repetition of the season was 
Wolf-Ferrari’s “Jewels of the Madonna.” 
Rosa Raisa was Maliella; Forrest La- 
mont, Gennaro; Rimini, Rafaelo. 


Triumph for Miss Craft 


Marcella Craft made a guest appear- 
ance as Violetta in “Traviata” this after- 
noon. She was such a success that the 
opera company immediately took steps to 
add her to their galaxy of stars for the 
season. 

Tito Schipa, making his first appear- 
ance of the season, sang Alfredo. His 
beautiful lyric voice had an added rich- 
ness, and he sang with more restraint 
than last season, which is a real gain in 
artistry. Carlo Galeffi acted the réle of 
Germont with dramatic perfection. 

The “Tales of Hoffmann” was repeated 
to-night at popular prices, with Albert 
Paillard as Hoffman; Florence Macbeth 
as Olympia; Dorothy Francis as An- 
tonia; Margery Maxwell as Giulietta; 
Hector Dufranne as Coppelius, Daper- 
tutto and Doctor Miracle; Constantin 
Nicolay as Spalanzani; Jose Mojica as 
Franz; and Carmen Pascova as Niklaus. 


FARNSWORTH WRIGHT. 





Americans Admired 


CuHIcaGo., Nov. 20. — Offenbach’s 
“Tales of Hoffmann” was the vehicle 
Friday night for three American 
girls in the réles of Olympia, Giulietta 
and Antonia. Florence Macbeth, as the 
mechanical doll, gave a winsome imper- 
sonation of the part, acting it delight- 
fully, and singing the staccato music 
with a limpid, fluty tone that marks her 
as one of the world’s foremost colora- 
turas. Dorothy Francis, another Ameri- 
can girl, made her début as Antonia, 
and was a pleasant surprise vocally, al- 


Virgilio — 


though she needs more experience in the 
mise-en-scéene. Her voice was ample, 
clear and sweet, and she sang the music 
with intelligence. Margery Maxwell, as 
Giulietta, made known again to Chicago 
her light, lovely voice and_ splendid 
vocalization. 

Albert Paillard was Hoffmann. Hector 
Dufranne as Coppelius was a roaring 
figure of farce quality and he and Con- 
stantin Nicolay kept the spectators in a 
gale of mirth. As Dappertutto, Dufranne 
sang with rich, sonorous tones, and his 
acting throughout his three réles was 
convincing. Nicolay also was a con- 
vincing actor. Carmen Pascova, as 
Niklaus, disclosed again the unpleasant 
tremolo that marred her singing the 
previous night. 

Alexander Smallens conducted. 

A crowded house greeted “Tosca” this 
afternoon in the Auditorium Theater, 
where Rosa Raisa and Georges Baklanoff 
sang the rédles of Tosca and Scarpia, and 
the Scotch tenor, Joseph Hislop, made 
his American début as Cavaradossi. 
Hislop disclosed a warm voice, rather 
luscious in quality. He should be a 
valuable addition to this country’s 
operatic forces, for he sang. with 
thorough musicianship, and his voice 
was colorful and well under his control. 


Martin’s Début 


“Cavalleria” and “Pagliacci” were 
sung at popular prices Saturday night. 
The event was notable for the Chicago 
début of Riccardo Martin, as"Canio. For 
long a prominent tenor in New York, he 
showed himself a routined artist. His 
voice was purer, more luscious, than at 
any time in his career, and absolutely 
solid, without trace of tremolo. Carlo 
Galeffi was Tonio and Margery Maxwell 
sang Nedda with a lyric golden quality 
to her tones. 


Forrest Lamont sang Turiddu in 


“Cavalleria” and Dorothy '¥§ Francis 
Santuzza. Frances Raperte “¥ — 





Second Season for 
Gladys Axman with 
the Metropolitan 








Gladys Axman, Soprano of the Metro- 
politan Opera Company 


Besides being distinguished among the 
sisterhood of sopranos by having been 
engaged last season by the Metropolitan 
Opera Company, Gladys Axman is win- 
ning fame as a chauffeuse. She is shown 
in the photograph about to take a “spin” 
in her Buick. Miss Axman is to be heard 


again this season at the Metropolitan, 
where she last year met with success in 
the réles of The Joy of Understanding 
and Mother Love in the Maeterlinck- 
Wolff “Blue Bird.” She opened her con- 
cert season this year with an appearance 
as soloist at the Chopin Club of Provi- 
dence, R. I., in October. She was en- 
thusiastically received on this occasion 
and had to add several encores to her 
announced program. She sings for an 
audience of several thousand immigrants 
at Ellis Island on Dec. 5. 
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INTRODUCE “PILGRIM” 
WORK OF CARPENTER 


Stokowski Forces Play New 
Commemorative Score by 
Chicago Composer 


PHILADELPHIA, Nov. 29.—Mr. Stokow- 
ski’s recognition of the tercentenary of 
the landing of the Pilgrims was em- 
bodied last week in a novelty especially 
composed for the occasion by John Alden 
Carpenter in a reading of the “New 
World” Symphony. 

Mr. Carpenter’s score was pinned down 
directly to the commemorative matter in 
hand. The work is firmly wrought and 
not without a certain imaginative, if 
conventional, effectiveness. The listener, 
according to the explanatory comment 
contributed by the composer, depicts a 
last religious service in England, the 
embarkation, the voyage, the landing. 
The title, “A Pilgrim Vision,” is .some- 
what misleading. Here is no dream tale, 
but a narrative in descriptive music of 
a great adventure. The score is interest- 





ing, but on the whole uninformed by 
compelling evidences of inspiration. The 
Doxology, unaccompanied on the organ, 
serves as an introductory theme. Wag- 
nerian and Debussyean roots are not dis- 
dained as the orchestration grows richer. 
Bells and harp add color in the climaxes 
descriptive of tempests and _ triumph. 
Audiences at the Academy on Friday 
afternoon and Saturday night received 
the work courteously. An impression of 
capable fluent musicianship was retained. 
Deeper emotional or artistic reactions 
can hardly be said to have been induced. 

Mr. Stokowski sidetracked “News 
Features” in the latter half of his pro- 
gram. Moments of clear, esthetic re- 
freshment were evoked by a finely 
balanced and pellucid performance of 
Brahms’s magical variations on the 
Haydn theme, “Choral St. Anteoni.” 
A romantic, flavorful presentation of the 
Paris version of the ‘Tannhduser” 
Overture and “Venusberg” Scene gave 
a glowing rhapsodic finale to the rather 
oddly compounded program. 

Perhaps it is unfair to wonder what 
the early colonists would have thought of 
the Wagnerian sirens and their melodies. 
To inquire thus curiously is_ perilous. 
It is not even known that the Mayflower 
passengers would have approved ia 
phony orchestras! }. A i 8 





MANY SOURCES PROVIDE 
BALTIMORE’S CONCERTS 





Damrosch Forces, Namara, Salvi, Van 
Dresser and Ruth Ray Offer 
Programs 


BALTIMORE, Nov. 25.—The New York 
Symphony, Walter Damrosch, conductor, 
gave the second concert of the local 
series last night at the Lyric before a 
very large audience. The Rabaud E 
Minor Symphony aroused the attention 
= this audience for its sound workman- 
ship. . 

Marguerite Namara, soprano, and 
Alberto Salvi, harpist, appeared as the 
first attraction of the Music Lover’s 
Course of Recitals, Nov. 25, at the Lyric. 
This course is being presented by the 
William A. Albaugh Concert Bureau. 
A large audience was indicative of the 
public support that this enterprise is 
earning. Mme. Namara gained much 
applause for her dramatic qualities and 
personal charms. Seldom has Baltimore 
heard such artistic command of harp 
technique as disclosed by Mr. Salvi. 

The public interest extended towards 
this series of concerts is indeed a mark 
of the appreciation felt for the oppor- 
tunity of hearing celebrated artists at 
a cost that is nominal. 

Mercia Van Dresser, mezzo-soprano, 
and Ruth Ray, violinist, with Gustave 
Ferrari as accompanist, appeared as 
the artists at the fourth Peabody recital, 
Nov. 19. Mme. Van Dresser’s program 
gave a full measure of pleasure. Ruth 
Ray comes equipped with technique and 
emotional feeling, enabling her to make 
a dashing impression. F.C. B. 


HONOR GRIFFES’ MEMORY 








Noted Artists Give American’s Music at 
MacDowell Club 


To honor the memory of Charles T. 
Griffes, one of the bright lights in Amer- 
can music of our day, a program of his 
music was given at the MacDowell Club 
in New York on Wednesday evening, 
Nov. 24. 

Tragic as was the passing of this man 
at the age of thirty-seven last April the 
evening was one of beautiful optimism, 
one that radiated the feeling of the ideal 
for which Griffes strove and in the pur- 
suit of which he devoted his strength. 
That great artist, Eva Gauthier, who 
gave his music many a hearing in his 
life, sang his “Five Ancient Poems of 
China and Japan,” his “Waikiki” and 
“Sorrow of Mydath.” “Waikiki” was 
redemanded. Leroy Shield was her ac- 
companist. Nicholas Koloukis, flautist, 
played his Poem, with Walter Golde at 
the piano. Charles Cooper, pianist, 
played “The Lake at Evening,” “The 
Fountains of the Acqua Paola” and the 
Scherzo from his Op. 6. The Flonzaley 
Quartet was heard in two Indian 
sketches, repeating the second at the 
audience’s request. 

And finally, when Margit Leeras, 
danseuse, could not appear in Adolph 
Bolm’s choreographic version of Grif- 
fes’s “‘The White Peacock,” the piece was 
played without the dancer. It is the 
only Duo-Art record the late composer 
completed, and it was heard, a reproduc- 
tion of his own playing. On this night 
the Duo-Art performed a high service; 


it made it possible for us to listen to 
Charles T. Griffes play at our memorial 
to his memory. It was truly moving. 
Criticism has no place here. The 
artists who gave their services in tribute 
to the composer’s memory all did their 
tasks with the spirit of reverent, artistic 
understanding. Ernest Peixotto ex- 
plained in a brief talk that the proceeds 
of the concert would be devoted to a 
Charles T. Griffes Fellowship Fund at 
Peterborough, N. H. Marion Bauer 
preluded the musical program by read- 
ing a splendid tribute to Griffes, written 
by Lawrence Gilman as his contribution 
to the memorial. Ye es 


MUZIO SINGS AT GARDEN 








Fourth Sunday Symphony Concert Has 
Four Soloists — 


The fourth of a series of popular 
symphony concerts was given Sunday 
night, Nov. 28, at Madison Square 
Garden under the direction of Julius 
Hopp. The auditorium was comfort- 
ably filled and the program was of a 
more ambitious character than previously 
attempted. 

Claudio Muzio, soprano; Percy Hemus, 
baritone; Philip Gordon, pianist. and J. 
Piastro Borissoff, violinist, with the 
Nahan Franko Symphony Orchestra, 
were accorded an enthusiastic reception 
by the audience. Mme. Muzio’s clear, 
powerful soprano carried to every corner 
of the huge auditorium. She sang with 
delightful fullness of tone and colorful 
expression, the “Ritorna vincitor” aria 
from “Aida”; an aria from “Trovatore,” 
another from “Salvator Rosa” by Gomez, 
and a new song, “Chrysanthemums,” 
conducted by Cesare Sodero, the com- 
poser. 

Percy Hemus sang a Bizet number 
from “La Jolie Fille de Perth’; “By the 
Waters of Minnetonka,” Lieurance, and 
the popular “Danny Deever” by Dam- 
rosch. The piano concerto in G Minor 
by Saint-Saéns was discriminatingly 
interpreted by Philip Gordon. Mr. 
Borissoff, a violinist of unusual talent, 
charmed his hearers by his performance 
of Wieniawski’s “Souvenir de Moscow.” 

The orchestra played the overture from 
“The Merry Wives of Windsor” 
(Nicolai) the overture from “Mignon” 
(Thomas), and the Wedding Procession 
from “Feramors” by Rubinstein. 





Bartik Sued for $10,000 for Alleged Vio- 
lation of Contract 


A suit for $10,000 damages has been 
filed in the Supreme Court of New York 
against Ottokar Bartik, manager of 
Kubelik, by Russell O. Weiss, the plain- 
tiff alleging that Mr. Bartik had not ful- 
filled his agreement with him for a series 
of four concerts which he claims the vio- 
linist was to have given in Texas under 
his business management. In reply to 
the allegation, Mr. Bartik, through his 
attorney, denies that he failed to carry 
out his agreement with Mr. Weiss, in- 
asmuch as the contract expressly pro- 
vided that in case of illness or physical 
inability to carry out its contents, neither 
party should be liable for damages, and 
that inasmuch as Mr. Kubelik was un- 
able to secure earlier passage he did not 
arrive in America until two weeks after 
the proposed date of the concert. No 
donneon has been announced by the 

ourt. 


LAZARO IN NEW BRUNSWICK 





Spanish Tenor Acclaimed in Concert in 
Canadian Province 


St. JOHN, N. B., Nov. 25.—Hipolito 
Lazaro, the Spanish tenor, gave a recital 
in the Imperial Theater last evening. On 
his program were the arias, “O Para- 
diso,” from Meyerbeer’s “L’Africaine,” 
“Le fleur que tu m/’avais jetée” from 
“Carmen,” and “Spirito Gentile’ from 
Donizetti’s “La Favorita.” In addition 
he sang Vidal’s Ariette, the Alvarez 
songs, “La Partida” and “A Granada,” 
and Penella’s “La Espaganolita” Though 
it was Mr. Lazaro’s first appearance in 
this city, his name drew a capacity audi- 
ence and one that as the evening wore 
on warmed to an intense enthusiasm. 
Mr. Lazaro’s high, ringing voice won 
him an ovation to which he responded 
with a large number of additional selec- 
tions. 

Great pleasure was derived from the 
tenor’s singing of Spanish songs. Though 
unfamiliar their strongly marked 
rhythms and characteristic color made 
an instant appeal. 





George Fergusson to Give Recital Dec. 8 


George Fergusson, well-known Scotch 
baritone, who was formerly located for 
many years in Berlin and Paris, will be 
heard in recital in New York on Dec. 8 
at Aeolian Hall. Mr. Ferguson main- 
tains a studio both in New York and 
Boston. 





Pierre Remington to Tour with the 
; Stewart Opera Forces 


Pierre Remington, bass, has recently 
been engaged as leading basso with the 
Stewart Grand Opera Company. Mr. 
Remington has a repertoire of over forty 
operas and sang leading bass réles in 
thirteen different operas last season with 
various organizations, including the 
Newark and Aborn Opera companies. 





Gustave L. Becker Lectures on Bach 


The first of a series of illustrated 
talks on “The Art Principles in Music” 
as exemplified in the works of Johann 
Sebastian Bach and others, was given re- 
cently by Gustave L. Becker in his 
studio at Carnegie Hall. These lectures, 
which are given on Wednesday morning, 
are designed primarily for the pupils of 
the American Progressive Piano School, 
ea interested are invited to at- 
tend. 





American Contralto Adds to Successes in 
Italy 


Blanche Consolvo, the young Ameri- 
can contralto, who recently joined the 
operatic forces of Mondovi, in Italy, has 
had another success as Siebel in 
“Faust.” Miss Consolvo received her 
training under Coini, Setti and Rich- 
ard Hageman. * At Mondovi Miss Con- 
solvo has attracted attention by her 
or‘ginal interpretation of Maddalena in 
“Rigoletto.” 





Chicago Contralto Heard in New York 


Bertha Beeman, dramatic contralto, 
recently sang in recital before the 
Bachelor’s Club, New York. She sang 
the usual old Italian numbers, among 
them “Che viol la Zingarella,” by 
Paisiello, from an old opera, “Gli Zin- 
gari in Fiera”; also a group of Russian 
songs and a group of Brahms numbers. 
As an encore she sang the “Habafera” 
from “Carmen’”’; also a song in Ms. by. 
Arthur Foote, entitled ene 





Katherine Dayton Scores in Tour 


The American diseuse, Katherine 
Dayton, pupil of Adelaide Gescheidt, 
made an important success of her recent 
Western tour, with her programs of 
acted songs. She was engaged by the 
Twentieth Century Club of Lima, Ohio; 
by the Women’s Music Club of Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., and for a musicale at the 
home of Senator Truman H. Newberry, 
in Detroit, Mich. Miss Dayton’s charm- 
ing costumes and colorful voice won par- 
ticular comment. 





Columbus Hears Djina Ostrowska with 
the Detroit Symphony 


CoLuMBus, O., Nov. 12.—Unusual in- 
terest was shown in the concert given in 
Memorial Hall here last evening, when 
Djina Ostrowska appeared as harp solo- 
ist with the. Detroit Symphony, Ossip 
Gabril6witsch, conductor. Miss Os- 
trowska was heard in the Concert-piece 
for Harp and Orchestra, Op. 39, of 
Pierné. Her performance won ap- 





plause of the heartiest kind. She } . 
been a member of the orchestra for thre, 
years now. - 





Frieda Peycke Fills Los Angeles p. 


Los ANGELES, CAL., Nov. 25.—A ... 
peated attraction of the local season I] 
be the musically illustrated reading: ,¢ 
Frieda Peycke, composer, teacher d 
recitalist. The opening concerts of 
Orpheus Club, a male chorus under 
direction of Joseph Dupuy, will h..\. 
Miss Peycke as soloist. On Dec. 7 \ 
goes to the San Pedro Women’s Club, « \4 
on Dec. 8 she repeats, at the Los Ange ». 
High School, the program which she ¢:. ,. 
at the Polythechnic High School y -} 
Axel Simonsen, ’cellist, on Nov. 8. 





Rachmaninoff and London Quarte 
Featured in Chicago Week 


CHICAGO, Nov. 15.—Sergei Rachm: )- 
inoff proved himself a true poet of ‘he 
piano yesterday in his recital at the 
Auditorium Theater which was entir. |y 
sold out. , 

The London String Quartet made a 
deep impression at its first Chicago «)- 
pearance Sunday afternoon in the Blac x. 
stone Theater. 

Jerome Uhl, baritone, of New York, 
and Mrs. Meta White Nelson, harpist, 
gave the program for the Lake View 
Musical Society, Monday afternoon. 

F. W. 





New Boston Concertmaster Heard in 
Recital with De Gogorza 


BosTon, MAss., Nov. 18.—Emilio de 
Gogorza, baritone, and Richard Burgin, 
violinist, played last evening in Sym- 
phony Hall for the benefit of the National 
Civic Federation. Mr. de Gogorza’s voice 
is still the same mellow baritone and his 
way of singing still sedulously expres- 
sive. An interesting group of Basque 
folk songs won the audience. Mr. 
Burgin, the new concertmaster of the 
Boston Symphony, was heard for the 
first time in a recital. He showed the 
same degree of musical intelligence and 
workmanship that has distinguished his 
playing with the orchestra. Ss 





Marie Sundelius and John Powell in 
Benefit Program 


Marie Sundelius and John Powell ap- 
peared at a benefit concert for the Flat- 
bush Boys’ Club and Community Center, 
given in Aeolian Hall, Saturday evening, 
Nov. 20. The Duo-Art piano was used to 
accompany Mme. Sundelius, and also to 
play numbers by Rachmaninoff, Grainger 
and Powell. The soprano sang Micaela’s 
air from “Carmen,” and a half dozen 
songs, including two by Powell, with her 
customary vocal charm. Mr. Powell 
played three Beethoven waltzes with ex- 
cellent tone and an admirable sense of 
style, and also was heard with the re- 
producing piano in his “American Fun” 
and “Pioneer’s Dance.” O. H. 





Samaroff and Meader Give Admirable 
Performance in Chicago 


CuHIcAGO, Nov. 27.—Olga Samaroff’s 
playing of Chopin and Wagner in the 
Kinsolving series of musical mornings 
on Nov. 23, was both imaginative and 
impassioned. It was not masculinity that 
swept gusts of tone from under her 
facile fingers in the Wagner-Hutcheson 
“Ride of the Valkyries” and Chopin’s 
Ballade in A Flat, but a true sense of 
the fire and poesy of the score, for she 
played with impeccable good taste. 
George Meader, tenor, on the same pro- 
gram showed himself to be a master of 
delicate pianissimo shadings, as well as 
the possessor of a sweet, well-trained 
tenor voice. He sang with excellent skil! 
and admirable musicianship, although 
his singing lacked the fire that colored 
Mme. Samaroff’s playing. r.,. 0: 





T. Tertius Noble and Penelope Davies 
Dedicate Organ 


ROSELLE PARK, N. J., Nov. 24.—An ex- 
cellent program given by two fine art- 
ists marked the dedication of the new 
organ at the First M. E. Church here. 
T. Tertius Noble, organist, was assisted 
by Penelope Davies, mezzo. The audience 
of 1200 was evidently deeply pleased 
with the numbers given, which ranged 
from organ arrangements of compos!- 
tions by Handel, Jarnefelt and Martin! 
to the great Toccata and Fugue in D 
Minor by Bach, Guilmant’s “Lamenta- 
tion,” a Suite in F by Corelli, and Mr. 
Noble’s own “Elizabethan Idyl” and 
“Solemn Prelude.” For the singer there 
were numbers by Chadwick, Fay Foster, 
Henschel and Liddle, as well as a Handel 
aria and a Burleigh arrangement of 
“When Israel Was in Egypt.” 
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anna Sennen ee 
Carpenter Premiére a Feature 
of Week’s Symphonic Items 





Grainger Plays American Work Triumphantly with Damrosch 
Forces—Alfven Symphony Introduced by Stransky 








HE .outstanding orchestral event of 

the bygone week was last Sunday 
afternoon’s concert of the New York 
Symphony at Aeolian Hall, with a pro- 
gram comprising Liszt’s “Faust” Sym- 
phony and the first performance in this 
city of John Alden Carpenter’s “Concer- 


tino” for piano and orchestra, the solo 
part played by Percy Grainger. The only 
other symphonic premiére was the intro- 
duction to New York of the D Minor 
Symphony of Hugo Alfven by the Phil- 
harmonic on Friday afternoon, Nov. 26. 





Percy Grainger again showed himself 
the champion of the contemporary com- 
poser, When on Sunday afternoon, Nov. 
28, he was soloist with the New York 
Symphony’in the New York premiére of 
Carpenter’s Concertino. 

The work was first played by Mr. 
Grainger in 1916 with the Chicago Sym- 
phony. It has since undergone revision. 
Mr. Grainger believes in it and he played 
it with mastery and an extraordinary 
sympathy. Naturally, it is not a show- 
piece in the old sense. It is, first of all, 
a composition, one in which the composer 
has treated orchestra and piano in the 
modern manner of a duet rather than 
the ancient way of having one hundred 
men accompany one. Rhythmically it is 
fascinating, far more so than anything 
we know of Mr. Carpenter’s. Harmoni- 
cally it is paementeresqiae to the core, 
while melodieally it is less interesting. 
Mr. Carpenter can hardly be accused of 
being a happy melodist. The instrumen- 
tation is adroit, a bit too heavy at times 
(or was the orchestra too boisterous?). 
Mr. Grainger rode to a sweeping success 
in the piece, and it may be said to his 
credit that he made the audience feel 
his enthusiasm for the work. At the 
close Mr. Grainger received a big laurel 
wreath. He had many recalls and shared 
the applause by pointing to Mr. Carpen- 
ter, who was present in a box. 

Before the Carpenter Concertino Mr. 
Damrosch led his men in an amazing 
performance of Liszt’s “Faust” Sym- 
phony, one that was utterly devoid of 
poetic beauty, and that was badly pro- 
portioned from the opening sentences of 
the “Faust” section. The loveliest music 
in the work, the “Gretchen,” was spoiled 
by being played allegretto gentile instead 
of andante soave as Liszt marked it. 
Tchaikovsky’s “Nutcracker” Suite at the 
end of the list was played with distress- 
ing roughness and lack of precision. 

A. W. K. 





Josef Stransky introduced Hugo Alf- 
ven’s D Minor Symphony at the after- 
noon concert on Nov. 26. Mr. Alfven, 
who is now the musical director at the 
University of Upsala, is said to be a pro- 
ficient contrapuntist. It must be true, 
as the symphony abounds in fugues and 
fugato passages, and single instruments 
and whole choirs weave in and out 
through the entire work. As a whole, it 
ls light and pleasing, more or less aca- 
demic in structure and harmony and not 
startling in any way. 

The Smetana “Ultava” was well 
Played except for an unlooked-for dis- 
sonance in one of the final sections. The 
“Siegfried Idyl” was interesting and the 
Liszt’s “Préludes,” which would up the 
Program sufficiently bombastic. 





Efrem Zimbalist was the soloist with 
the National Symphony at its concerts 
uesday evening and Wednesday after- 
noon, when the program was devoted to 
D'Indy’s “Summer Day on the Moun- 
tain,” the Glazounoff Violin Concerto, 
and Smetana’s “Bartered Bride” Over- 
ture. There was fine art in Mr. Zimbal- 
ist’s playing of the concerto—art which 
‘ould not, however, relieve the work of 
its saccharine insipidity. As at his recent 
recital, the violinist played with all his 
ormer poise and grace, and with a com- 
Mand of the technical resources of his 
Instrument which did not need to invoke 
the spectacular. 

he orchestra played_ sonorously 
throughout the program, and Mr. Bo- 
anzky achieved many attractive individ- 





ual effects. But the D’Indy “symphonic 
pictures” have not the exaltation of the 
altitudes they seek to mirror and their 
“spreading shadows” and “enwrapping 
peace” are spun out to tedium. “The 
Bartered Bride” Overture closed the pro- 
gram with welcome directness and vigor. 


Kerekjarto to Give Third Recital 
in New York 


Kerekjarto, the violinist, who has al- 
ready given two successful recitals at 
Carnegie Hall, will give a third on the 
evening of Dec. 6. Aside from his reg- 
ular program he will play three numbers 
to his own accompaniment which he re- 
corded for the Ampico. 





Music Optimists to Play Schenck Work 


The Society of American Music Optim- 


ists, Mana-Zucca, founder and president, 
will give a Quartet for Strings, by El- 
liot Schenck, its first performance at 
their concert of Dec. 5. The work will be 
played by members of the Philharmonic 
Orchestra. 








Announce Prescribed Works 
for National Federation Contest 








| ye satgemcenevda of the prescribed 
list of compositions for the choice of 
contestants wishing to enter the Young 
Artists’ Contests of the Federated Music 
Clubs of New York State is made as 
follows: 

Piano: Bach, Chromatic Fantasy and 
Fugue, Toccata Fugue D Minor, ar- 
ranged by Tausig; Fantasy and Fugue, 
G Minor, arranged by Liszt; Prelude and 
Fugue in D Minor, Bach-Busoni; A 
Minor Prelude and Fugue, arranged by 
Liszt, and Italian Concerto; or 

Beethoven: Sonata, Op. 27, No. 2; 
Sonata, Op. 31, Nos. 2 and 3; Sonata, 
Op. 53; Sonata, Op. 57; Sonata, Op. 81; 
Sonata, Op. 90. 

Chopin: Nocturne in C Minor or G 
Major (in thirds), Nocturne in D Flat 
Major, Nocturne in E Major, any 
Ballad, Sonata, Scherzo, or any Etude; 
Polonaise in A Flat; or 

Schumann: Sonata G Minor or F 
Sharp Minor, Etudes Symphoniques, 
Carnival, Op. 9. 

Liszt (Test for bravura style): Hun- 
garian Rhapsodies, 4, 6, 12, 14; any one 
of the Etudes; or 

Rubinstein: Any one of the Etudes. 

MacDowell: “Les Orientals,” 
“Witches’ Dance,” “March Wind” Etude, 
or any movement from any Sonata; or 


Arne Oldberg: Sonata in B Flat Minor, 
Op. 28; or 

Cadman: Sonata A Major. 

In Violin the choice is: 

Group 1—Bach: One movement from 
any of the six Sonatas for Violin alone, 
or, one movement from a composition by 
Vitali, Corelli, Tartini, Mozart, Vivaldi, 
Pugnani, or other early composer. 

Group 2—Vieuxtemps: Concerto No. 
4, D Minor, Ist movement; or Wieniaw- 
ski: Concerto No. 2, D Minor, 1st move- 
ment; or Lalo: Concerto, D Minor, 1st 
or 4th and 5th movement; or one move- 
ment from any of the standard concertos 
not submitted by the contestant for 
Group No. 1 (If the slow movement is 
chosen, either the preceding or following 
quick movement must be played). 

Group 3—Sarasate: ‘“Zigeunerwei- 
sen”; or Beethoven: Romances; or 
Hubay: Zephyr. 

In Voice: 

Group 1—One air by Handel, Mozart, 
Gluck or an early Italian composer. 

Group 2—Selections from any ora- 
torio. 

Group 3—Aria from any language; or 
Two Songs, one German or French, and 
one English. 

One work from each group must be 
offered by the contestants. 

For all information, write to State 
Chairman of Contests, Mrs. William 
Sada Cowen, 65 Central Park West, New 
York, N. Y. 





VERITABLE TRIUMPH 
FOR MOISEIWITSCH 


Progress. Seen in Pianist’s Art 
at Carnegie Hall 
Recital 


Benno Moiseiwitsch gave his first 
recital of the season at Carnegie Hall 
last Saturday afternoon. The young 
pianist, one of the pleasant revelations 
of last year, is well liked in this city. 
This fact is the more gratifying in view 
of his sincerity and serious artistic pur- 


pose. His playing is untinselled with 
any device of flashiness or cheap effect, 
and the eager enthusiasm of his hearers 
reflects credit on their taste. He gave an 
over-lengthy program last week. But 
the audience demanded several numbers 
over again and then, at the end of more 
than two hours of music, charged down 
the aisles to the stage rim, clamorous 
for more. 

Mr. Moiseiwitsch’s art revealed prog- 
ress. None of those dizzy accesses of 
speed, noted when he first played here, 
marred the design and _ structural 
clarity of his music last week. More- 
over, the style seemed to have gained 
somewhat in breadth and weightiness. 
He was no longer essentially the minia- 
turist. And he never was surer of him- 
self technically. He played with superb, 
unwavering dexterity but always with an 
eye to illuminations of detail. Mr. 
Moiseiwitsch’s tone has always been best 
in moments of delicate nuance. Such 
remains the case, and although he has 
obviously sought to enlarge the dynamic 
scale of his playing the tonal quality 
does not preserve a corresponding ex- 
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cellence throughout the _ range. In 
moments of vigor it lacks color and sing- 
ing beauty, and suffers from dryness 
and, in the higher register of the in- 
strument, from a brittle quality. 

The program included the Bach G 
Minor Fantasie and Fugue in Liszt’s 
arrangement, Beethoven’s ‘‘Moonlight” 
Sonata, some Brahms and Chopin, a 
“Conte” and “Scherzo Infernale” by the 
Russian Medtner, Liszt’s “Don Giovan- 
ni” Fantasie and his transcription of the 
“Liebestod.” The pianist gave a beauti- 
fully proportioned and crisp, cleanly ar- 
ticulated performance of the Bach fugue. 
His treatment of the sonata shunned 
sentimentality in the first movement but 
had grace and energy in the remaining 
two. The Brahms and Chopin offered 
much to praise though Mr. Moiseiwitch’s 
art never achieves any burning emotional 
issues. It is clear, reasoned, intelligent 
and within certain limits, dramatic and 
brilliant but never profound or apoca- 
lyptic. H. F. P. 





Mrs. Frederic H. Snyder Inaugurates 


Studio Musicale Series .,,~ 


Mrs. Frederic H. Snyder, New York 
vocal teacher, re-opened her studio re- 
cently with a large enrolment of pupils, 
many of whom are identified with opera 
circles both,in New York and the West. 
Marguerite Fontrese, mezzo-soprano, is 
listed for important appearances.. Mrs. 
Snyder will give a series of musicales 
during the winter in which a number 
of prominent artists will be introduced. 





Whitehill Under Direction of Concert 
Management Arthur Judson 


Concert Management Arthur Judson 
announces that Clarence Whitehill, bari- 
tone of the Metropolitan, has joined the 
list of artists now under the direction of 
the Philadelphia bureau. In addition to 
Mr. Whitehill, Concert Management 
Arthur Judson is presenting Margaret 
Matzenauer, contralto; Alfred Cortot, 
pianist; Olga Samaroff, pianist, and 
Hans Kindler, ’cellist. 


BOSTON SYMPHONY 
IN SPLENDID FETTLE 


Monteux Forces Play Richly 
Varied Program—Other 
Events in “Hub” 


BosTon, Nov. 26.—The Boston Sym- 
phony presented at its seventh series of 
concerts a program with that varied in- 
terest characteristic of the excellent 
judgment of Mr. Monteux, the conductor. 
Opening with Mendelssohn’s delightful 
Octet for Strings, followed by Respighi’s 
symphonic poem, “Fountains of Rome” 
(played at the fifth series of concerts 
and repeated by request), the concert 
ended with Stravinsky’s droll orchestral 
suite from “Petrouchka.” 


The Octet, written when Mendelssohn 
was only sixteen years of age, is never- 
theless rich in feeling, sensitive in modu- 
lation, and masterful in workmanship. 
The Scherzo delights with a rhythmic 
zest charged with imaginative quality. 
The work gave the audience an excellent 
opportunity to hear the strings in their 
entirety. The tone was alive, vibrant, 
full of body, and at times sensuously 
warm. - 

The repetition of “The Fountains of 
Rome” was fully justified, judging from 
the sincerely enthusiastic applause of the 
audience. 

Stravinsky’s “Petrouchka” is music 
that smells of the earth. Mr. Monteux, 
with unmistakable gusto and _ relish, 
served this plate of steaming Russian 
country food. Raymond Havens, at the 
piano, entered into the playful spirit 
with a vigorous, humorous, and au- 
thoritative characterization. The Bos- 
tonians are really proud of their Sys- 
phony Orchestra once more. Mr. Mon- 
teux, despite the severe handicaps of two 
reorganizations, has moulded an orches- 
tra of undeniable worth. H. L 





Fergusson’s Recital Among Events 


BosTon, Nov. 12.—The Boston Sym- 
phony yesterday afternoon, for the first 
time in Boston, performed four Preludes 
for orchestra by Gustav Strube, a mem- 
ber of this orchestra until 1913. The 
work was cordially received. 

Recitals were given by Alexander 
Gunn, pianist, in Jordan Hall, Nov. 14, 
and George Fergusson, baritone, in Jor- 
dan Hall, on Nov. 11, this being the 
latter’s first recital since his return 
from Europe, where he was engaged 
as the leading baritone with the Royal 
Covent Garden Opera Company. He 
was especially favored in his sing- 
ing “Le Temps des lilas,” Chaus- 
son; “No Words, My Beloved,” Tchaikov- 
sky; “My Native Land,” Gretchaninoff; 
“Interiur,” Moussorgsky; “Sea Fever,” 
Ireland, and “The Good Samaritan,” 
Chadwick. 

Mr. Fergusson, who has long enjoyed 
an international reputation, has a true 
baritone voice; his intonation was pure, 
and he showed taste and intelligence in 
his interpretations at all times. 

Alfred De Voto was the accompanist. 
Homer Humphrey played the organ ac- 
companiments. 

The Apollo Club gave the first concert 
of its fiftieth season last evening in 
Jordan Hall. Mrs. Caroline Hudson 
Alexander was the soloist, and Messrs. 
Walter Kidder, John Shaughnessy and 
William H. O’Brien sang the minor solo 
parts. Emil Mollenhauer conducted. 
with Frank H. Luker at the piano and 
E. Rupert Sircom at the organ. 

The second concert of the People’s 
Symphony Orchestra was given yester- 
day afternoon in Convention Hall before 
an appreciative audience that filled every 
seat in the auditorium. Emil Mollen- 
hauer conducted. 

Mme. Galli-Curci made her second 
appearance this season in Symphony 
Hall yesterday afternoon before an 
audience that taxed the capacity of the 
hall. Manuel Berenguer accompanied 
her with the flute and Homer Samuels 
was the piano accompanist. a. 2 





Gabrilowitsch Delights Philadelphians in 
Season’s Only Local Recital 


PHILADELPHIA, Nov. 19.—Ossip Gabri- 
lowitsch made his only recital appearance 
here this season at the Academy of Mu- 
sic, last week, playing with his wonted 
skill and imagination. His program in- 
cluded the somewhat unhackneyed 
Beethoven B Flat Major Sonata, which 
was superbly played. W. R. M. 
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ZANESVILLE, OHIO.—T. M. Welles, 
basso, has gone to Los Angeles to coach 
with F. X. Arens. 

* * * 


ASHEVILLE, N. C.—The Asheville Ki- 
wan‘s Club has undertaken the musical 
education of Ruth O’Shaunessy, who al- 
though blind, has displayed marked 
talent. 

ak * oa 

OAKLAND, CAL.—Alice Verlet, soprano; 
Robert Velton, violinist, and Victor 
Young, pianist, were heard in an Edison 
tone-test recital in Civic Auditorium re- 
cently. 

* * bo 

Boston.—Charlotte de Volt, violinist, 
has just returned to this city from a 
seven months’ tour with the de Voit 
Trio. They successfully covered thir- 
teen states. 

* * * 

ALLENTOWN, PA.—Ernest Hutcheson 
gave a piano recital here on Nov. 11 in 
the Lyric Theater to an interested audi- 
ence. Allentown will long remember his 
unusual program. : 

WASHINGTON, D. C.—Mme. Maud AI- 
bert, contralto, was heard before the 
Friday Morning Music Club and the Arts 
Club recently. She was assisted by 
Ethelyn Dryden, pianist. 


WILMINGTON, DEL.—The sixth annual 
recital by the singing pupils of Eleanor 
Girton Kemery was given at the New 
Century Club recently. Sarah Hudson 
White was the accompanist. 


CuHIcAGo.—Dwight Edrus Cook, tenor, 
assisted by Beulah Taylor Porter, ac- 
companist, gave the program at the 
Edgewater Twilight Musicale, in the 
Edgewater Beach Hotel recently. 


SPARTANBURG, S. C.—The recent re- 
cital given by Madeline Hunt, Canadian 
contralto, in the ballroom of the Cleve- 
land Hotel for the benefit of the Baby 
Hospital, was a success in every way. 

MANCHESTER, N. H.—An interesting 
organ recital was given lately in St. 
Paul’s Church, Concord,. N. H., by H. 
Maitland Barnes, organist, assisted by 
Lucile Thompson and Alice Racine. 


OAKLAND, CAL.—Wm. F. Laraia, suc- 
cessor to Signor De Grassi, as violin in- 
struetor at Mills College, gave his initial 
recital on the campus, with the assist- 
ance of Joseph McIntyre, pianist, re- 
cently. 

* * * 

Woronoco, Mass.—Mrs. Carl Eck- 
berg of Springfield, Mrs. Minnie Bagg 
and Frances Bagg of West Springfield, 
and Mrs. W. O. Johnson of Woronoco, 
gave an enjoyable program in the Union 
Church recently. 

* * * 

ASHEVILLE, N. C.—Alva H. Lowe sang 
two solos at the banquet given by the 
Asheville Rotary Club in honor of of- 
ficers of the national convention of the 
United Daughters of the Confederacy 


during its recent session. 
ok * 6 


ELmirA, N. Y.—John Philip Sousa 
and his band gave a concert at the 
State Armory under the auspices of the 
American Legion recently. Mr. Sousa 
was guest at a dinner given in his honor 
by the Elmira Rotary Club. 


ZANESVILLE, OHIO.—‘“Carmen” was 
given at the Weller Theater recently 
with Lorna Doone Jackson as Carmen, 
Edward Hunter as Escamillo and Frieda 
La Viness as Micaela. The orchestra was 
under May Valentine's Jeadership. 


POTTSVILLE, PA.—A recent visitor to 
Pottsville, Pa., was Dr. Hollis E. Dann, 
newly appointed as supervisor of the 
public music in the State. While here he 
visited the Braun school and reviewed 
the work of the Third Brigade Band. 


CEARKSBURG, W. VA.—The 205th pro- 
gram of the Marcato Club was the Jenny 
Lind concert given by Mrs. Elsa Gund- 
ling Duga of Wheeling, assisted by Mrs. 
Homer Williams and Mr. and Mrs. Max 
Donner of the State University. 


AAT Oe 1 OF: 
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BRISTOL, CONN.—The Glee Club of the 
Southside School has elected John White, 


- president; Helen Warzinski, vice-presi- 


dent; Alfred Herold, secretary and 
treasurer; Helen Lipson, librarian, and 
Wallace Carlson, in charge of the con- 
cert committee. 

. ok * 

York, Pa.—Samuel W. Greist, who 
during the past five years served as bass 
soloist at St. Mark’s Evangelical Luth- 
eran Church, Hanover, near here, has 
resigned. Mr. Greist has accepted a 
position as soloist in a Lutheran church 
at Wichita, Kan. 

ok * * 

ASHEVILLE, N. C.—The piano. pupils 
of Mme. E. A. Ogle gave their first re- 
cital of the season last week. The St. 
Cecilia Choral Club of West Asheville 
has just been formed with Maude E. 
Truitt as director. Membership is lim- 
ited to eighteen. | 


MORGANTOWN, W. VA.—The_ Univer- 
sity School of Music’s first student reci- 
tal of the season was held recently, the 
participants being Virginia Compton- 
Talbott, Isabelle Bevington, Nettie Daw- 
kins, Alma Martin, Pauline Mattingly 
and Freda Lindamood. | 


PORTLAND, ORE—Kathryn Sharkey, 
violinist; Ruba Arthur, soprano; Mrs. 
Annie O’Brian, reader, and Virgil Edwin 
Isham, Lila Mae Jewell, Mary S. Mar- 
tin and Roy Marion Wheeler, pianists, 
furnished the program at the recent 
meeting of the Schumann Society. 


INDIANA, Pa.—Lada, American con- 
cert dancer, was enthusiastically re- 
ceived, when she appeared as the first 
number on the course given at the Nor- 
mal School by R. Deane Shure, directcr 
of music. She was assisted by the Pawl- 
ing Trio and Mabel Corlew, soprano. 


BRIDGEPORT, CONN—Jean Stockwell, 
violinist, gave a recital at the People’s 
Presbyterian Church under the auspices 
of the Men’s Club recently. She was 
assisted by Clarence J. Lavey, tenor; 
Mary Britton, reader; Catherine Russell, 
soprano, and William Davenport, organ- 
ist. ya * i 

ITHACA, N. Y.—The third of the series 
of faculty recitals was given at the 
Ithaca Conservatory of Music, by R. H. 
Richards, tenor, assisted by Elizabeth 
Hirn, pianist. Mr. Richards is one of 
the new members of the faculty and has 
charge of the work in public school mu- 
sic. SAS. , 

LIMA, OHI0.—The quartet at Market 
Street Presbyterian Church, Mrs. F. E. 
Gooding, soprano; Mrs. R. O. Woods, 
contralto; J. Allen Grubb, tenor, and 
Fred Calvert, bass, with Mrs. Calvert at 
the organ presented an unusually ambi- 
tious musical program last Sunday eve- 
ning. 

na * * 

ZANESVILLE, OHIO.—Mildred Hughes, 
Ruth Kappes, Hilda Owen, Buehl Mason, 
Beatrice Schwartz, pianists; with Vera 
Clossman Buker, soprano; Mrs. Julia 
Kerlin of Coshocton, soprano; Mrs. S. A. 
Dennis and Mrs. Metcalf were heard in 
concert recently. Ruth Kappes and Cora 
Jean Geis were the ,aecompanists. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO —Harriet Hegner, 
soprano; Augusta Litzendorf, contralto; 
George Rambo, tenor, and Richard Fluke, 
bass, formed a quartet from the College 
of Music which gave two concerts last 
week, one in Portsmouth and the other 
in Marietta, Ohio. Frederick J. Hoff- 
man, pianist, was the accompanist. 


ATHENS, GA—Among the artists 
whom Mildred Rutherford, president of 
the Lucy Cobb Institute, has presented 
to the students of the school this seasor. 
are Lenora Sparkes, Louise Lindner, 
Roderick White, Mrs. James Haygood. 
Alice Jones, Harriet May Crenshaw and 
Frederick Waide. 

* ca * 

LEXINGTON, Mo.—The first concert of 
the season given by the faculty of the 
conservatory of music of Central: Col- 
lege took place recently in Murrell Audi- 


torium. Those taking part in the pro- 
gram were D. F. Conrad, director of the 
conservatory; Edyth M. Carver, Emory 
Todhunter, Jo Hinesley and Mr. Little. 


NEWARK, N. J.—Forty pupils of the 
Newark high schools, including Louise 
Westwood, supervisor of music, and sev-. 
eral members of the music department, 
were invited to attend the concert given 
by the New York Symphony at the De- 
Witt Clinton High School in New York 
for the benefit of high School musicians. 

WATERBURY, CONN.—Gilbert and Sul- 
livan’s opera, “Ruddigore,” was given in 
Poli’s Theater, on Nov. 12, the cast in- 
cluding George Bogues as Richard Daunt- 
less; Dan Marble as Robin; Bertrand 
Goltra as Sir Despard, Eva Quintard as 
Dame Hannah; arionne Godbout as 
Rose Maybred, and Alice May Carley as 
Mad Margaret. 

* * * 

MOUNT VERNON, IowA.—The first of a 
series of recitals by the members of the 
Cornell College Conservatory of Music 
was given the evening of Nov. 10 by 
Annie Pierce, soprano. Miss Pierce’s 
program delighted the audience of Cor- 
nell students and Mount Vernon towns- 
people. Her numbers were sung with 
beauty of tone, intelligent interpretation 
and attention to detail. 

* * * 

BERKELEY, CAL—Greek Theater con- 
certs of the last two Sundays have been 
contributed by the Alameda High School 
Orchestra and Glee Club, W. J. Stratton 
and Hazel Hunter conducting; and the 
Southern Pacific Band and Glee Club of 
Sacramento. J. E. Weida is director of 
this group of musicians, and had the as- 
sistance of Mrs. Wieda, soprano, and 
Ruth Pepper, accompanist. 

* * 

NEw Beprorp, MAss.—In keeping with 
the policy it has maintained for seven 
years of increasing the musical apprecia- 
tion of the New Bedford public, the 
Cercle Gounod has arranged for a short 
series of two free “music lectures” to be 
given this winter in the High School 
auditorium. The first lecture is an- 
nounced for Nov. 23, when Guy Maier, 
American pianist, will give a “concert 
talk.” 

ok * * 


WIcHITA, KAN.—The Wichita Musi- 
cal Club gave an interesting program of 
Indian music in the music room of the 
Central High School on Nov. 19, before 
an audience of friends and members of 
the club. The program was performed 
by the following members: Mmes. Mabel 
Fleming, Foster Hamilton, Melda Bas- 
sett, Miss Richards, Maud Rowles, Selma 
Ahrens, Marguerite Millhaubt,- Marcia 
Higginson. 

* * * 

MIDDLETOWN, OHI0.—The second of 
the series of concerts offered by the 
Armco Club of this city was given on 
Nov. 28 by -a string quartet from the 
Cincinnati Conservatory off Music. 
Misses Jean Kirk and Mary Louise Gale, 
with Edward Buck and Rubin Phillips, 
comprised the violin and ’cello group. 
This was one of the programs offered by 
the Conservatory to community centers 
for their free musicales. 

* o* * 

CINCINNATI, OHIO.—In the series of 
Community Center concerts given this 
season in Cincinnati that of Saturday, 
Nov. 20, was held in the auditorium of 
East High School. The Cincinnati Con- 
servatory String Orchestra, assisted by 
Margaret Spaulding, soprano, and Jean 
Kirk, violinist, gave an unusually inter- 
esting program. The orchestra under 
the direction of Pier Tirindelli played 
Mozart, Pierné, Bizet and Godard num- 
bers. 

* OK * 

OROVILLE, CAL.—One of the most suc- 
cessful concerts of the season was the 
one given before the Teachers’ Institute. 
by Orley See, violinist; Lotta Harris, so- 
prano, and Christine Howells, flautist, 
all of San Francisco with Donald Curry, 
baritone, of Sacramento. Howard P. 
Short, superintendent of city schools, and 
actively connected with Oroville’s unique 
Community Center, was sponsor for the 
concert, which was attended by a record 
house. 

* es * 

SPARTANBURG, S. C.—At the recent 
meeting of the board of directors of the 
Spartanburg Music Festival, four or- 
chestras were considered for the coming 
spring festival A committee was 
named to confer with Dr. Edmond Mor- 
ris, director of the festival, regarding 
the matter. Lowery Jenkins, secretary 
of the board, stated that the expense of 
the 1920. Festival was $18,203.53, and 
that the receipts from the sale of tickets 
had been $19,429, leaving a balance on 
hand of $1,225.47. 





DAYTON, OHIO.—With more than s+. 


members enrolled, a Junior Music ( lub 
has been organized by members of ;},. 
Women’s Music Club. Officers \ .,, 
elected at a meeting held at the }, .., 
of Mrs. Charles Seybold. They inc},,,), 
president, Katharine Wolf; vice-py. .;’ 
dent, Alma Millonig; secretary, F) ,) 
Groth. The Club meets once ey y, 
month at the homes of the members ,} 
the Senior Club, and to assist the | 
tesses a committee of Juniors was .. 
pointed comprising Ruth Kemper, | \, 
Miller, Sophia Passe, Ruth Kurtz, \ j\. 
dred Frank and Ruth Fisher. 


* * * 


NEW BRITAIN, CONN.—Joseph (),j; 
Beebe, organist of the South Congre +s. 
tional Church of this city, has e .. 
pleted a series of Sunday evening or); 
recitals, in which he was assisted 
Josephine Simpson, soprano; Mrs. No;- 
man Hobson, contralto; John Dowd 
tenor, and George Dowd, baritone. |}. 
New Britain Musical Club held its <o¢ 
ond musicale at the Grammar Seho9] 
Hall, recently. Those taking part were 
Miss Harvey, Miss Hine and Mrs. And. 
zulatis, pianists; Mrs. Tuttle and Miss 
Schade, contraltos; Mr. Latham and \jr. 
Klein, baritones; Mr. Stuhlman, tenor: 
Mr. Fleitzer, violinist, and Miss Farr]. 


soprano. 
* * * 


CINCINNATI, OHI0.—The Cincinnati 
Conservatory is presenting a series of 
Saturday afternoon recitals free to the 
public, in which pupils from the various 
departments of the school are offered jy 
solo work. On Nov. 13 the following 
pupils of Mrs. Ida Ulmer Jenner, Peter 
Froelich, Frederic Shailer Evans and 


Leo Paalz were heard in recital; Ira 


Falkenstein, Stanley Paul Fleisher, Ruth 
Hunter, David Lowenstein, Lucille }ul- 
mer, of Houston, Miss.; Russel Moore, of 
Harriman, Tenn.; Katherine Donald, of 
Hattiesburg, Miss.; Mary Earnest, of 
Chuckey, Tenn., and McConnell Erwin, 
of Chattanooga, Tenn. 


* * * 


Lima, OHI0.—AIl the larger church 
congregations are enjoying special music 
programs this month. The First Chris- 
tian Church presented an elaborate pro- 
gram recently, under the direction of 
Arthur Daniels, violinist, with the assist- 
ance of Walter Negelspach, Charles 
Allison, Bernard Heller, Paul Green, 
Andrew Nicol, Harold Shrider, [red 
Kocher, Howard Robinson, James Kelley, 
Russell Stewart, Thomas Sidener, Made- 
leine Engle and Edith Whitten, all vio- 
linists; Florence Priest, soprano; Luther 
Spayde, pianist, and Harvey Knowles, 
cornetist, and Fred Kocher who played 
both the trombone and the ’cello. 


* * * 


MORGANTOWN, W. VA. — At the 
Woman’s Music Club’s third meeting of 
the season, held in Phillips’ Music Hall, 
the program was devoted to Brahms. 
Those taking part were: piano, Mrs. 
Bowman, Mrs. Davis, Mrs. Angeline 
Donner, and Mrs. Reger; voice, Anna De 
Lynn, Mrs. Lucy Dille, Mrs. Donne’, 
Mrs. Donald Lazelle, Mrs. Muller, and 
Mary Williams; violin, Prof. Allen of 
the Department of Mathematics of the 
University. The accompanists were Mrs. 
Ethel Borden Black, Mrs. Angeline |on- 
ner, Mrs. Duncan, and Mrs. Benjamin 
Oppenheimer. Irena Osborn gave a brief 
talk on the life of Brahms, and the 
club chorus gave two numbers. Agnes ©. 
Johnson spoké on “High School Credits 
for Outside Music Study.” 


* * * 


PORTLAND, ORE.—The glee club of the 
Oregon Normal School at Monmouth has 
been organized and will give Taylors 
cantata “The Highwayman.” The fol- 
lowing are members of the club: I'rs' 
sopranos, K. Hoben, D. Hays, M. A!ex- 
ander, O. Wirtz, A. Quisenberg, L. Hyde; 
M. Benedict, F. Ric ey, V. Denney, ™. 
Wilson, H. Graham, E. Waterman, * 
Whipple, and Eula Moore; second ‘°- 
pranos; M. Paul, D. Conklin, A. Boetye! 
E. Plett, V. Kizer, J. Carroll, H. Ous‘ey: 
V. Osburn E. Moser, C. Kellum, E. Fitts, 
E. Bolt, F. Davis, E. Tichner, M. Don:!¢- 
son, F. Larson, M. Hartnett, E. Chap- 
man, M. Prieshoff, Z. Landon, G. M«'™- 
sten, E. Whipple, E. McCallister, A. rill- 
son, N. Copenharer, S. Williamson, 
Meadows, M. Shay, M. Sloop and 
Brande; altos: E. Madsen, K. Mado: 
B. Anderson, S. Berg, E. Cole, E. D'«!- 
son, G. Sayre, V. Rotzien, I. Kocher, \: 
Schelling, E. Schrunk, E. Huskell, / 
Tarr, F. Adams and H. Hickethier. !"° 
following officers were elected for ‘"° 
term: Mary Wilson, president; Ze: 
Landon; vice-president; Esther Cha)- 
man, secretary and treasurer and Maré 
Schuette, director. 
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A concert was given by members of 
the faculty at the Malkin Music School 
on the afternoon of Nov. 28. Trios by 
Mendelssohn were played by Leo Small, 
piand; Daniel Manso, violin, and Leo 
Troostwyk, ’cello. Solo numbers by 
Gluck and Von Goens were played by 
Mr. Troostwyk. Amy Cohn, contralto, 
presented an aria from “Samson et Da- 
lila” and a group of songs. Mr. Small 
and Mr. Manso gave groups of solos by 
Liszt and Verdi-Liszt, Chopin-Sarasata 
and Vieuxtemps, respectively. 





Sergei Klibansky, the New York vocal 
teacher, announces several recent en- 
gagements for his pupils. George Grafe, 
tenor, has been booked for forty weeks 
with the Keith Circuit. Ruth Pearcy, 

‘ralto, sang with marked success be- 
the Elks’ Club; she also appeared 
e Capitol Theater and has been en- 
i for two concerts at Wanamaker’s. 
7 Lane Shepherd, soprano, scored at 
icert with Albert Spalding in Blue- 

Va. She will be on tour until 
3tmas. 
the studio recital which Mr. Kliban- 
rave Nov. 19, Lottice Howell, Marie 
ines, George Grafe, William Fisher, 
William Munroe were heard. Felice 
tregorio has been engaged for a con- 
« in Wilkes-Barre, Pa., and Lotta 


Madden, soprano, was cordially received 
at a recent concert in the DeWitt Clinton 
High School. Sudwarth Frasier is now 
singing at the Capitol Theater, and 
Garry McGarry was heard as soloist at 
the concert of the “Southland Singers” 
in the Plaza Hotel, Nov. 20. 





The Haywood Institute of Universal 
Song resumed activities late in Septem- 
ber with an enrolment of more than 100 
students who are studying the subject of 
voice culture in class form. Since the 
middle of October three new classes have 
been formed with twenty students in 
each class. With the exception of one 
new class, which Mr. Haywood has 
formed for the purpose of demonstration, 
and the classes which were under his 
personal instruction last season, the 
classes in voice culture are entirely under 
the direction of his assistant teacher, 
J. U. Woodside. The demands made 
upon Mr. Haywood’s time by the large 
enrolment of private pupils makes this 
necessary. Special classes in sight sing- 
ing and interpretation have been formed. 
W. C. Rogers, supervisor of music at 
Ossining, N. Y., is conducting the sight 
singing classes, and Sol Alberti the 
classes in interpretation. Throughout 
the winter monthly musicales will be 
given by the students in these classes. 





REFINED ARTISTRY MARKS 
ALFREDO OSWALD’S DEBUT 





svuth American Pianist Reveals Admir- 
able Gifts at His Initial New 
York Recital 


Alfredo Oswald, a pianist from South 
America, made his first appearance in 
Aeolian Hall last Saturday afternoon, 
playing to a good-sized audience com- 
posed chiefly of his countrymen. The 
opening number, a Bach fantasy and 
fugue, revealed admirable gifts in the 
performer—gifts which were in evidence 
throughout the program. This was fol- 


lowed by three Seventeenth Century 
pieces, Scarlatti’s “Caprice” being es- 
pecially well played and much liked by 
the audience. The second number was 
Beethoven’s seldom heard Variations in 
*. Op. 34, followed by a group of short 
pieces by H. Oswald, father of the 
pianist, and a number of Chopin com- 
positions, . 

Mr. Oswald’s musicianly gifts include 
a finely developed technique, good ped- 
aling, admirable taste in phrasing and 
seriousness. He has not, however, a 
wide range of dynamics and lacks drama- 
tic’ instinct for thrilling climaxes; but 
in the more lyric passages, his clear 
tone and artistic sense are always in 
evidence, lifting his performance out of 
the realm of mere correctness, often 
attaining heights of poetic eloquence by 
means of his simple and Epatnenes. aye 
try. . C. 





“FALSTAFF” AT THE RIVOLI 





Emanuel List Sings Rollicking Airs from 
“Synthetic” Opera 


Hugo Riesenfeld introduced what may 
be termed a “most shocking” precedent 
in securing a novelty for the musical 
program at the Rivoli Theater last week. 
In order to exploit his basso profundo 
star in his favorite réle, it was desired 
to present him as Falstaff, but inasmuch 


as the prologue to the feature film was 
only ten minutes in duration, there was 
no time for many of his rollicking airs. 
The result was that Herbert Schulze and 
Joziah Zuro, director of the New School 
of Opera and Ensemble, were put to work 
on both Verdi’s and Nicolai’s versions of 
‘The Merry Wives of Windsor,” to syn- 
thesize the conglomeration. Keys were 
changed, tempos disarranged. Twelve 
ars from one opera were joined to four 
of another and added to a score composed 
by Mr. Zuro. Lines were changed, left 
Out and new ones written, with the re- 
sult that “Falstaff’s Dream” was neither 
Verdi’s nor Nicolai’s, but a harmonious, 
pleasing ensemble withal. The various 
roles were sung by Grace Eastman, 
a. Shelby, Paul Oscard and Eman- 
iel List. 


Rosa Simon Offers Recital in Aeolian 
Hall 


Sensitiveness of tone and adequate 
technique distinguished the work of Rosa 
Simon, a pianist heard in recital at Aeo- 
lian Hall on Nov. 26. In the Franck 
Prelude, Fugue and Variations, two 
Brahms numbers, Rhapsody, Op. 79, No. 
2, and an Intermezzo, and two Griffes 
numbers, she did her best work. A lack 
of force, however, dulled her perform- 
ance of the Chopin Sonata in B Minor 
and her numbers by Ravel, Schumann 
and Rachmaninoff, also tending to make 
somewhat monotonous a program of very 
interesting promise. PF. BG. 





Queen Mother 
of Spain Honors 
Tamaki Miura 


Tamaki Miura Enjoys the Morning in 
a Garden at Palermo, Italy 


BILBAO, SPAIN, Nov. 5.—At her 
formance yesterday in “Butterfly” in the 


per- 


Teatro Victoria at San Sebastian, 
Tamaki Miura, the Japanese soprano, 
was especially honored by the Queen 
Mother Maria Cristiana. Following her 
appearances in the first and second act 
Mme. Miura was summoned to the box 
of the Queen, who praised her work. 

Mme. Miura is winning successes in 
her appearances in Spain and after her 
European opera tour, which will end 
with an appearance at the San Carlo 
in Naples on April 15, she will return 
to Japan to spend the summer. During 
the winter of 1921 she is expected to re- 
turn to America for operatic appear- 
ances in Chicago and New York and will 
also be heard in concert. 





ARTISTS PERFORM IN AID 
OF EUROPEAN MUSICIANS 





Greta Torpadie, Claire Svecenski and 


Joseph Fuchs Give Services in 
Benefit Concert 


For the benefit of European musicians 
in need a concert was given on Friday 
evening, Nov. 26, at the home of Mrs. H. 
E. Verran on Park Avenue, New York, 
by Greta Torpadie, soprano; Claire 
Svecenski, pianist, and Joseph Fuchs, 
violinist. Miss Svecenski deserves credit 


for arranging the concert, the idea be- 
ing hers to aid musicians abroad whose 
condition has become perilous in these 
post-war days. 

Miss Svecenski and Mr. Fuchs united 
in performances of Erno Dohnanyi’s 
Sonata in C Sharp Minor, Op. 21, and 
Grieg’s First Sonata, the one in F Major, 
Op. 8, in which they revealed a fine en- 
semble, as well as a genuine sympathy 
with the music. Miss Svecenski is the 
daughter of Louis Svecenski, the noted 
viola player, formerly of Kneisel Quar- 
tet fame. She is an _ accomplished 
pianist. 

A group of seven Scandinavian pieces 
offered Miss Torpadie an opportunity to 
give of her superb art, namely the de- 
livery of a song so that it has a real 
meaning for its hearer. She added to 
the interest of the group by reading 
English versions of the poems before 
each song. How beautifully she read 
them! Among the songs were Alnaes’s 
“Lykken mellem to mennesker,” Alfven’s 
“Skogen Sofver,” Lie’s “Sne” Backer- 
Grondahl’s “Butterflies,” the Swedish 
folksong “Fjorton aar,” and two Nor- 
wegian folksongs, “Aa kjoere vatten,” 
and “Ingerid Sletten,” the last two har- 
monized by A. Walter Kramer. She was 
encored at the close of the group and 
added a Danish folksong of rare charm. 
Miss Svecenski also played the accom- 
paniments for Miss Torpadie with art- 
istic taste. A. W. K. 








Passed Away 





“Wenzel J. Dousek 


ROCHESTER, N. Y., Nov. 23.—Wenzel J. 
Dousek, aged sixty years, well-known in 
musical circles throughout western and 
central New York State and a former 
resident of Rochester, died Nov. 21 of 
heart disease in Hartford, Conn. Mr. 
Dousek was born in Austria and came 
to this country at the age of seventeen, 
locating at Auburn, N. Y. He devoted 
his entire life to music, teaching at 
Auburn, Geneva, Ithaca, Buffalo and 
Canandaigua, in addition to Rochester. 
While here he was organist and choir 
director of the Holy Redeemer Church, 
and later taught music in Cathedral 
High School and in Blessed Sacrament 
Parish. He was also conductor of the 
Badischer Maennerchor while here, and 
was a member of the Musicians’ Union. 
He held membership in the Fourth De- 
gree Assembly of the Knights of Colum- 
bus in Rochester and for a time was or- 
ganist for that organization. 

M. E. W. 





Elisha A. Platt 


SACRAMENTO, CAL., Nov. 20.—Impres- 
sive ceremonies were conducted at the 
funeral of the late Elisha A. Platt, local 
musician known all over California as 
the leader of Platt’s Band. A large or- 
chestra played at the services and a 
band of fifty-five pieces lead the funeral 
cortége. Mr. Platt had been a musician 
from boyhood studying with the best 
teachers. Previous to his death he was 
a member of the Symphony Orchestra at 
Loew’s State Theater. He died Nov. 14 
at the home of his sister, Mrs. E. F. 
Ashworth, after a brief illness. —" 





Mrs. Gertrude T. Wilson 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Dec. 1.—Mrs. 
Gertrude T. Wilson, prominent Wash- 
ington musician, died at her home in 
this city on Nov. 25, after an illness of 
several months. Interment was made at 
Topeka, Kan., her former home. Mrs. 
Wilson came to Washington with her 
husband, who is in Government service, 
several years ago. She was born in 
Camden, Ind. Early in life she showed 
a remarkable aptitude for music, tak- 
ing up her studies with Edward Mac- 
Dowell. Mrs. Wilson, at the time of 
her death, was the organst of the Third 
Church of Christ, Scientist. 

A. T. M. 
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Florence Ferrell 
Gives Recital in 
Her Native Lynn 





Florence Ferrell, Dramatic Soprano 
LYNN, MAss., Nov. 28.—Florence Fer- 


rell, dramatic soprano, gave special 
pleasure in her appearance with Truls 
B. Lagerquist, violinist, under the aus- 
pices of the Women’s Alliance of the 
Unitarian Church. Miss Ferrell is a na- 
tive of Lynn as well as an artist of 
note. Especially well liked were num- 
bers by Ross, the Waltz Song from 
“Romeo et Juliette,” and the Bach- 
Gounod “Ava Maria,” for which Mr. 
Lagerquist played the obbligato. 





Zoellner Quartet Heard in Zanesville 


ZANESVILLE, OHIO, Nov. 19.—Under 
the auspices of the Thursday Matinée 
Music Club, the Zoellner Quartet was 
presented in concert at the Weller Thea- 
ter yesterday evening. The players gamg. 
great pleasure with their program, which 
opened with Beethoven’s Op. 18, No. 6, 
and included also Dohnanyi’s Quartet, 
Op. 15, and “Les Chanteurs de Noél,” by 
Glazounoff; “Glorification,” by Liadoff, 
and “Choeur Danse Russe,” by Rimsky- 
Korsakoff. 





Spross Gives Recital of A. W. Kramer’s 
Compositions 


POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y., Nov. 22.— 
Charles Gilbert Spross, organist at the 
First Presbyterian Church, devoted the 
major portion of his recital at the eve- 
ning service yesterday to compositions by 
A. Walter Kramer of New York. These 
included the organ pieces Concert Prel- 
ude in D Minor, Morning Song, A Night 
Song and “Chant Négre.” At the morn- 
ing service he played as_ prelude 
Kramer’s “Pastorale Réligieuse.” 





Lucy E. Snow 


Boston, Nov. 27.—Lucy E. Snow, who 
played the bass viol in the famous 
Fadettes Ladies’ Orchestra, died Nov. 
24, at her late home in Malden. Miss 
Snow studied under A. Golstein of the 
Boston Symphony. She had resided in 
Malden for thirty-five years. 





Mrs. Lawrence W. Downer 


EASTHAMPTON, MAss., Nov. 20.—Mrs. 
Lawrence W. Downer, for a number of 
years a prominent pianist and singer, 
and a soloist in St. Jerome’s Church, 
Holyoke, died at her home on Nov. 18, at 
the age of sixty-six. W. E. C. 





William Dalliba Dutton 


William Dalliba Dutton, piano manu- 
facturer of New York and Philadelphia, 
died in St. Luke’s Hospital on Nov. 26, 
after an illness of three months, at the 
age of seventy-two. 

Up until the time of his illness Mr. 
Dutton was actively engaged as treas- 
urer and director of Hardman, Peck & 
Co. He came to New York in 1892, to 
assume this position. He served as 
president of the National Piano Manu- 
facturers’ Association during 1902-03. In 
1888, with several other men, he founded 
the Philadelphia Art Club, and was ap- 
pointed by the State of Pennsylvania to 
act as advisory chairman on the State 
Committee on Fine Arts for the Colum- 
bian Exposition. 
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Rzeszewski, Child Chess Marvel, Also a Musical Prodigy 


Singing the Great Aid to Con- 
centration of Eight-Year 
Old Wonder—His Friend- 
ship with Sammy Kramar 
—Psychological Tests Dis- 
close Prodigious Musical 
Memory 


FEW keen writers in their_ stories 

concerning the wonder of Samuel 
Rzeszewski, the eight-and-a-half-year-old 
chess champion, noted that the child con- 
tinually whistled during his game with 
twenty West Point experts, and that 
the harder he played the harder he 
hummed or whistled. But Samuel is 
more than a whistling play boy. As his 
tutor and friend, 1 am happy to have 
ths opportunity to-present to MUSICAL 
AMERICA the measurements of the child’s 
mental ability as a singer, and other 
facts that pertain.to his potential career 
as a master mpsician, as he is now known 
as a kleine«schach meister. 

Schmulke (the Jewish for Little Sam- 
uel and his home name) comes from a 
long line of Jewish Rabbis, authorities 
on the Talmud, and cantors, all spiritual 
minded men and women. His own father 
and mother are ordinary Polish Jews 
of the middle class, his father being at 
the age of forty-five a retired linen mer- 
chant.. The ch‘ld is so thoroughly Jew- 
ish that he speaks Yiddish generously 
and preferably; German, if necessary, 
French if he feels like being diplomatic, 
and English more and more from day to 
day.» However, he understands as much 
of the language of Shakespeare as any 
twelve-year-old American child, even if 
he does not use the King’s English freely. 
And in-all of the conversations with his 
tutor he must express himself finally in 
English. © But Schmulke sings and 
whistles and that is this story. Thereby 
hangs this tale. 

As he moved from. board to board at 
West Point to win nineteen out of twenty 
games, the final one being ‘a draw after 
eighty-five moves, his lips were always 
puckered up; and as he paused for more 
than a second with some opponent who 
was ready: at once to answer his attack, 
those fortunate enough to be near him 
could hear a melody from “Pagliacci” or 
a Jewish prayer or folk song or an aria 
from “Tosca” or “La Bohéme.” Once he 
was whistling “Love Nest.” Where it 
came from no one can tell. He probably 
heard the song in England or on board 


the ship coming to America, and once he . 


hears a good swinging melody it sticks 
like glue to his Purkinje cells. The deeper 
his concentration the louder is his de- 
livery, excepting such times as he is sing- 
ing loudly for the love of it and the enter- 
tainment of friends and the ever-present 
family. But this aid to his concentra- 
tion as such is never annoying, and it is 
so delicate that one must listen closely 
to hear it at all. To the casual observer 
he appears as carefree as the whistling 
schoolboy playing “keeps” with marbles 
or “hookey” from school. 

At West Point I handled most of the 
publicity for the New York and other 
newspapers and was on the wire until 
three in the morning. In order to make 
the afternoon and evening press I left 
a call for 7.30 a.m. But a half an hour 
earlier I was awakened by the singing 
of the famous Prologue to “Pagliacci,” 
reproduced by the child from his memory 
of a Scotti record. He substitutes his 
own words or imitates the sounds he has 
heard on the phonograph. His room was 
four doors from mine but the walls were 
far from sound proof, and I was happy 





to be alive that morning and to lose 
needed sleep. I rushed to his room for 
more and he sang Jewish folk songs, and 
arias and he did it with such finesse of 
expression that I forgot for a moment 
that he is a chess marvel and put him 
down ‘as a musical prodigy. His voice 
carries well with a strong fundamental 
tone, and in a small room or in the open 
air is sweet, always penetrating and full 
of emotion. Long tones are unusually 
well sustained, and he keeps on singing 
for the joy it gives him. He is, indeed 
a musical prodigy, with a pitch: dis- 
crimination of less than one vibration 
per second, with a perfect sense of har- 
mony consonance and dissonance, a 
range of more than three octaves, a high- 
ly developed sense of rhythm, perfect 
ability to sing on-pitch, and there is a 
possibility that he has it in him to’com- 
pose music. Time will tell. 

For three years, from 1910.to 1913, I 
was associated in research work with 
Carl Emil Seashore, Professor om 
Psychology of the University of Iowa. 
My field then was musical memory and 
tests to determine the mental age of a 
child, the so-called Binet-Simon series. 
Applying these measurements to Rzes- 
zewski I find that he has the mental age 
of a child of thirteen and a memory 
better than that of any individual I have 
ever examined personally, and my ‘ob- 
servations number many thousands. 


What Rosenblatt Thinks 


_ Cantor Josef Rosenblatt is keenly in- 
terested in. the child, and the boy loves 
the cantor. And-so I asked Mr. Rosen- 
blatt for a few words on the boy. 

“Oh, my, he is so wonderful,” he said. 
“He heard all my records in Paris and 
when I meet him here the first time he 
sings them all to me by heart. 

“It’s worth ten dollars just to hear him 
speak with another person. He is smart 
like a man of forty years. (A friend 
asks how he accounts for this brilliancy). 
I think he has one nerve very, very, very, 
very,—I can’t explain it, something won- 
derful. He makes boxing. He ride bi- 
cycle. He is religious. Even he drink 
tea from a cup and never from a glass 
and he doesn’t shake hands with women 
on account of what the Talmud teaches. 
The other day I was in his room at the 
Pennsylvania Hotel and another friend 
of the family was there, too. I have a 
full beard and this friend was clean 
shaved. And so the friend asks Schmulke 
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which one he likes best of Jewish men, 
the shaved or the ones with all beard. 
He gave the man a crisp stare. He 
knitted his brows. And then he say 
quick, ‘You like to make a fool of me. If 
I say I like men shaved then you pat 
yourself on the back and laugh at Can- 
tor Rosenblatt. If I say I like men with 
whiskers then you get mad and come no 
more to see me. I say nothing to your 
foolish question.’ ” 

Cantor Rosenblatt might have added 
that he has given the child an exchange 
of several concerts in private. I am 
going to make music a large factor in 
his mental training, for music is an in- 
ternational language and Schmulke is a 
Bohemian cosmopolite. 

Another bit of clever repartee will give 
the reader an idea of his mental powers 
and perspicacity. His greatest need is 
a wholesome environment and less asso- 
ciation with grown-ups. And so on the 
second day after his arrival on the 
Olympic I brought Sammy Kramar, the 
seven-year-old violinist to him. Sammy 
told him when they were playing to- 
gether on the bed that he wanted to 
learn how to play chess. “You can not 
learn how to play chess well, and I can 
not teach you how,” replied the prodigy. 
“Tt’s just like I would say to you that I 
want to learn the violin. I can’t learn 
to play the violin with you. You can’t 
learn to play chess with me. Come, let us 
wrestle and have some fun. You are 
the world’s greatest boy violinist. I am 
the world’s greatest chess player. We 
are both geniuses (Wunderkinden), but 
we express ourselves differently in some 
things. But we can fight and play with 


tuning forks and ride the bicycle to- 


gether.” 
Retains Miles of Melody 


His memory in general and his musical 
memory in particular are phenomenal. 
He plays blindfolded chess with ease, 
accuracy and without a strain. He re- 
calls all the positions in games played 
months ago. In his memory chambers 
he retains miles of melody and his 


me 


- Photo by Internationa) 
Samuel Rzeszewski, Eight-Year-Old Boy Chess Champion, Playing with Cantor Rosenblatt and His Father 


imagery, both visual and auditory, is 
that of an adult. He tells time to the 
minute on his little wrist watch and en- 
joys nothing more than a game of tag. 
But his ambition is to become the world’s 
greatest bicycle rider. 

For obvious reasons it will be impos- 
sible to present an accurate psychogram 
showing all of the mental measurements 
of Samuel Rzeszewski as a singer for 
several weeks. To be accurate and scien- 
tific these must be made under controlled 
conditions in a laboratory. This has al- 
ready been arranged for with Professor 
Woodworth and Miss Carruthers of (o- 
lumbia University... And so I have sim- 
ply presented the’ boy as he is, a play 
boy, full of music, chess, fight and fun. 

L. E. W. 





Creatore Brings $1,000 Suit Against 
Wheeling, W. Va., Managers 


WHEELING, W. Va., Nov. 29.—The 
Creatore Grand Opera Company, through 
its attorneys, J. Bernard Handlan and 
G. Alan Garden, filed suit last week in 


the Circuit Court against Osadore 
Perelli and Alfonso Ballaucoi of this 
city for $1000 to cover an alleged amount 
due on a contract between the two 
parties. The case is_ returnable in 
December. H.C. S. 





Testimonial Concert to Dippel 
CHIcaGo, Nov. 28 —A gala testimonial 
concert will be tendered to Andreas 
Dippel-in Orchestra Hall, Dec. 3, by 
many prominent artists of the Chicago 
Opera Association. F. W. 
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Telmanyi to Visit America Next Season 


Telmanyi, the Hungarian violinist, 
pupil of Hubay, who has for the last 
seven years lived in Scandinavia, wil! 
visit America next fall for an extensive 
concert tour. He will make his début at 
Carnegie Hall early in October, 1921. 
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